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With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 


of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 


amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 


kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in all other 


American publications put wince 


THE PARK GRAB. 


r | Yager fight for the protection of: tke People’s Park still 

goeson. Although not much has been done in Wash 
ington toward the passage of Senator Vest’s bill, its friends 
have made Strong efforts to accomplish its objects. On the 
17th of Februrary, Senator Vest submitted a resolution, 
which was ordered to be printed, as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of five Senators shall be appointed by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, whose duty it shall be to 
examine and report to the Senate, at its next session; what is the 
present condition of the Yellowstone National Park, and What action 
has been taken by the Department of the Interior in regard to the 
management of said Park, and the leasing or contracting to lease 
any part of the Park for building hotels or other houses thereon. 
Also, what legislation, if any, is necessary to protect the timber, 
game, or objects of curiosity and interest in said Park, and to estab- 
lish a system of police, and to secure the proper administration of 
justice therein. 

Said committee shall have power to sit in vacation at such times 
and places as they may-think proper, to send for persons and papers, 
and to employ a stenographer, the expenses therefor to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

And until said committee shall report by bill or otherwise, the 
Secretary of the Interior is requested to take no action in the matter 
of leasing or contracting to lease any part of said Park for any pur- 
pose, and to cause any cutting of timber, or erection of hotels or 
other buildings by any person or corporation, to be discontinued 
within said Park. 

The Secretary of the Interior is also requested to take immediate 
action fur the protection of the game and objects of interest in the 
Park, and to this end he is requested to call upon the proper military 
authorities for such force as may be necessary to accomplish such 
purpose, 

This resolution has been called up at least once, but béfore 
a vote was reached on it, the time expired, and, Mr. Win- 


dom objecting to the postponement of unfinished business, 
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plish much good, but it is extremely important that the 


against the public welfare. 


he has sworn to defend. 


phasizes what we have said on this subject. A despatch 
was recently caused to be sent toa New York paper, stat 
ing that Mr. Vest’s bill was drawn in the interest of the 
“Improvement Company,” and by its owa attorney. A 
foul accusation was thus made, but the falsehood had but a 
brief life. Senator Vest promptly branded it as a lie, 
‘wilful, malicious, unmitigated, made out of whole cloth 
from beginning to end.” He further said that he drew the 
whole bill with his own hand. Such a denial, whiie it 
had to be made, is not needed by those who are ac- 
qainted with the Senator from Missouri, or by such as have 
from the beginning watched his firm patriotic and 
high-minded opposition to one of the greatest outrages 
which has ever been attempted on the long-suffering and 
much-swindled American people. 

The fight is now to stave off legislative action as long 
as possible. The reason for this is clear. These tres- 
passers upon the Nation’s pleasure-ground have, in defiance 
of alllaw, boldly invaded this Government reservation, have 
cut down the timber belonging to the United States, have 
slaughtered its game, have set up their sawmills on its 
waters, and erected stables and buildings upon its lands; 
they have entered the Park and seized it, treated it as if it 
belonged to them, and now they impudently laugh in the 
face of the people, and proceed to make further ‘‘improve- 
ments,” as if indeed all the execrations which have saluted 
them as they have gone on were merely the mutterings of 
a distant storm which would soon blow over. They feel 


that the longer they can hold the Park, the stronger be- |” 


comes their position and the better will be their chances of 
ultimately securing an impregnable position there. They 
reason, too, that if they are finally expelled, they will have 
claims on the Government for their ‘‘improvements,” and will 
make a fat thing out of this, even if they do not accomplish 
their grander robbery. And Mr. Windom, United States 
Senator and sometime Secretary of the National Treasury, 
lends himself to these nefarious plans, and aids and abets 
the schemers, Is it not a sight to make every American 
blush to see one who has held such exalted positions en- 
acting the réle of a lobby.ist-in-chief to such a gang of men? 

They will carry on the fight as long as they can, for the, 
prize for which they are striving is a rich one, and what do 
they care for the people, so long as there is a prospect of 
lining their own pocket? In the meantime, however, new 
friends of the people are arising. In the House, on Friday 
last, during the consideration of the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation bill, Mr. McCook, of New York; when the clause 
relative to the Yellowstone Park had been reached, moved 
to strike out the provision authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to lease portions of the Park, under certain 
restrictions, and proposed to substitute for it a proviso pro- 
hibiting the Secretary of the Interior from leasing any por- 
tion of the Yellowstone National Park to any person, com- 
pany or corporation for any purpose whatever, and further, 
declaring of no force nor effect any lease, agreement or 
exclusive privilege or monopoly already granted or entered 
into, and authorizing the Secretary of War to make neces- 
sary details of troops to prevent trespassers or intruders 
from cntering the Park with the object of destroying the 
game therein, or for any other purpose prohibited by law: 
The amendment was adopted, 

The next day Senator Vest submitted to the Senate an 
amendment to be offered to the Sundry Civil bill calling for 
an appropriation of $25,000, to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to protect the game and improve the roads in the 


Park, 
All these steps are in the right direction, and will accom- 


naturally takes the side of his own pocket. Even if it is 
not the case that Mr. Windom is a shareholder in the Im- 
provement Company, there is another reason for his fighting 
Mr. H. F. Douglass, whois one 
of those to whom the worthy Assistant Secretary Joslyn 
tried to make the original scandalous lease, is the brother- 
in-law of the ex-Secretary, and sothe iatter places himself at 
the head of the ring and unblushingly rises from his seat in 
the Senate to combat the rights of the people whose interests 


We have already more than once adverted to the methods 
pursued by the lobby of the ‘‘Improvement” Company, and 
a late attempt of theirs to blacken Senator Vest em- 


































on the War Department for troops to aid in this work. 
When a lot of colonists seeking desirable homes invade the 
Indian Territory with the purpose of occupying lands held 
by the Government in trust for the red men, troops are sent 
after them, they are arrested and brought back. The pres- 
ent state of the Park is similar. A band of men, actuated 
by greed of gain, have invaded and taken possession of lands 
held by the Government in trust for its own citizens. Why 
‘should not such trespassers be punished, not only for their 
invasion, but for their robbery of timber and game? Heavy 
damages should be collected from this ‘‘Improvement Com- 
pany” for the ruin that they have wrought in this beautiful 
region. 

We receive frequent advices of the killing of game in 
considerable quantities within the Park. A recent number 
of the Bozeman Avant Courier speaks of a contract for 
4,000 pounds of wild meat given out by a Cook City firm at 
fifteen cents per pound, and the hunters are going into the 
Park to kill it. Rules and regulations are all very well, but 
there must be some power to enforce the rules and regula- 
tions which have been made. Mr. Conger and his assist- 
ants are of themselves powerless to prevent violations of the 
law. Troops are needed in and about the Park, and some 
sharp punishment should be meted out to these marauding 
meat and skin hunters as well as to the Park grabbers. For 
the present several small details of troops are required in the 
Park, as well as other larger bodies to patrol its outskirts, 
but after the immediate and pressing necessities of the time 
shall have been attended to, another and better system of 
policing for the protection of the game and of the geysers 
and of the forests may be suggested. 

Just now, however, the Secretary of the Interior should 
call for troops to expel the jobbers who have seized the 
Park, and the almost equally criminal and reckless skin 
hunters. 

Will Mr. Secretary Teller earn for himself the thanks of 
the people by — this? 


THE MARKETS AND THE GAME. 


ROM Maine to Minnesota come the same reports. The 

game is killed in large quantities out of season and 
shipped by market hunters to the open game markets in 
other States. Minnesota grouse killed out of season have 
gone to Chicago, and Maine venison killed in the close time 
goes to Boston. The Boston market is legally open by 
reason of an unwise compromise made with the dealers of 
that city when the present law was enacted, and the Chicago 
market has been illegally kept open through the combined 
influence of the dealers and some of the sportsmen of that 
city. 

Last week we noticed the fact that the Chicago market 
men, notably a prominent member of the Sportsmen’s and 
Game Dealers’ Association, were receiving grouse which 
had been killed contrary to law in Minnesota; and in an- 
other column of this issue will be found a report from one 
of our Maine correspondents, of the shipping of unseason- 
able game from that State to the Boston market. 

There is nothing about this state of affairs to excite sur- 
prise. Every intelligent man who has given the slightest 
thought to the subject, knows perfectly well that a game 
market open beyond the legal season for killing game means 
that the game will be supplied contrary to law. It is the 
same old story, rehearsed time and time again in every 
State in the Union, and in the Provinces beyond. The re- 
lation of the game market to the game supply is well un- 
derstood, and earncst efforts have been made to provide 
some efficient check to the slaughter. Michigan sports- 
men, after careful investigation, found that their deer sup- 
ply was “being exterminated by the market hunters, who 
shipped the game to the great city martes. Michigan there- 
upon passed a non-export law. Other States have adopted 
similar laws. The sportsmen of Indiana saw their game 
netted and snared by pot-hunters and sent. to outside mar- 
kets in season and out of season. They secured a non- 
export law which has since been declared unconstitu- 
tional. Minnesota tried the same expedient; it has not 
proved efficient. Nebraska, Dakota and Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Iowa and Missouri followed, each with 
more or less good effect. The Province of Ontario 
contemplates a non-export law. To strictly enforce 


a non-export game law is an exceedingly difficult un- 
dertaking. There are many devices well known to the 
market shooter, and by means of various deceptions it is an 
easy thing for him to run his contraband goods through the 
lines. So long as game markets are kept open, inviting the 
law breaker to send in his plunder, just so long will the 


employés of the ‘‘Improvement Company,” which has seized 
the Park, should be at once treated as the trespassers that 
they are, and should be, without the loss of further time, 
ejected from the Park. 

We are inclined to believe that the Secretary of the 
Interior has full power, if he chooses to exercise it, to call 


the resolution went over. 

It is easy to understand the reason of the objections by 
the Senator from Minnesota. It is generally believed that 
he has a direct monied interést in the Improvement Com- 
pany’s plans, and when it comes to 8 question between the 
success of this gigantic steal and the good of the people, he 
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ame be butchered and smuggled out of one State into 
another, The only correction of the abuse is the absolute 
prohibition of the sale of game in the close seagens, which 
generally obtain in the districts of game,supply. The 
Boston and New York markets should not be*kept open for 
months after the Maine and Minnesota open seasons have 
expired, nor should the St. Louis and Chicago dealers be 
permitted to pay premiums to the grouse snarers and deer 
butchers of neighboring States. It is a much simpler under- 
taking to stop the open sale of game than to detect its cov- 


ert illicit traneportation. If the market is closed the ship- 


ping will be stopped. 

As we have already said, the Chicago marketmen’s plea 
is that if they do not sell the game other markets will. New 
York dealers say the same, and the Boston men reiterate 
the argument. Now the right thing would be to close all of 
these markets upon the expiration of the open season for 
killing game in the respective States. If the supply of 
game proves too great to be disposed of in the prescribed 
period, let the dealers refuse to receive it from the pot- 
hunters. It is a very easy matter for them to regulate the 
supply. They will never do this, so long as they can get 
legislation to suit them, or can evade the laws themselves 
or else secure such evasion by other parties. The market- 
man wants all the game there is, and he wants it all now. 
A compromise hetween sportsmen and game dealers means 
a tinkering of the law to suit this improvident greed of the 
market, The Boston compromise some years ago proved it; 
the New York “‘ refrigerator bill” proved it again; and now 
the proposed Illinois amendment affords a fresh illustration. 

We have noted with much surprise the proposal to open 
the Chicago game market for the reception of game illegally 
shipped irom other States, for that is what the contemplated 
amendment to the Illinois law practically amounts to, and 
we trust that the real sportsmen of that State who have no 
grist of their own to grind at the dealers’ mill will stand 
out most decidedly against the change. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN AND GAME. 


1? our issue of February 15 we printed the plea of a 
professional man—a clergyman—for summer shooting. 
Last week was published a reply, written by another pro- 
fessional man—a professor in one of the prominent educa- 
tional institutions of the country. To-day we give anotlLer 
letter on the same subject, written by one who belongs to 
none of the classes named by ‘‘Clericus.” Our own views on 
summer shooting are so well understood that there is no 
necessity of rehearsing them here. 

We appreciate very fully the value of angling avd shoot- 
ing as rational recreations, in which the hard-working pro- 
fessional man of this busy age m y find much-needed recu- 
peration. . It would certainly be most fortunate if this 
class, as well as the working men of all other classes, 
could shoot deer and birds in mid-summer. But, very un- 
happily, the laws of nature are irrevocable and cannot be 
altered in favor of any class, however deserving 1t may be. 
If the mother of the tender, helpless fawns be killed, the 
fawns must perish, no matter whether the man who kills 
her be a doctor of divinity cr a refugee from the sheriff. 

And—we regret to say it—professional men, as a class, 
have not and do not conduct themselves while in the woods 
very differently from other people. They certainly have 
given no warrant for allowing to them greater privileges 
than are permitted to men of humbler stations in society. 
On the black-list of Maine summer deer-shooters are the 
names of two men who belong to the same profession with 
“Clericus.” If they hunted deer and moose when the law 
forbade it, what would they not have done had the law been 
off ? ( 


Toe New Yorx Law.—A.bill to amend the law of 
New York has been prepared and introduced by the State 
Association. It provides for several changes in the open 
seasons, among others permitting July woodcock shoot- 
ing. As we have already discussed the merits of the sub- 
ject, we need not go into it here. Another provision ex- 
tends the season for sale of game through the month of 
February. There ure abundant reasons why such a propo- 
sition should be opposed ; we have stated some of these 
considerations in another place. 


Foop or FisuEs.—At the suggestion of Prof. Baird, who 
desires to have more knowledge concerning the food of our 
commercial fishes, Mr. E.G. Blackford will institute a series 
of investigations into the stomachs of those species which 
come to him in Fulton Market. To this end he has secured 
the service of Prof. Henry J. Rice, well known from his 
experiments in oyster hatching, who. will record the con- 
tents of the stomachs of the fishes, and report upon the food 
found therein at different seasons, 





Tue CarvER-Bocarpus Matcu,—It has been held by 
very many that while Dr, Carver was a phenomenal rifle 
shot, he could not: hold. his own in a match with Capt. 
Bogardus at the traps. The result of the. Louisville shoot- 
ing showed pretty conclusively that the Doctor knows:-how 
to hold a.gun as well as a rifle. A fullreport of the event 
will be found on another page. : 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Che Sportsman Courist. 


FLORIDA. 
WEN winter with his icy hand ; 
Has spread o’er all our Northern land 
His cold white robe of snow; 
When all the woods are bare and brown, 
And all their feathered songsters flown, 
And fierce the north winds blow. 


When summer with its joys has fled, 











Toolooah enjoyed a good duck-hunting tour with all the 
eagerness of an amateur in the art. 


We will not s ~Af the , the dabchicks, the 
grebes, the sandpipers, the . the snipe and the whatgot 
of the pigoloving.vatetics birds, for we only saw them 


here there without adding any knowledge of their hab- 
its, and. seldom. added any of them to. our “bags.” The 
Esquimaux of some’ localities that I visited, separaté the 
year into moons instead of months, (that is about thirteen 
months) and each one is named after some event conspicu- 
ous at the same, as the arrival or departure of some of the 
migratory birds, the goose month, the dovekie month, and 
so forth. 





Its pleasures o’er, its flowers dead, 
And ice-bound is each stream, 

‘Tis then my wandering fancy flies 

To a milder land ‘neath sunnier skies, 
And of its joys I dream. 


My fancy turns to that bright land 
Where Ponce de Leon and his band 
Of Spanish soldiers bold, 
Sought for the Fount of Youth—a draught 
Of whose clear waters he who quaffed, 
Would never more grow old. 


Ah, Florida! sweet land of flowers, 

I stray in thought beneath thy bowers 
Of dark moss-mantled pines; 

I breathe the heavy, rich perfume 

Of flowers in perennial bloom, 
And ever fragrant vines. 


In those embowered vales is heard 
The note of many a bright-plumed bird 
In Northern climes unknown; 
Those dark lagoons; are the safe lair 
Of many a creature strange and rare, 
That haunt their depths alone. 


Beside St. John’s slow moving stream 

Low cots and broad white mansions gleam 
*Mid palms and orange trees; 

And in the low and fertile plain, 

Wide fields of green and rustling cane 
Bend to the balmy breeze. 


Thy broad sea shores in thought I tread, 
And now through tangled swamps I thread 
My slow and twilsome way; 
Or, happier thought, in my light boat 
Upon thy crystal lakes I float, 
And catch the finny prey. 


Still fate my waiting fortune binds 

To regions of harsh chilling winds, 
Where frost rules half the year, 

And yet methinks some day I'll see 

That land, wash d by a Southern sea— 


That land to fancy dear, 
NorMAN B, DRESSER. 


NIMROD IN THE NORTH. 


BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY. 
IV.—Nimrod with a Shotgun.—Part Two. 


To the sportsman who finds pleasure in pursuing the 
partridge. the pheasant, the prairie chicken, or grouse, 
probably the Arctic grouse or ptarmigan would be his first 


effort with the shotgun as soon as they put in their appear- 


ance, for they seem to be exceedingly hard to find in sum- 
mer. At this season of the year the ptarmigan’s plumage 1s: 


of a pale brown color, mottled with small bars and dusky 
spots. The head and neck are marked with broad bars of 
black, rust color and white, the wings and belly being of 
the latter color. I noticed, while on our sledge journey,. 
that it was particularly the oer weather that brought us: 
in contact with the many bands of ptarmigan who seem to: 
enjoy this sort of bluster; and they cheered the dreary 
waste of winter when nearly all other life had taken up its- 
journey for the more congenial South. With his brother of 
the black coat—the Arctic raven—he is the only living 
winged thing that remains on the land to cheer the deep 
Arctic winter. Long after the great flocks of dovekies, the 
noisy loons and stately flying burgomaster gulls have de- 
parted from the North, the ptarmigan may be found dili- 
— searching the barren rugged hilltops for his daily 
ood. 


In the summer time or breeding season, they are rarely 
seen, and then have a plumage so much like the prevailing 
color of the mussy plains as to afford them splendid protec- 
tion. They are then only seen. singly or at most in airs, 
but as winter time approaches they flock together often in 
bands of hundreds; their plumage is then of a pure white,. 
and they are so heavy that they waddle along like overfed 
farm ducks. The sportsman at this time seldom has much: 
trouble in securing ten or fifteen out of a flock, for when 
frightened they fly buta short distance, and for five or six. 
times atter firing they will allow him to approach quite: 
closely. Where hunted considerably with firearms, how- 
ever, they become as shy as any of the grouse family in: 
warmer climcs, They areseldom hunted by the Esquimaux 
unless the opportunities are brought directly before them: 
while in other pursuits. I have often seen the small boys: 
using them fora target when practicing with bows and 
arrows, and they were occasionally successful in securing 
one in this way, driving them along the ground like 
so many chickens in the poultry yard. It is said 
that -the Greenland natives hold the idea that ptarmi- 
gan, in order to provide for their winter food, garner in a 
supply of berries into the hollows of rocks, and during ‘ve 
severe cold they form retreats under the snow and baneh 
together to keep warm. This would hardly coincide with the 
facts that I have seen them seeking their tood at all months 
of the year, and at all temperatures of the winter, unless 
their habits vary in the two countries. They are excellent 
food and taste very much like the representatives of their 
species in the lower zunes. J have never heard them utter 


= no place in the world is aquatic life so abundant as in | any cry beyond a coarse clucking when waddling along on 
the poiar regions during the summer. The instance I | the ground in front of a person, and my querics fiom the 


have given of the eiders in Terror Bay is but one in many 
constantly encountered in polar literature. The little auks, 
or rotges, suys a writer who has been in Spitzbergen, are so 
numerous that he has frequently seen an uninterrupted line 
of them extending to a distance ¢f more than three miles, 
and so close together that thirty have fallen at one shot. 
This living column might be about six yards broad and as 
many deep, so that, allowing sixteen birds to a cubic yard, 
there would be four millions of these little creatures on the 
wing at one time. This number may appear greatly ex- 
aggerated, but when we are told that these auks congregate 
in such swarms as to darken the air like a passing cloud, 
and that their chorus is heard distinctly at a distance of 
four or five miles, these numbers do not appear so great. 

The dovekies are the most numerous of the summer ducks 
in the northern part of the bay, and they are especially 
thick about Depot Island, whose Esquimau name is Pik- 
ke-u-lik, meaning the island of birds’ nests, and where the 
dovekies deposit their greenish-blotched eggs in innumerable 
quantities. They seem to make no nest -whatever, but crawl 
in under the broken granite boulders and: lay in such con- 
cealed places that-.a white man will look over a large tract 
and find nothing, and a few Innuit children will follow and 
fill their hands and pockets. The first year, ’78, we were 
too late for their eggs, which are here collected in countless 
scores in July; but that same year, on the 5th of September, 
we visited Pikkeulik, and some of the Esquimaux we had 
with us collected about fifty of the squabs they caught in 
the rocks, and then old enough to est, and gave them to us. 
Colonel Gilder and I attempted to killa few of the older 
ones with our shotguns, but with levs success, as they soon 
scampered some two or three hundred yards. out to sea, 
where they resolutely persisted in rewcaining while we were 
on the island. 

While on the ‘‘Polaris” expedition, Joe, who had been 
out hunting in February, reported seeing three dovekies in 
the open water, saying that they were the young of last 
year, and that it was well known among the uimaux 
that this species of bird spent their first winter in the Arctic 
regions, Joe spoke to me of this also, and added that when 
they remain they turn almost white like the ptarmigan. I 
have never seen any in the winter, but my journeys have 
been such-that they could easily have escaped my observa- 
tion. The skin of their feet and legs is of a beautiful bright 
red, and quite noticeable when they are sitting on the rocks 
near the shore. The native women-take their feet, as well 
as those of other web-footed birds, remove the bones, inflate 
them, and allow them to remain so until dry, when they are 
filled with rendered. .reindeer. tallow. (to0dnoo) which is then 
dealt out to their children as candy. 

The Esquimaux take great pleasure in hunting emell angie 
without’ a shotgun, and it must be -the true spirit of the 
Nimrod that prompts them; for the returns in pounds of 
food can in no way remunerate them for the time lost and 
cost. of powder and shot. I -have several times. seen Esqui- 
maux neva the preference of shot or bullets in exchange for 
sume artic 
ably choose the former, with which they’ would — 


not secure a dozen ducks, while with the latter oe 
“oxen. 


certainly secure as many reindeer, walrus or m 


ie they desired to trade, and they would invari-| allowed to 


natives failed to extend my information. 1 have noted this 
simply because it has been represented that this bird has 
a most singular and extraordinary voice, whichit exerts 
only in the night time, and instances are given where super- 
stitious people have been friyhtened beyond measure by 
hearing it. So whiteis the plumage of these northern grouse 
that when squatting in the snow a person even searching 
for them may get within two or three yards before he sees 
them, if he be not apprised of their position even then, by 
their rapid woodcock-1ike whir ot their retreat. Especially 
is this the case in the cold, blustering, snowy weather, when 
they are the most likely to be seen. 

But bird-life is not the only kind of - go in the frigid 
zone that furnishes food and fun for the double-barreled 
smooth-bore. There isthe Arctic hare, the-fox, the lem- 
ming, and a few other four-footed but small fellows, which 
are valuable for palate or peltry, and generally the most 
sagacious of all. Kvery now and then when on our sledge 
journeys the dogs, half asleep as they toiled away at their 
traces, would suddenly b prs up their ears, and if the sledge 
were light, dash forward after some unknown object which 
would finally resolve itself into some insignificant rabbit 
trail, and as this boreal bunny is somewhat predisposed to 
the stormiest of weather, like the Plarmigan, he will often 
lead a team of dogs a merry run if the driver does not stop 
them, or imagines they are on the scent of reindeer, as he 
often does. I always found the rabbitsliving in the crevices 
of the boulders, heaped over each other, the covering snow 
forming a little igloo, which, with their immense coat of 
bair, is sufficient to protect them in the coldest weather. I 
have teen them in all months of the year, and if they store 
up a winter’s supply of food (which 1 do not beli¢ve), they 
are very busy in the winter maintaining it by accessions 
from other quarters. While probably a trifle smaller than 
the jack rabbit of the American plains in quantity of meat, 
he is his peer in size, if not larger in the winter, when he 
looks like a great bundle of white feathers. He is not eaten 
so much by the natives as by the wild animals, the foxes, 
wolves, and wolverines. 

The Arctic fox is much smalle. than the common variet 


we are used to seeing at home, and equally acious. 
have seen several, but in some way never to outwit. 
one so far as to procure his pelt. He was too far to: 


reach with the scattering argument of a shotgun or too- 
agile for a rifle in anybody’s hands less active than‘ those of 
Dr.-Carver’s. It is not often that the natives get Fate 
shooting, but they manage to trap large quantities for 

skins, which they trade to the Arctic whalemen, although 
their meat is not rejected if the larder is short. Even somé 
‘atin and seine ht meg be by aon eee 
table, and probably. it. ma: when. 

isolated from all sorts of eek meat. The traps of ‘the. 
natives are sitiply slabs of ice with the common ire 4 
spring, and when they visit the traps at rare intervals, the 
slab fulls on the top of a small rectangular pen of ice, thus 


enclosin rogers. alive, as otherwise w crushed..and. 
6 ie the skin in a few hours becomes. worth- 
less’ and. the fur These ‘aps ‘were 


out. mg ~ 
often seen about Hudson’S Bay, On King William’s 
Land the Netschilluks built pens of. the slabs.-of, 
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sandstone and then set the trap in winter by cov- 
ering it with the usual slab of ice. Having no means of 
trading off the skins, foe use them in making clothes for 
their children. Reynard’s sagacity extends beyond mere 
defense as illustrated in his procuring subsistenc>,. When 
fishing he approaches the shore, and, splashing in the water 
with his forefeet, allures the fish near him, near enough to 
spring on them with effectiveness, says Crantz. In North 

udson’s Bay their fishing is similar to that of the Esqui- 
maux dogs, the wolves, the polar bear, and even the 
wolverines [ believe. In this bay the rise and fall of tide is 

eat, and where the rising tide pours into a lake-like inlet 
with a rocky mouth, the water in falling is drained through 
great piles of kelp held by the rocky bar, and this entangles 
all the fish that have been unlucky enough to enter this 
trap. Wherever such an inlet is found on an island well 
out to sea there the Esquimaux store their dogs for the 
summer, and here they grow very fat, and where such fish 
traps exist along the main shore there the wild fish-eating 
animals may be found when the ice has not covered the vm 
The fish usually caught is a sort of pout, most horrible look- 
ing, and called by the whalers kelpfish. 

When Ross was on his Franklin Search Expedition and 
wintering in the ice, having heard nothing of Franklin’s 
whereabouts, he trapped a great numbcr of Arctic foxes, 
put brass collars around their necks, having stamped in them 
the location of his ship, and turned them loose, thinking 
and hoping that one might reach Franklin’s ships or crews 
and assist them in their retreat or movements by such timely 
information. 

The ermine, the lemming and the true fur-bearing small 
game of the Arctic savor so much of the shop, so much of 
the market reports alone that I doubt if their cold-blooded 
pursuit for mere gain would be interesting to the readers of 
the FoREST AND STREAM. 


AROUND THE COAST OF FLORIDA. 


BY DR. J. A. HENSHALL. 
Sixth Paper. 


\ ] E left Key West on Sunday afternoon, March 12, with 

a light easterly breeze. bound for Cape Sable, some 
sixty miles northeast, across Florida Bay. The usual route 
to that point from Kcy West is to take the East Channel and 
proceed to Bahia Honda, and thence across to Cape Sable; 
but not wishing to retrace that portion of our route to Bahia 
Honda, I resolved to add variety to our voyage by going to 
the westward and northward of the keys, or on the Gulf 
side, then sailing eastward to Key Vaccas, thence due north, 
thirty miles to East Cape Sable. Accordingly, we left Key 
West by the Northwest Channel, leaving all the keys to 
starboard, and anchored before. sundown at N. W. Boca 
Chica, a small key with a beautiful white sandy beach, some 
ten miles northwest from Key West. 

The Florida Keys, like the southern portion of the penin- 
sula, are of recent formation, and underlaid by odlitic and 
coral limestones. These coral lime rocks are formed by the 
action of the waves and weather upon the calcareous secre- 
tions of eeees oeeee, those beautiful ‘‘Flowers of the Sea,” 
which are still building, better than they know, on the out- 
lying submerged reefs. and where may be seen those tiny 
“toilers of the sea:” madrepores, astreans, meandrinas, 
porites, gorgonias, etc., rivalling in beauty of form and 
colors the most charming and delicate ferns, fungi, mosses 
and shrubs. The fishes about the keys are very handsome, 
both in form and coloration; silvery, rosy, scarlet, brown 
and golden bodies, with sky-blue, bright yellow, rosy or 
black stripes and bands, or spotted, stellated and mottled 
with all the hues of the rainbow, and with jeweled eyes of 
scarlet, blue, yellow or black; fins of all wollies and shapes, 
and lips of scarlet, yellow, blue or silver. Some of the 
larger keys, as Sugar-loaf, Saddle-bluff, Pine and Largo, 
contain a few deer, and some of the oldest settled ones har- 
bor a few bevies of quail, but most of the keys of the Florida 
Straits are barren of game. 

The next morning, with a splendid breeze from the south- 
west, we left N. W. Boca Chica, and under the lee of the 
keys we made good time, arriving at Key Vaccas in the 
afternoon. The spongersand fishing smacks were lying at 
anchor under the different keys as we bowled merrily along, 
the wind being too high for them to pursue their vocations. 
At Key Vaccas we found several brothers, named Watkins, 
with their families, all ‘‘conchs,” who had quite a large 
clearing, or ‘‘cultiwation,” as they called it, and who were 
raising tomatoes and other Saaueeien for Key West and the 
Northern markets. The soil is thin and very rocky, but 
rich, and produces well. There is a fine spring of excellent 
water pouring out of the sharp and jagged rocks of this key. 
east of the Watkins settlement, where we filled our water 
casks. We collected a number of beautiful land shells on 
this key, and a rich variety of botanical specimens, for we 
stayed here the following day, the wind having backed up to 
the north, blowing hard. The next day thereafter, however, 
it hauled to the eastward, when we again set sail, due north, 
for East Cape Sable. We were out of sight of land for two 
hours until we sighted Sandy Key, and made the cape in 
six hours sailing from Key Vaccas. Had we not gone to 
Key West we should have crossed to the cape from Long 
Key or Channel Key. Very small boats can cross from 
these points, and by keeping well to the eastward can be in 
sight of some of the keys of Barnes’s Sound all the way, but 
the _— is shallow, with numerous banks and shoals of 
sand, 

We sailed eastward of East Cape Sable to the mainland, 
where there is abundance of deer, turkey and other game. 
We here saw for the first time that magnificent bird, the 
flamingo, with great numbers of egrets, rosy spoonbills, and 
herons. The next day we passed Fast Cape Sable and pro- 
ceeded to the Middle Cape, or Palm Point, where there was 
a house. We landed to call on the occupant, who was very 
desirous for us to stop a day_or two to kill some deer, which 
eo but being pressed for time we kept on to the 
N. W. Cape, and a few miles further on entered Cape Sable 
Creek, where we anchored. This creek is an admirable 
harbor for small boats, and the only one near Cape Sable. 
With a narrow entrance, some twenty feet in width, it soon 
expands into a roomy basin, quite deep, where a vessel can 
be safely moored alongside a sand spit running out from the 
shore; a hurricane blowing outside would not ripple the 
water of this quiet basin. Sharks and other large fish may 
be harpooned or grained from the deck of the vessel, or with 
line and hook the angler can get a surfeit of fishing. The 
stream heads in a large lagoon back of the cape, the resort 
of innumerable waterfowl and aquatic birds. The region 
about Cape Sable is the best south of Charlotte Harbor for 
eamping, hunting and fishing, there being a broad, smooth, 














sandy beach all around the cape, abounding in beautiful 
shells and other marine curiosities, with g dry ground 
for camping, and an abundance of game on the savannas, 
and‘in the pine woods ‘and hamaks. 

From Cape Sable Creek to Pavilion Key there is a succes- 
sion of mangrove keys and islands, and but very little beach 
or hard ground. Between these points lie Shark, Lostman’s, 
Harney’s and other rivers, and Whitewater and Chatham 
bays, which are studded with the ‘‘Thousand Islands;” had 
they been called ‘‘Ten Thousand Islands” it would have 
been a more appropriate name. This whole region lies in 
Bahia Ponce de Leon. It is from ten to twenty miles from 
the Gulf to the mainland, which latter ean only be reached 
by following the intricate channels between these number 
less so-called islands, many of which have nota particle of 
soil, being merely clumps or thickets of mangroves. It 
would take a month or more to get an idea of Whitewater 
and Chatham bays by penetrating to the mainland and to 
the Everglades, and as we were already behind time we did 
not attempt it, leaving that unexplored region for a more 
convenient season. 

Mangroves here grow to be tall trees, as tall as water oaks 
or even pines. There are small bunches of them, and great 
forests of them—nothing but mangroves, mangroves. It is 
wonderful how these mangroves grow, and, when once 
started, how rapidly they increase. The seeds are about as 
long and of the shape and appearance of the old-fashioned 
“Jong nine” cigar. These fall into the mud or shallow 
water and soon take root, the upper end giving off shoots, 
which, growing upward, send down other skoots or roots 
parallel with the main stems, and these taking root, again 
grow upward, and the parent stem as it continues to grow 
continues to send down other branches or roots to the 
water. I have seen these pendent branches descending 
twenty feet to the water, asstraight and smooth as an arrow, 
and aninch thick. I have walked a quarter of a mile 
through a mangrove thicket on the lower arching roots, lwo 
or three feet above the water, where there was not a particle 
of soil. But in time, drift, sea weeds and shells accumulate 
about the roots, and floating seeds lodge and germinate, so 
that at last an island is formed and lifted up above the sur- 
face of the water 

Another reason for our not tarrying long in this section 
was the scarcity of water. Our supply was getting short, 
and there had been no rain on the southwest coast for four 
months. We attempted to go up one of the creeks to the 
mainland or to fresh water, but the ebb tide left us aground 
and we were forced to return on the next tide. The water 
in these bays is quite shallow, so with an offing of several 
miles in the Gulf we sailed for Chuckaluskee River, where 
we expected to get a supply of water from cisterns at that 
settlement, the first north of Cape Sable. Stopping at 
Pavilion Key we found a boat with two men who told us 
the cisterns at Chuckaluskee were dry, so we went on to 
Panther Key and anchored for the night. 

We went avhore at Panther Key the next morning, where 
we found ahut and a bright-eyed old Spaniard and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. John Gomez. Old man Gomez is a 
noted character on the Southwest coast, having lived there 
for _— years or more. He is reputed to be a hundred 
years old. He told me that he went from Spain to St. Au- 
gustine when a young man, ten years before Florida was) 
ceded to the United States, which would make him about 
that age. He is held in wholesome dread by the settlers, 
who throw out dark hints of his having been a slaver, and 
even a pirate in his younger days; but ‘‘He was the mildest 
mannered man that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” He 
had a plantation up the creek, near Panther Key, but his 
well going dry, he had come down to his place on the key, 
where there was a shallow well with about six inches of 
brackish water. But he informed me that there was a good 
well on Cape Romano, some five milesto the westward. 
Gomez was under contract to furnish provisions to a Gov- 
ernment surveying party, who were then some six miles up 
the creek on the mainland. His schooner had gone to Key 
West for provisions, and he was daily expecting her. 

‘Are there any rattlesnakes on this island?” asked Jack. 

‘no see one for long-a time,” answered the old man, 
‘‘but I kill-a one, long-a time ago; very big-a one.” 

“Oh-h-h! Such a s-n-a-k-e! Such a snake!” broke in the 
old lady—a Georgia woman—with both hands before her 
face, waving away the imaginary reptile. ‘‘Dear me; dear 
me! lLcan see it now! Oh-h-h! Such a snake! 
snake!” 

‘How long was it?” asked Jack; “‘ten feet?” 

“Oh, dear! longer’n that; longer’n that!” answered she, 
“1 can see it now! Oh-h-h! Such a snake!’ Such a snake! 
*Twas as long as this room; it was; it was;1t was! I can see 
it now; I can see it now!” 

The. room was fifteen feetin length. 

‘Did you save the rattles?” asked Jack. 

“No, no,no! Oh-h-h! Such a snake! Such a snake! No, 
no! I saved myself; I saved myself! Oh-h-h! Such a snake! 
Such a snake! 

‘‘How thick was it?” persisted Jack, ‘‘as big as my leg?” 

“Oh, dear! bigger’n that; bigger’n that! Oh-h-h! such a 
snake, such a snake! Dear, dear, dear! I can see it now! I 
can see it now! Such a snake! such a snake! Oh, it makes 
me sick! it makes me sick! I can smell it too! I can smell it 
too! It was as big as a water bucket! it was, it was, it was! 
Oh-b-h! such a snake! such a snake!” 

‘Well, I believe it,” said Jack, ‘‘and it wasn’t much of a 
snake either, for if it was always as dry here as it is now, 
there is no need of a water bucket bigger than a pint cup!” 

As the old man could give us no water, he did the best he 
could by giving usa bountiful supply of tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes and bananas, for which he would take no money, 


Such a 


a 
“Me give-a you tomat, sweet-a potato, banan’. Me no 
want-a mon’; me give-a you.” 

We departed for Cape Romano, where, on the southerly 
shore, a quarter of a mile from the extreme point, we found 
a well of excellent water, from which we replenished our 
water casks. We took aramble on the beach, where we 
found great quantities of shells, sea-urchins, starfishes, sea- 
fans, sponges, etc. We then sailed for Cocoanut Key, five 
miles E.N.E. from Cape Romano. where there is a pass 
leading to Marco and Horr’s Islands. We anchored off 
Goodland Point on Marco, near the house of Capt. Roberts, 
who has a fine plantation of tomatoes, bananas, etc. These 
islands are high, with o—- soil, and are very productive; 
but the long drought had told on the plants. ‘Supt. Roberts 
owns a fine schooner, in which he carries his fruits and 
vegetables = ae —— in —_ season, and ot a — 
engages in fishing, turtling and sponging. On Horr’s Islan 
I found Capt. Horr, formerly of Ohio, who was well located 
for raising sub-tropical fruits and early vegetables, for these 
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islands possessed the best soil I saw on the west coast. At 
the west end of Marco, near.Caximbas Pass, a brother of 
Capt. Roberts has also a large and excellent plantation, and 
on its northerly side is the location of Capt. Collier, who 
also owns & weatherly schooner, transporting his pro- 
duce to Key West. This is a fine settlement, very pleasantly 
situated, the waters teeming with fish and turtles, green and 
loggerhead, and the flats with clams and oysters. Immense 
tarpum and jewfish are speared under the mangroves with 
“grains,” a stout, two-pronged fish spear, in the use of which 
these people are very expert. 

The boat being poled quietly along the fringe of man- 

ove bushes at the edge of the channels, the man standing 

n the bow with the grains ready at length spies a great tar- 

pum some six feet long, like a giant fish of burnished silver 
poised motionless in the shade. When within striking dis- 
tance he hurls the grains by its long handle with a skillful 
and dexterous thrust and an unerring aim, born of long ex- 
perience, which strikes home with an ominous thud, when 
the monster tears away with a tremendous spurt, leaps clear 
of the surface, and, falling back, makes the water fairly boil 
and seethe in his desperate efforts to escape. But the barbed 
grains holds fast and the long, stout line is as tense as 2 bow- 
string. The great fish tows the boat around like a cockle- 
shell, until his fierce struggles and grand leaps begin to tell 
on him, and at length he is towed ashore completely ex- 
hausted. Sometime the boat is capsized or swamped by 
an unusually large and powerful fish, but, as 1 have men- 
tioned before, these ‘‘Conchs” are almost amphibious, and 
seldom lose their fish, even under the most adverse circum- 
stances, 

Imagine a scene like this: A schooner under full sail, 
plowing the shallow waters of the Gulf, her prow proudly 
dashing aside the spray as ‘‘she walks the waters like a 
thing of life,” when a pensive young ‘‘Conch,” standing on 
the weather bow, clad only in a cotton shirt and trousers, 
throws his hat on deck as he turns his face toward the man 
at the tiller, and quietly, but quickly saying, ‘‘Luff ‘er up!” 
flings himself head first into the sea. One not accustomed 
to these people would think the young man mad and intent 
on suicide or a visit to Davy Jones’s locker; but as the ves- 
sel comes up into the wind with shaking sails, the pensive 

young Conch also comes up, shaking the short tail of an 
immense green turtle, which he has adroitly turned on-its 
back, and, towing it to the schooner’s side, a running noose 
is passed around a flipper, and it is hoisted on deck. Though 
this is not the usual way of catching turtle, it las been 
done. 

The mud flats about Caximbas Pass at low tide swarm 
with bay snipe and shore birds, and at flood tide the chan- 
nels under the mangroves teem with redfish, groupers, and 
snappers, while near the beds of coon oysters are sciools of 
sheepshead and drum. In fact, all of these passes and in- 
lets of the west coast are fairly alive with fishes, from the 
mullet to sharks and sawfish. While lying in his bunk, one 
can hear all night long the voices of the deep, under and 
around him. The hollow, muffled boom of the drumfish 
seems to be just under one’s pillow; schools of sparvid fishes 
feeding on shellfish ou the bottom sounds like the snapping 
of dry twigs on a hot fire; while a hundred tiny hammers in 
the hands of ocean sprites are tapping on the keel. Then is 
heard the powerful rush of the tarpum, the blowing of por- 
poises, and the snapping jaws of the sea-trout among the 
swarms of mullet, which, leaping from the surface by thou- 
sands, awake the watery echoes like showers of silver fishes 
falling in fitful gusts and squalls, 

On the islands about Caximbas Pass are many shell 
mounds, bearing witness to the ane ‘oyster suppers” en- 
joyed by the aboriginal inhabitants. From the proximity of 
wild lime and lemon trees, it may be presumed that they 
took them ‘‘on the half shell,” and also in the form of ‘‘box 
stews,” if we may judge from the fragments of pottery and 
fire-coals scattered through the heaps. Weare also reminded 
by tangible evidence that ‘‘clam chowder” was no novelty 
to them, and that they were on familiar terms with ‘fried 
scallops;” but whether a prehistoric ‘‘Dorlan” catered at 
these feasts, or whether the ‘‘Ingin meal” was moistened by 
libations of primeval ‘‘Mumm” or pristine ‘‘Piper Sec,” or 
were washed down by copious draughts of primogenial 
“ager,” deponent sayeth not. 

We left Caximbas Pass in the middle of the forenoon, with 
a northwest wind, sailing close-hauled al) day until an hour 
before sundown, when we put into Estro Pass for the night. 
We had just made everythifig snug; the kingfish was sput- 
tering in the gee the venison broiling over the coals, 
and the aroma of old Government Java was ascending 
toward the mastheads, when a small schooner also put in 
and dropped anchor on a shoal within fifty yards of us. 
The sails were lowered away and furled by the crew, which 
consisted of a solitary one-armed man. In a short time the 
receding tide left the little schooner aground, when I went 
over in the Daisy to see if we could be of any service. 

‘“‘Oh, no,” said the combined skipper and crew, ‘‘she’ll 
lay all the easier aground, and she’ll be afloat time enough 
for me in the mornin’, bet your ribs!” 

Then making a fire in his little stove he began preparing 
his supper. He had a cargo of bananas for Cedar Keys. 
This man, from the habit of hunting alligators in the sum- 
mer, had obtained the sobriquet of ‘‘Alligator Ferguson,” 
and was a charaeter of some note on the west coast. After 
supper he came over to the Rambler and assisted the boys in 
shark fishing, regaling them, between bites, with accounts 
of his prowess in hunting the huge saurians, which with 
him had become an all-absorbing passion. 

“‘What I don’t know "bout ‘gators, gentlemen,” said he, 
‘the ‘gator don’t know himself. If I can ketch his ugly 
eye, I can tell jist what he’s thinkin’ bout. If he sees me 
a comin’ with old ‘Sure-Death,’ my big Springfield rifle, he 
jist sez, sez he, ‘Thar’s Alligator Ferguson: my hide’s good 
as off, my teeth’s good as gone; I’ve done swallerin’ fish an’ 
pine knots in this vain world; my wattery pilgrimage is 
over; far’well to Flurida!’ ” 

“You must have killed a good many?” said Jack. 

‘‘Well, yes; a good many, and more too. I couldn’t 
"zactly say just how many I’ve killed and skun, or how 
many teeth I’ve pulled; but there ain’t a butcher who hez 
skun more beef-cattle or: mutton-sheep than I’ve skun 
*gators; and there ain’t a tooth-carpenter in the Newnited 

tates who hez extracted more teeth from humans than I 
*gators, I’ll be dod-busted if there is!” 

“I suppose that with the hides and teeth it is a pretty 
profitable business,” said Squire. 

‘‘Well, I care more for the fun than the profit. The hides 
and teeth buy grub and tobacker; that’s bizness, bet your 
ribs! But the enjyment of the fun is what makes life wuth 
livin’ with me. ou clean out the ’gaters, and you clean 
out me; ’xterminate ‘gators, and you ’xtinguish Alligator 
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Ferguson. Without his open countenance and lively tail 


this vale of tears ’ud hev no attrations fur me!” 


‘‘Take it altogether then, hides, teeth and fun, and it pays 


vou pretty well,” said Squire. 


“Bet your ribs! I get half a dollar for the hide, five dol- 
lars a pound for the teeth, and a dollar and seventy-five 


cents in fun for every ’gator I kill!” 


Jack, who was lying on his bunk, fished out from under 
it the skull of the big one he had shot at New River, and 
like Mr. Boffin in Mr. Venus’s shop, ‘‘lying behind its 


smile,” said: 
‘‘How is this for a specimen head, Mr. Ferguson?” 


“Well that ain’t half a bad head, but I’ve seen bigger 
ones, With bigger teeth, hut I never saw one jist like it on 


this coast; how long was he?” 
‘Twelve feet to an inch,” answered Jack. 


“T’ve killed a good many ’gators, but I never killed one 
over twelve feet. And ’gators is like humans, some has big 
heads, and some small heads; and ’tain’t allus the biggest 
*gator as has the biggest head, but ginerally the bigger the 
head the smaller the brain, jist like humans; but I’m bound 
to say no ’gator’s got much brain to brag on. I’ve caused 
a good many to die with watter on the brain, but I’m bound 
to say none ever died of inflammation on the brain, cause 
they ain’t got enough to inflame. There’s another curis thing 
*bout ‘gators, the smaller the brain, the more musk they 


carries, jist like humans!” 


ee i nt tt 


BOYHOOD REMINISCENCES. 


A Swe get along in years, portly and gouty, nearing the 
: sere and yellow leaf, as it were, and can no longer 
climb the rough mountain-side for the whirring grouse, nor 
take long tramps behind the faithful dog for quail or snipe, 
but have to content ourselves behind the blinds for bay-birds 
or water-fowl, or ride to a runway and take things easy for 
a shot; how natural it is of an evening at home, especially 
after perusing your glorious paper, to recall those days when 
we were wont to consider ourselves second to few in those 
sports where hardihood and perseverance were the sine qua 
non of success. From several articles recently i1 the For- 
EST AND STREAM, I see that others than ‘‘Jacobstaff” are 
going back to years agone. Thatis a sure sign that they are 


growing old, and they cannot hide it. 


My boyhood and early manhood were spent among the 
rugged hills of Madison county, New York State, some 
thirty or more miles from Cooperstown and the beautiful 
Lake Otsego, a region made renowned by Cooper, the great- 
est delineator of woodcraft character the world ever pro- 
duced. The original from whom the novelist took his 
Leatherstockings, was well known in our little village‘ 
When I was a boy he was an old man, and went only by the 
name of Old Hunter. He had lived for many years in a 
cabin in the woods, and hunted and fished for a living. For 
a few years before his death he lived in our village, age and 
rheumatism fast breaking the old man down. It was said 
that Old Hunter had a history; that he was a man of educa- 
tion and a lawyer of promise, but his domestic relations 
proving unfortunate, he had left his family, and with his 
dogs and gun had taken to the woods and had there lived 
for many years a hunter and trapper, rarely visiting the 
settlements until the deer and bear were gone and he had 
to come down to grouse and squirrel. But Old Hunter was 
a character, very taciturn, almost moody; and never, even 
when in his cups, would he tolerate any quizzing in regard 


to his earlier life. He was alwvys hunting and fishing alone, 
and invariably successful. Let an intimation be given a 


day or two in advance that Judge Mason wanted a brace of 


grouse, a half-dozen squirrels, or some trout, and he never 
failed to fill the order. 

He was an object of great veneration to us boys, and many 
were the pleadings to be allowed to go with him on some of 
his tramps, but of no avail. I had given the old man a 
promising pup, and he was well disposed toward me, but I 
never could get his consent to go with him; he always had 
some excuse—too far for us boys, we were too noisy. etc., 
until one day in the spring—drumming time for the part- 
ridge; we knew nothing about grouse nor clese seasons in 
those days—I was out ona little hunt by myself, when I 
espied the old man slowly climbing the wooded hill. ‘‘Now 
is the time,” thought I; ‘‘he has got to take me now.” I in- 
sisted upon accompanying him. He didn’t like it, I knew; 
said he ‘‘had got to git a couple patridges for Lawyer Mit- 
chell,” but that if I would ‘‘keep still and obey orders I 
might foller along.” I followed along very quietly up that 
rugged hillside. 

Finally we came to a thicket of undergrowth. Here the 
old man paused. ‘‘This,” said he, ‘‘is a good place for a 
patridge. You go that way,” pointing to the right, ‘‘and 
I'll go this. We'll come together on t’other side; perhaps 
we may start one out 0’ here.” 

I started around and had not gone more than half way 
when I heard the old man’s gun. Upon his joining me, sure 
enough a grouse hung at his belt. ‘‘You’ve got one, I see.” 
‘*Yes,” said the old fellow, ‘‘he was on a log and I shot him 
through the head.” The marks of the bullet were there, 
clear through the eyes. 

We trudged on a while longer, until in his judgment we 
came to another likely place, when the same arrangement 
was proposed: ‘‘You go around that way and I'll go this.” 
Now about this time I began to suspect something, I hardly 
knew what. ‘‘All right,” I said and started off, but only a 
short distance, when I whipped back, dodging behind the 
trees, and followed the old fellow. He didn’t go far; but 
looking around carefully and being apparently satisfied that 
there were no prying eyes on him, he parted the bushes and 
stepped ina short distance. I was close behind, holding 
my breath, when what did Isee! A drumming log and, 
hanging by a noose, a grouse. The old hunter took the 
bird from the noose, and after punching a sharp stick 
through its head hung it to his belt, and then deliberately 
fired his gun off in the air. That wasfor me. I retreated 
a wiser boy for the future, and with some of that veneration 
gone. My idol was somewhat cracked, if not entirely 
broken. 

1 watched the old veteran after that, and I found his 
favorite trout resort away in a swamp where no one ever 
dreamed of finding a trout at all, much less fish of a pound 
or more in weight. 

Ah! those were good old days. We boys didn’t have 
much pocket money in those times; Baptist ministers’ sons 
generally, I believe, don’t have, and we sometime were 
hard. put to our trumps to get the ammunition we wanted. 


My first gun was an old flintlock musket, with hard peas. 


scooped surreptitiously from the farmers’ bin, for shot. 
What a red-letter day it was for me when my father, wishing 
to reward me for being an exceptional good boy, put into 














































miles around. 


squirrel resorts. 


had saved up for the occasion. 


good to go back to them. J ACOBSTAFF. 


A FEW WORDS FOR THE WOODS. 


criminate zeal throughout the country. 


destruction of forests. 


chopper. 


garish day. 


ways. 


It ought to be made illegal for a man to fell a shade tree 
without a ‘‘good and sufficient” reason, and that reasou to 
be considered by an intelligent and authorized body of men 
who know the value (other than as merchantable cord wood) 
of trees. Every winter the felling of trees—the utter de- 
struction of forests—goes on, and every summer follows a 
drought and intense heat. Thin out, ye wielders of the ax, 
thin out, but do not desolate! Plant, ye farmers, plant your 
barren, bleak hillsides with goodly trees, and increase your 
comfort, the beauty of the land, and, most assuredly, your 


revenues, by so doing. O. W. R. 





Blatuyal History. 


APPROACH OF SPRING AT ST. LOUIS. 


JEFFERSON, Wis., Feb. 19, 1883. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The following letter from Mr. O. Widmann, of St. Louis, 
Mo., is too good for me to keep all to myself.—W. W. 
CooKE: 

St. Louris, Feb. 16, 1883.—We have had unusually cold 
and disagreeable weather since the first of January. Old 
Boreas was reigning and kept the ground. white and the 
temperature below the pleasure-point for ornithological 
field work. January was cold and windy. February tried 
to make things better by a two days’ rain, with the mercury 
below 38°. Of course it succeeded splendidly in making 
matters worse, and everything, from the smallest grass 
stalk to the largest tree, was covered with a heavy coat of 
glittering ice. Ornithology had to go on skates or stay at 
home. his miserable weather lasted a whole week, 
from the 3d to the 10th, but by the 14th a warm rain and a 





strong breeze from the south raised the thermometer 


to 62°. 

This first warm breeze brought the first flock of ducks, 
and since that time thousands and thousands have passed 
north. Between 4and 5 P.M. on the 15th twenty-eight 


large flocks passed, and at 5 P.M. twenty gulls were in 


sight, passing slowly up in beautiful gyrations; two small 


and two very large flocks of geese were also seen. Between 
7 and 8A. M., the 16th, I counted over fifty flocks of 
ducks, amounting to over two thousand individuals, going 
up the same way and at the same great height. To-night 


the mercury stands at 25° and all is white and hard again. 


Did these ducks know about this approaching great change 
in the weather and did not mind it, or contrary to the 


belief of some ornithologists, are unable to read probabil- 
ities? 

Since this first south-wind period seems to mark a new 
era is our bird life, it will be well to close the chapter of mid- 
winter notes now and report what I have seen. 

As the weather during the first six weeks of this year 
did not permit excursions to new fields, I contented myself 
with revisiting the ground gone over in December to see 
what had become of my little friends enumerated in my 
New Yeatr’s report. 

Of the three mocking birds mentioned there, two stood 
the weather bravely and are doing well, but the other has 
not been seen since the freezing rain of 2, 3. Bluebirds 
have also remained at their old places, and as a sign that 
they did not suffer even during the ice-coated spell, the first 
mild day two males were already courting a female, with 


as fine a carol as ever heard in spring. 


Titmice, chickadees, wrens and nuthatches are not dis- 


turbed by any kind of winter weather, as they'tcan find food 
where few other birds would think of looking for it, and 


my hand my first shotgun—a percussion cap, 14-gauge, 
single barrel. How the squirrels, crows and partridges 
(grouse) caught it for the next few seasons. But I outgrew 
that, and my longing was for a rifle that came in one time. 
Ah! those indeed were haleyon days, roaming over old 
Madison county hills. There was not a spot that I did not 
know; and every butternut or hickory tree near a wood for 
ow I watched for the cornfields near cer- 
tain pieces of woods, and how angry we all used to get at 
the farmers when they cut down for the wood our favorite 


And those ’coon hunts o’ nights! What an immense 
amount of tramps and downright hard work we used to go 
through; and the sucker and pickerel hooking through the 
ice; and the fox hunts. Of course we shot them—if we got 
a chance; we straddled no horse after them in that region. 
And the hares (big white ones) in the cedar swamp; and 
the chicken shoots, and afterward, when we had achieved 
our rifle, the turkey matches; and the trapping for muskrats 
and mink. How proud I was the day I caught my first 
mink. It brought me $1.25; and what an amount of ammu- 
nition that bought. Let me see, we used to pay—for powder 
¢ pound, 9 cents; shot, 2 pounds, 12 cents; caps, G.D., 10 
for a cent, 80 cents. That was about the amount of our 
purchase at one time, except on Fourth of July, when we 


Tam becoming garrulous. But these are about the usual 
experiences of boys fond of sport, and it does my old heart 


;\ VERY sportsman should be a wood-lover and foe to the 
4 ruthless axe which is being swung with such indis- 


Tree after tree falls to the ground, hilltops are made bare 
and unsightly objects, and ugly vistas are opened up by the 


To be sure there are voices raised and able pens wielded 
against this vandalism, but it is the duty of every man who 
carries the rod or the gun to be alive to the interests at stake 
and in every way possible to stay the hand of the wood- 


Year by year has the writer mourned the loss of favorite 
trees in his walks and drives; every spring and every fall 
has he sought some sturdy elm or oak in his fishing or shoot- 
ing excursions, and found in its place a hideous stump, and 
the expected shady halt a baneful, barren place, open to the 


If the woods go, the game and the fish must also go, for 
the one must have cover in which to rear and to rest, and 
the other must have pure water, which depends upon the 
forests. Some men are so utterly pig-headed as to be blind 
to their own greed and interests, and such must be made to 
heed the laws of nature and to follow in her gentle, kindly 
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tree holes afford unexcelled. shelter. Nevertheless they al] 
appreciate southerly winds, and become loquacious in their 
exultation over a big rise in temperature. 

Most, but not all, of the yellow-rumped warblers have 
vanished. The purple finch has become very numerous, 
Large.numbers collected during the ‘‘glacial period” in aj] 
places where the coral-berry or Indian currant grows. Ip 
those cold days, when everything, even their favorite syca- 
more buttons, was buried in a sheet of ice, they had to put 
up with this meager food. They worked hard all day to 
appease their hunger, but did not succeed. Hard, unsatis. 
factory work it was for them, as they do not eat the whole 
berry, but merely the sinall seeds within, and even these 
they have to husk before devouring. After the birds had 
worked there a few days, the ground was covered with the 
husks, skins and pulp. On six acres, overgrown with 
patches of this plant, I found about a hundred purple 
finches. About ten-per cent. were in crimson, and the other 
in plain brown. When the weather moderated they left 
the coral-berries. The American goldfinch braved the cold 
of January, but the freezing process of February 3 was too 
much for them. They have almost wholly disappeared. A 
walk of nine miles in nine hours revealed only two 
birds. 

White-throated, white-crowned, song, and tree sparrows 
and the black snowbirds remained the same at their winter 
quarters. Old Pipilo has braved the cold well, his call 
comes from the same thicket as in December, and Mrs. 
Pipilo is seen not a hundred yards off. The cardinal gros 
beak is a hardly fellow, but he likes warm days in winter 
better than cold ones. When the sun shone brightly on the 
12th inst. he was much pleased with it and put in a lovely 
song. 

The crow seems to degenerate! It cannot stand so much 
as it used to. I found them badly starved and frozen, with 
a terribly empty stomach, and the whole bird not more than 
one-half its usual weight. 

Blue jays still know how to keep from starving, or else 
they manage to live on noise making. 

The downy and hairy woodpeckers remain at their places, 

















































how deep the mud is. Mr. Redhead tried his best to stay 
and live on ice-cold acorns and such like. I met him in 


remorse for not going with his brothers. The flickers re- 
mained, and were doing well on the 12th inst., but they 
looked as if resolved not to stay with us next winter. 

New species seen since last report: 

Pine goldfinch—One bird 1, 18. 

Golden-crowned kinglet—Two pairs 1, 6. 

Brown creeper—One bird 1, 6. 

Red poll linnet—One bird 2, 7, and flock of 30-36 2, 12. 
They were wholly unacquainted with sucha thing as a shot- 


un. 
Lapland longspur—i, 6. A flock of thousands on a field 
grown over with a sedge, on the seeds of which they were 
feeding eagerly. It seemed that they had made a contract 
with the owner of the field to clear it of every seed in the 
shortest time. And how they went to work! <A pretty 
hard work, too, as they had to husk the minute seeds. They 
were not willing to leave their task undone, and a shot had 
no other effect than to make them go up in a cloud witha 
thundering noise, whirl a few seconds, and come down 
again near the same spot. They seemed to do the work 
systematically; every few minutes the rear part of the army 
flew over the heads of the others to the front, and all moved 
in the same direction. 

Swamp sparrow—One bird, 1, 29, same place where I 
found one last winter. 

Purple grackle—Four seen 1, 18, and two on 1, 29. 

A few gulls (LZ. argentatus Smithsonianus) remained here 
and were seén several times over the Mississippi at the 
south part of the city, where the strong current prevented 
the forming of ice. 


BREEDING OF THE RATTLESNAKE 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Feb. 1 “E. S.” writes of the habits of 
reptiles, gives some information from personal knowledge, 
and arrives at certain conclusions, in one of which I think 
he may be mistaken. He says that he “knows that the 
rattlesnake is propagated from the egg;” but I have been 
taught to the contrary, and will relate a circumstance 
wherein for once, at least, there was no ‘‘intervention of 
eee to bring a lively lot of young rattlesnakes into the 
world. 

I spent the summer of 1881 at a watering place in this 
State, where rattlesnakes are not unknown. At the hotel 
was a French cook named Joe, who had a fondness for 
snakes, particularly those which made a noise with their 
tails. Not a great way from the hotel was a ‘‘den,” and one 
day Joe, accompanied by an old rattlesnake hunter named 
George explored the mass of broken rocks constituting the 
“den” and returned to the hotel with several live rattle- 
snakes; their fangs were drawn and they were placed in a 
box with a glass cover. Snakes are not exempt from acci- 
dents; one died, one got out and was killed and one was 
sold; but Joe made other journeys to the den to keep up his 
stock, so that near the close of the month of August 
the snake box contained two large snakes, nearly four 
feet long each; one a black ‘male without fangs, 
the other a yellow female with fangs. About the Ist 
of September the female was delivered of nine young 
snakes, each about eight inches long. Among others my 
brother and a prominent New York lawyer witnessed the 
parturition. saw the snake after she had brought five 
young into the world, and again directly after the last one 
was born, but I take my brother’s statement as an eye-wit- 
ness to the entire operation. Each young snake was envel- 
oped in a sac, and as about one-half the; sac became visible 
outside the vent it would burst, liberating the young. As 
soon as born the little snakes coiled themselves in the 
most approved style. Eight were born alive, one dead. 
After five were born, at intervals of only a few minutes, 
there was an intermission of nearly two hours, then the others 
followed. When I saw the snakes bits of the sacs were in 
the bottom of the box. Did not ‘“‘E. 8S.” mistake the sacs 
in the snake that he killed for eggs? 

The Frenchman, Joe, took the snakes, old and young, to 


Albany; and a few months after his arrival there was bit- 
ten on the hand by the female snake, and his death fol- 
lowed in afew hours. This has nothing to do with the 
birth of the snakes, but much to do with their death, for 
the authorities ordered them killed. 


A. N. CHENEY, 
Gten’s Fatts, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1883. 


and are bound to make love the first warm day, no matter 


cold days, but he did not say much, and seemed to suffer 
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THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 


With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance; 
Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 


BY EVERETT SMITH 


192. Bartramian Sandpiper—T7ringa bartramia Aud, ; Bar- 
tramia longicauda Ridg. 555; Cs. 640.—Abundant. Arrives 
in April and early May. Breeds upon the ground in fields 
and pastures, and lays four or more buff eggs with fine brown 
spots sparingly distributed, late in May and early in June. 
The young birds are well grown in August. The Bar- 
tramian sandpipers are locally termed “‘highland plover” or 
‘upland plover.” During the latter pes of August they 
commence to wend their way toward the south, moving in 
small flocks from the inland breeding places to the marshes 
and fields along the coast, and but few, if any, remain until 
the month of October. Their movements, as well as their 
cries during the love season, are peculiar, and such as to be 
witnessed at no other time of the year. Various evolutions 
are performed in the air, and cries are uttered which bear 
no resemblance whatever to the familiar notes heard later in 
the season. 

Sometime rising so high in the air as to become nearly 
invisible, the bird will repeat these cries, circle about, swoop 
with set wings somewhat in the manner of a nighthawk, 
ete. It is difficult'to describe the cry usually uttered at such 
times. A quick repetition of short, shrill whistles resem- 
bling those of the fish hawk is followed by a diminishing 
decrescendo terminal note much prolonged. But few of our 
wading birds are so highly esteemed for food as are these 
sandpipers, which may well rank with the woodcock and 
snipe in this respect. Leaving Maine in very fat condition 
during the month of September, they migrate to regions 
beyond the southernmost limits of the United States. When 
returning, they arrive upon the Southern shores in such 
lean condition and gray plumage that their general appear- 
ance is greatly changed from that of the summer. 

193. Buff-breasted Sandpiper—TZringu rufescens Aud.; 
Tryngites rufescens Ridg. 536, Cs. 641.—Rare. Although a 
little larger than the sandpipers, most commonly known «as 
“peeps,” yet this bird is so small as to be given little rank as 
game, and therefore itis probable that but few of those shot 
ever appear in the markets or are reported to ornithologists. 
Yet the species is nowhere represented by large numbers, and 
in Maine it is the rarest of the sandpipers known here. I 
have the following record of specimens shot at Scarboro, 
Maine: Two in 1850 by Caleb G. Loring, Jr.; two in 1864 
(one by the writer, August 31, and the other September 3); 
one August 21, 1866, by the writer. My fricnd Nathan 
Clifford Brown has given the following additional record: 
One ‘‘shot out of a flock of golden plover,” September 13, 
1875; also one shot by Mr. J. H. Bondin September, 1875; 
one shot by Mr. Henry Fletcher, August J, 1877, and one 
shot by Mr. Brown himself, September 1, 1877; one shot hy 
Charles E. Somerby, Esq., September 1, 1882. i 

194. Sanderling—Tringu urenaria Aud.; Calidris arenaria 
Ridg. 542, Cs. 627.—Abundant along the coast during 
autumn migrations, August and September. Locally known 
as ‘beach bird.” Associating in flocks upon the sand 
beaches. The birds of this species may be distinguished 
from the ‘‘peeps”’ by their larger size, general white appear- 
jance of plumage (in autumn), and upon examination by the 
ack of a hind toe. The latter feature is peculiar to no other 
species of our sandpipers. The spring migration of the 
sanderlings past the coast of Maine is made far out at sea. 
The sole instance of their eccurrence on the shores of Maine 
in spring that I have learned of was at Scarboro, May 30, 1882. 
A flock of eight was seen and five of them were shot. 

195. Ruff, Reeve—Philomachus pugnux Moehring ; Machetes 
pugnax Ridg. 554, Cs. 639.—Accidental visitant from 
Europe or Great Britain. Ruff isthe name applied to the male 
species, and reeve to the female. I shot a reeve at Scarboro, 
Maine, April 10, 1870. The bird was alone, flying swiftly 
near the water, down the course of the Nonesuch River, 
and.uttered no cry. Although about to shoot some ducks 
as this bird passed me, I sacrificed my opportunity to pro- 
cure the stranger, A specimen was shot at one of the lakes 
in Upton, Maine, September 8, 1874. Mr. Boardman has 
reported the capture of a specimen at the Bay of Fundy 
and several other specimens have been killed in New Eng- 
land at various times and the facts publicly reported. 

196. Spotted Sandpiper or Tatler, ‘“Teeter’—TZotanus 
macularius Aud., Tringoides maeularius Ridg. 557, Cs. 638, 
—Abundant. Arrives in early May. Breeds. Nests upon 
the ground late in May and in June, and lays four buff eggs 
blotched and spotted all over with dark brown. A neat nest 
of grass is usually made. The downy young are light drab 
upon the upper parts, with a brownish black median line 
from base of bill to tail. Straight black line each side of 
head, from nostril to rear of head, interrupted by eye. 
Lower parts white. Feet flesh color. The ‘‘teeters” ure 
generally distributed throughout Maine, about the inland 
streams and lakes as well as along the coast. 

197. Solitary Sandpiper or Tatler—TZotanue solitarius 
Aud.; Rhyacophilus solitarius Ridg. 550, Cs. 638.—Com- 
mon. Arrives in.May. Frequents muddy ditches, wet 
barnyards, etc., and is sometime known locally as “‘barn- 
yard plover.” Some birds of this species remain in Maine 
throughout the summer, and probably breed here, although 
the discovery of their nests and eggs here has not heen re- 
ported as yet. 

198, Little Yellowshanks Tatler, ‘“Yellowleg”—Totanus 
Aavipes Aud., Ridg. 549, Cs. 634.—Abundant during sum- 
mer and autumn upon the marshes along the coast. Locaily 
termed ‘‘summer yellowleg.” Very rarely scen in Maine in 
the spring, and the following record comprises all the notes 
1 have of its occurrence here at that season or before July. 
(Doubtless the June specimens were unusually early return 
arrivals from the north. This species and the red-breasted 
snipe were observed at Scarboro, Me., July 5, 1868.) One 
May 7, 1852; one May 20, 1853; four in 1858 (one May 12, 
two May 17, one May 25); one April 23, 1859; one May 12, 
ia one June 24, 1863; one April 30, 1864; one June 28, 

1 once procured a specimen with the plumage of the 
breeding season upon the second day of J uly, at an island 
in the Bay of Fundy, and saw another one, apparently its 
mate, at the same locality. : 

Usually but few “‘yellowlegs” of this species arrive here 
during July, but throughout the month of August and the 
earlier part of September they are generally abundant about 
the marshes, For extremely late autumn dates of its occur- 
rence here the following are notable: One October 7, 1858; 
three October 11, 1858; one October 21, 1863; one October 
10, 1864; one October 14, 1881. 

199. Great Yellowshanks Tatler, “ Yellowleg”—Totanus 
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vociferus Aud.; Totanus . melanoleucus Ridg. 548, Cs. 633. — 
Locally termed ‘‘winter yellowleg.” Abundant during 
spring and autumn migrations, especially on the marshes 
along the coast. Arrives early in April, and the spring 
migration extends throughout this month and May. The 
autumn migration occurs during August, September, and 
October. The latest date I have record of ‘its occurrence is 
that of two specimens shot at Scarboro, November 5, 1861. 

200. Semipalmated Tatler, Willet—TZotanus semipalmuta 
Aud.; Symphemia semipalmata Ridg. 552, Cs. 632.—Not 
very common. Summer visitant. I have the record of but 
a single instance of the occurrence of this species here in 
spring, a bird found at Scarboro, May 21, 1866. It is of not 
uncommon occurrence in summer and autumn, but appar- 
ently rather an irregular visitant, and the species is never 
abundant here. 

201. Great Marbled Godwit—Limosa fedoa Aud.; Limosa 
Seda Ridg. 548, Cs. 628.—Rare; occasional visitant from 
the South. The following record is from notes of the occur- 
rence of the species at Scarboro, Maine: Two in 1852, one 
in 1855, one in 1857, ten in 1862 (two shot Aug. 20, three 
Aug. 21, five Aug. 25), two in 1863 (one shot Aug. 13, one 
Aug. 25), one April 20, 1865. The latter is the sole record I 
have of the occurrence of the species here in spring. 

202. Hudsonian Godwit—Limosu hudsonica Aud.; Limosa 
hemastica Ridg, 545, Cs. 629.—Not uncommon at the Scar- 
boro marshes during the autumn migrations, but never 
abundant. Not seen in spring. Sometimes locally termed 
“brant bird” and also ‘‘spot rump,” on account of the con- 
spicuous white mark across base of tail. 

203. Longbiled Curlew—Numenius longirostris Aud., 
Ridg. 558, Cs. 643.—Occasional visitant in summer, Un 
common. My only record of its occurrence here in spring 
is that of a single specimen shot at Scarboro, May 2, 1866. 

204. Hudsonian Curlew, “Jack Curlew’—Numenius 
hudsonieus Aud., Ridg. 559, Cs. 645.—Common during 
spring and autumn migrations. Arrives in May. Never 
abundant here. 

205. Esquimaux Curlew, ‘‘Dough-bird’—Numenius 
borealis Aud,, Ridg. 560, Cs. 646.—Common during spring 
and autumn migrations, Irregularly abundant. Great 
numbers of curlews migrate along the coast of Maine far 
out at sea, and only appear here upon the land when heavy 
weather causes them to pause in their fligkt and come to the 
shores. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 

Tue Puase’s Nicut Sonc.—Editor Forest und Stream: 
Anent your ‘‘Visions of the Night,” dees anyone doubt the 
dreaming capacity of birds and animals? In the case of the 
pheebe birdit is very evident tome that such is the fact. 
Take a night in August or September and fancy yourself 
with me listening to Nature’s voice, after the world is asleep, 
Scurcely a breath stirs the treetops and the full rich moon. 
light glistens on the dense foliage, casting the clearly cut 
shadows of trunk and branch on the grassy carpet below. 
The air vibrates to the song of myriads of katydids, while the 
drone! drone! drone! drone! of the crickets, lending a mono- 
tonous and soothing accompamment comes to us in regular 
pulsations from the woods. Then it is that you may hear 
the pheebe’s voice ring out from the dark chien among the 
trees clear and sweet (though plaintive) above the insect 
chorus, as though the little fellow slumbered uneasily,— 
Dick. 





Onto Bird ARRivAts.—East Randolph, O., Feb. 16, 
1883.—-Saw two kildeer plover flying north. This is the 
earliest record of its arrival in this vicinity 1 ever heard of. 
Weather warm, thermometer 65°. Bluebirds, robips, and 
crows are here. Crows have been here all winter, and also 
the song sparrow, which is now in full song. It may not 
be out of place here to give dates of earliest arrivals of blue- 
bird during the past five successive years: Feb, 22, 1878; 
March 5, 1879; Feb. 17, 1880; Feb. 22, 1881; Feb. 13, 1882; 
Feb. 16, 1883.---A. HA. 





Gaye Bag and Gan. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ud- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


A HOLIDAY CRUISE TO MAINE. 


fT AVE you ever forgotten your first deer hunt? How 

every article in the outfit was examined, criticized and 
talked over again and again, and that rifle was in such 
prime condition that its various parts seemed to be out on 
dress parade, and had imbibed so much of your excitement 
that you could actually feel a tremor running through its 
fine fiber, and how—but, of course, your memory. has played 
you no such prank, and the recollection is, undoubted, as 
fresh at the present time as it was on that memorable day, 
when you, while telling the boys that you had brought the 
quarry to camp, vainly tried, under an assumed air of un- 
concern, to hide that pardonable and natural pride of the 
heart which we both know. 

For I have recently experienced my first deer hunt. In 
company with two congenial spirits and fellow students, 
Fred Todd, of Milltown, N. B., and Harmon J. Coulter, of 
Georgetown, Col., I hurried away from the classic halls of 
the Phillips Andover Academy at the commencement of the 
Christmas vacation and took train for Todd’s home. 

We left Boston at 9 A. M., Dec. 22, 1882, and after a 
delightful ride reached Bangor, Me., at8 P.M. At the 
latter place we transferred ourselves and belongings to a 
sleeper, and made all preparations for a hasty change at Me- 
Adam Junction, N. B., to the night train for St. Stephens, 
and then turned in; but not to peaceful slumber, for scarcely 
had we sunk into the arms of Morpheus, and even before a 
fair opportunity had been given to launch off into sweet 
dreams of deer, and deer hunts, in which every tree had the 
wonderful faculty of turning into one of these beautiful 
creatures, when we were roused by a Custom House officer, 
while ‘‘crossing the line,” who went through us, and came 
mighty near nipping Toddy’s trip in its infancy, by walking 
off with all his rifle shells. 1t was only after the most 
strenuous and frantic efforts and our united persuasive 
powers that we three nightshirted and excited youths bore 
back the shells in triumph. 

Upon reaching MeAdata'Fanction, at about 2 A. M., the 
bracing news greeted us that the night train had been taken 
off, compelling us to make this our headquarters for the 
time being; so rousing the inmates of the Junction House, 
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we secured rooms and finished our interrupted sleep. 
Making a cautious survey in the morning we found that we 
were anchored in the midst of about a dozen houses and an 
ocean of bare, blackened stumps (the result of one of those 
destructive fires that so often swept over these wooded coun- 
tries). ‘‘Not much excitement to be found here,” thought 
we; so settling back with the latest Forest AND STREAM, 
we gave ourselves over to its pages. But mine host, Capt. 
Herbert, proved himself a jolly good fellow, and entertained 
us with not a few stories of bear and deer hunting, and re- 
ported that deer were plenty in the adjoining country; so 
that the time ambled along very pleasantly until the train 
hove in sight. To Harmony and myself this “down East” 
trip was an entirely new experience, and it was with a deal 
of pleasure that we took note of the country, the people. 
and their dress. 

Have you, reader, ever been down this a If so you 
will recall the many fine specimens of manhood that ap- 
peared at every station as you hurried toward the wilder- 
ness. After leaving Bangor the great interests of the people 
are centered in their forests, and fully nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants in the immediate vicinity of the great water 
ways are interested, in some way or other, in the lumber 
trade. This of course necessitates avast deal of out-door 
life; the result of this active exercise is plainly seen in the 
natives. They had long since donned their winter garb, and 
with the body snugly encompassed in numerous shirts and 
thick homespun, and with feet inclosed in their fancifully 
colored stockings and larakins, many of the costumes were 
really picturesque. At about 3 P. M. of the same day we 
sped away to St. Stephens, a city which with two others 
(Calais and Milltown), constitute what is known as the 
Union. 

These places, distributed on the east and west banks of 
the St. Croix, are connected by three bridges, and with each 
recurring spring are the scene of bustling activity; the many 
thousand feet of lumber felled around the head-waters and 
branches of the St. Croix are rafted down, and here meet 
their arch-cnemy, the ever ready saw. 

It is needless to say that at Milltown, at the residence of 
Mr. Charles F. Todd, a+ most hearty welcome awaited us, 
for any one who has had the good fortune to tarry with him 
has always carried away the most pleasant memories. We 
remained at Mr. Todd’s until the 26th; in the meantime all 
the necessary paraphernalia had been collected, and it was 
with no little pleasure that we surveyed our kit, and hastily 
stowing away snowshoes, axes, guns, etc., into one of those 
comfortable and tough little sleighs known as pungs (in 
which the Brunswickians dart about), we, arrayed in the 
prevailing mode of the country—heavy caps and mittens, 
each with six pairs of woolenstockings under our moccasins, 
deposited ourselves in the interstices of the baggage and 
started for Princeton, Me., twenty miles away, where we 
met our guide, Mitchell Sewey by name, a tall, muscular 
Indian of the Passamaquoddy tribe. He proved himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the country and with the most 
likely places for game, at the same time an intelligent, hard 
working fellow. I feel no hesitation in recommending him 
to any one that may visit the region. 

Leaving Princeton at about 11 A. M., we drove rapidly 
across Lewey’s and Big lakes to Grand Lake Stream, twelve 
miles distant. Here is located one of the State hatcheries. 
We were not able to inspect very thoroughly, but found 
everything in excellent working order, and were gratified to 
hear of the good results of their work. May it keep on. 

From Grand Lake Stream, under the direction of the guide, 
we struck off on a bark road for a logging camp, fourteen 
miles off, known to be in the center of a great deer country. 
Oh! the horrors of that bark road, the worst corduroy in 
the country covdd not equal it. After unsuccessfully try 
ing to hang on the pung we all, with the exception of the 
one driving, got out and walked. The sleigh was first up, 
and then down, with a soul-stirring plunge, then 2 violent 
lurch to one side of the road, and after extricating the pung 
from the bushes, only to go ahead a few steps and strike an 
unexpected root, a snap aud spring of the pung, and a gen- 
eral movement of the baggage was the inevitable result, and 
so it was repeated until, when still far from our doubtful 
destination, night closed in upon us. The prospect of spend- 
ing the night in these woods with the thermometer loafing 
around the zero point, seemed to gain ground as we went 
on; for roads crossed and branched off from the one we were 
on in the most perplexing confusion, The thought was not 
at all inspiring, for we were more than tired after our hard 
day's travel, and our horse was nearly tuckered. We were 
more in sympathy with this faithful animal than with our- 
selves, and feared the consequences of the night bivouac for 
its sake. 

The guide kept far ahead, and with the aid of a torch ex- 
plored most of the roads; so keeping up a steady trudging 
and following his directions. at about 8 P. M. the most wel- 
come sight of smoke from a logging camp met our eager 
gaze; with a “view Hullo” we lost no time in ensconeing 
ourselves within its spacious walls. 

The hospitalities of the woodmen are proverbial; rough 
and uncouth as they are, they always share with you a 
generous portion of their lot. Their welcome appeals 
directly to the heart, said member generally being reached 
through the stomach. 

The cook bustled around and soon had a piping hot supper 
of beans, camp bread, and tea sweetened with molasses, 
No matter what time a man may strike one of these camps, 
the first question plumped at him is: ‘‘Well, stranger, hed 
anthing to eat?” Other categories seem to be of minor 
importance. An hour or so was spent in pleasant chat over 
the prospects for game, andin making all preparations for 
the morrow’s early start. The choppers had seen deer quite 
often while going to and from work, though many doubts 
were expressed as to our chances for capturing one, the 
snow being hardly deep enough for snow-shoeing, but mak- 
ing very uncomfortable walking; it would be necessary to 
exercise the utmost skill in still-hunting, and meet cunning 
with cunning. After a pleasant talk Todd and Harmony 
deposited themselves in the bunk (better known as the ram's 
pasture) with the men. 

There were ten men in the gang all told, under the leader- 
ship of Joshua Crockett, of whom 1 shall write hereafter, 
This bunk occupied the larger portion of one side of the 
camp, and had a thick mattress of spruce and hemlock 
boughs. No time is lost in disrobing in the woods, the 
refinements of civilization are left in the settlements—taking 
off moccasins, and dislodging yourself from four or five 
pairs of stockings completes the necessary toilet. Securely 
wrapping yourself in a blanket, you soon, on those aromatic 
boughs, sleep the wep of the blessed. : 

I stayed up a while longer and buried my cranium in 
Hallock’s ‘‘Sportsman’s Gazetteer,” in order to glean addi- 
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tree holes afford unexcelled shelter. Nevertheless they al] 
appreciate southerly winds, and become loquacious in their 
exultation over a big rise in a. 

Most, but not all, of the yellow-rumped warblers have 
vanished. The purple finch has become very numerous, 
Large numbers collected during the ‘‘glacial period” in aj] 
places where the coral-berry or Indian currant grows. In 
those cold days, when everything, even their favorite syca- 
more buttons, was buried in a sheet of ice, they had to put 
up with this meager food. They worked hard all day to 
appease their hunger, but did not succeed. Hard, unsatis. 
factory work it was for them, as they do not eat the whole 
berry, but merely the sinall seeds within, and even these 
they have to husk before devouring. After the birds had 
worked there a few days, the ground was covered with the 
husks, skins and pulp. On six acres, overgrown with 
patches of this plant, I found about a hundred purple 
finches. About ten-per cent. were in crimson, and the other 
in plain brown. When the weather moderated they left 
the coral-berries. The American goldfinch braved the cold 
of January, but the freezing process of February 3 was too 
much for them. They have almost wholly disappeared. A 
— of nine miles in nine hours revealed only two 
birds. 

White-throated, white-crowned, song, and tree sparrows 
and the black snowbirds remained the same at their winter 
quarters. Old Pipilo has braved the cold well, his call 
comes from the same thicket as in December, and Mrs. 
Pipilo is seen not a hundred yards off. The cardinal gros 
beak is a hardly fellow, but he likes warm days in winter 
better than cold ones. When the sun shone brightly on the 
12th inst. he was much pleased with it and put in a lovely 
song. 

The crow seems to degenerate! It cannot stand so much 
as it used to. I found them badly starved and frozen, with 
a terribly empty stomach, and the whole bird not more than 
one-half its usual weight. 

Blue jays still know how to keep from starving, or else 
they manage to live on noise making. 

The downy and hairy woodpeckers remain at their places, 
and are bound to make love the first warm day, no matter 
how deep the mud is. Mr. Redhead tried his best to stay 
and live on ice-cold acorns and such like. I met him in 
cold days, but he did not say much, and seemed to suffer 
remorse for not going with his brothers. The flickers re- 
mained, and were doing well on the 12th inst., but they 
looked as if resolved not to stay with us next winter. 

New species seen since last report: 

Pine goldfinch—One bird 1, 18. 

Golden-crowned kinglet—Two pairs 1, 6. 

Brown creeper—One bird 1, 6. 

Red poll linnet—One bird 2, 7, and flock of 30-36 2, 12. 
They were wholly unacquainted with sucha thing as a shot- 


my hand my first shotgun—a percussion cap, 14-gauge, 
single barrel. How the squirrels, crows and partridges 
(grouse) caught it for the next few seasons. But I outgrew 
that, and my longing was for a rifle that came in one time. 
Ah! those indeed were haleyon days, roaming over old 
Madison county hills. There was not a spot that I did not 
know; and every butternut or hickory tree near a wood for 
miles around. How I watched for the cornfields near cer- 
tain pieces of woods, and how angry we all used to get at 
the farmers when they cut down for the wood our favorite 
squirrel resorts. 

And those ’coon hunts o’ nights! What an immense 
amount of tramps and downright hard work we used to go 
through; and the sucker and pickerel hooking through the 
ice; and the fox hunts. Of course we shot them—if we got 
a chance; we straddled no horse after them in that region. 
And the hares (big white ones) in the cedar swamp; and 
the chicken shoots, and afterward, when we had achieved 
our rifle, the turkey matches; and the trapping for muskrats 
and mink. How proud I was the day I caught my first 
mink. It brought me $1.25; and what an amount of ammu- 
nition that bought. Let me see, we used to pay—for powder 
+ pound, 9 cents; shot, 2 pounds, 12 cents; caps, G.D., 10 
for a cent, 30 cents. That was about the amount of our 
purchase at one time, except on Fourth of July, when we 
had saved up for the occasion. 

Tam becoming garrulous. But these are about the usual 
experiences of boys fond of sport, and it does my old heart 
good to go back to them. JACOBSTAFF. 


Ferguson. Without his open countenance and lively tail 
this vale of tears ’ud hev no attrations fur me!” 

“Take it altogether then, hides, teeth and fun, and it pays 
vou pretty well,” said Squire. , 

“‘Bet your ribs! I get half a dollar for the hide, five dol- 
lars a pound for the teeth, and a dollar and seventy-five 
cents in fun for every ’gator I kill!” 5 

Jack, who was lying on his bunk, fished out from under 
it the skull of the big one he had shot at New River, and 
like Mr. Boffin in Mr. Venus’s shop, ‘lying behind its 
smile,” said: 

‘‘How is this for a specimen head, Mr. Ferguson?” 

“Well that ain’t half a bad head, but I’ve seen bigger 
ones, with bigger teeth, hut I never saw one jist like it on 
this coast; how long was he?” 

“Twelve feet to an inch,” answered Jack. 

“T’ve killed a good many ’gators, but I never killed one 
over twelve feet. And ’gators is like humans, some has big 
heads, and some small heads; and ’tain’t allus the biggest 
gator as has the biggest head, but ginerally the bigger the 
head the smaller the brain, jist like humans; but I’m bound 
to say no ’gator’s got much brain to brag on. I’ve caused 
a good many to die with watter on the brain, but I’m bound 
to say none ever died of inflammation on the brain, cause 
they ain’t got enough to inflame, There’s another curis thing 
‘bout ‘gators, the smaller the brain, the more musk they 

carries, jist like humans!” 


i hore tlaciis 


BOYHOOD REMINISCENCES. 


Swe get along in years, portly and gouty, nearing the 
L3 sere and yellow leaf, as it were, and can no longer 
climb the rough mountain-side for the whirring grouse, nor 
take long tramps behind the faithful dog for quail or snipe, 
but have to content ourselves behind the blinds for bay-birds 
or water-fowl, or ride to a runway and take things easy for 
a shot; how natural it is of an evening at home, especially 
after perusing your glorious paper, to recall those days when 
we were wont to consider ourselves second to few in those 
sports where hardihood and perseverance were the sine qua 
non of success, From several articles recently i1 the For- 
EST AND STREAM, I see that others than ‘‘Jacobstaff” are 
going back to years agone. That is a sure sign that they are 
growing old, and they cannot hide it. 

My boyhood and early manhood were spent among the 
rugged hills of Madison county, New York State, some 
thirty or more miles from Cooperstown and the beautiful 
Lake Otsego, a region made renowned by Cooper, the great- 
est delineator of woodcraft character the world ever pro- 
duced. The original from whom the novelist took his 
Leatherstockings, was well known in our little village‘ 
When I was a boy he was an old man, and went only by the 
name of Old Hunter. He had lived for many years in a 
cabin in the woods, and hunted and fished for a living. For 
a few years before his death he lived in our village, age and 
rheumatism fast breaking the old man down. It was said 
that Old Hunter had a history; that he was a man of educa- 
tion and a lawyer of promise, but his domestic relations 
proving unfortunate, he had left his family, and with his 
dogs and gun had taken to the woods and had there lived 
for many years a hunter and trapper, rarely visiting the 
settlements until the deer and bear were gone and he had 
to come down to grouse and squirrel. But Old Hunter was 
a character, very taciturn, almost moody; and never, even 
when in his cups, would he tolerate any quizzing in regard 
to his earlier life. He was alwoys hunting and fishing alone, 
and invariably successful. Let an intimation be given a 
day or two in advance that Judge Mason wanted a brace of 
grouse, a half-dozen squirrels, or some trout, and he never 
failed to fill the order. 

He was an object of great veneration to us boys, and many 
were the pleadings to be allowed to go with him on some of 
his tramps, but of no avail. I had given the old man a 
promising pup, and he was well disposed toward me, but I 
never could get his consent to go with him; he always had 
some excuse—too far for us boys, we were too noisy, etc., 
until one day in the spring—drumming time for the part- 
ridge; we knew nothing about grouse nor close seasons. in 
those days—I was out ona little hunt by myself, when I 
espied the old man slowly climbing the wooded hill. ‘‘Now 
is the time,” thought I; ‘‘he has got to take me now.” I in- 
sisted upon accompanying him. He didn’t like it, I knew; 
said he ‘‘had got to git a couple patridges for Lawyer Mit- 
chell,” but that if I would ‘‘keep still and obey orders I 
might foller along.” I followed along very quietly up that 
rugged hillside. 

Finally we came to a thicket of undergrowth. Here the 
old man paused. ‘‘This,” said he, ‘‘is a good place for a 
patridge. You go that way,” pointing to the right, ‘‘and 
Pll go this. We'll come together on t’other side; perhaps 
we may start one out o’ here.” 

I started around and had not gone more than half way 
when I heard the old man’s gun. Upon his joining me, sure 
enough a grouse hung at his belt. ‘*You’ve got one, I sce.” 
‘*Yes,” said the old fellow, ‘‘he was on a log and I shot him 
through the head.” The marks of the bullet were there, 
clear through the eyes. 

We trudged on a while longer, until in his judgment we 
came to another likely place, when the same arrangement 
was proposed: ‘You go around that way and I'll go this.” 
Now about this time I began to suspect something, [ hardly 
knew what. ‘‘All right,” I said and started off, but only a 
short distance, when I whipped back, dodging behind the 
trees, and followed the old fellow. He didn’t go far; but 
looking around carefully and being apparently satisfied that 
there were no prying eyes on him, he parted the bushes and 
stepped ina short distance. I was close behind, holding 
my breath, when what did I see! A drumming log and, 
hanging by a noose, a grouse. The old. hunter took the 
bird from the noose, and after punching a sharp stick 
through its head hung it to his belt, and then deliberately 
fired his gun off in the air. That wasfor me. I retreated 
a wiser boy for the future, and with some of that veneration 
gone. My idol was somewhat cracked, if not entirely 
broken. 

1 watched the old veteran after that, and I found his 
favorite trout resort away in a swamp where no one ever 
dreamed of finding a trout at all, much less fish of a pound 
or more in weight. 

Ah! those were good old days. We boys didn’t have 
much pocket money in those times; Baptist ministers’ sons 
generally, I believe, don’t have, and we sometime were 
hard put to our trumps to get the ammunition we wanted. 
My first gun was an old flintlock musket, with hard peas, 
scooped surreptitiously from the farmers’ bin, for shot. 
What a red-letter day it was for me when my father, wishing 
to reward me for being an exceptional good boy, put into 































A FEW WORDS FOR THE WOODS. 


4\ VERY sportsman should be a wood-lover and foe to the 

4 ruthless axe which is being swung with such indis- 
criminate zeal throughout the country. 

Tree after tree falls to the ground, hilltops are made bare 
and unsightly objects, and ugly vistas are opened up by the 
destruction of forests. 

To be sure there are voices raised and able pens wielded 
against this vandalism, but it is the duty of every man who 
carries the rod or the gun to be alive to the interests at stake 
and in every way possibie to stay the hand of the wood- 
chopper. 

Year by year has the writer mourned the loss of favorite 
trees in his walks and drives; every spring and every fall 
has he sought some sturdy elm or oak in his fishing or shoot- 
ing excursions, and found in its place a hideous stump, and 
the expected shady halt a baneful, barren place, open to the 
garish day. 

If the woods go, the game and the fish must also go, for 
the one must have cover in which to rear and to rest, and 
the other must have pure water, which depends upon the 
forests. Some men are so utterly pig-headed as to be blind 
to their own greed and interests, and such must be made to 
heed the laws of nature and to follow in her gentle, kindly 
ways. 

It ought to be made illegal for a man to fell a shade tree 
without a ‘‘good and sufficient” reason, and that reason to 
be considered by an intelligent and authorized body of men 
who know the value (other than as merchantable cord wood) 
of trees. Every winter the felling of trees—the utter de- 
struction of forests—goes on, and every summer follows a 
drought and intense heat. Thin out, ye wielders of the ax, 
thin out, but do not desolate! Plant, ye farmers, plant your 
barren, bleak hillsides with goodly trees, and increase your 
comfort, the beauty of the land, and, most assuredly, your 
revenues, by so doing. OF WR: 


un. 
Lapland longspur—i, 6. A flock of thousands on a field 
grown over with a sedge, on the seeds of which they were 
feeding eagerly. It seemed that they had made a contract 
with the owner of the field to clear it of every seed in the 
shortest time. And how they went to work! A pretty 
hard work, too, as they had to husk the minute seeds. They 
were not willing to leave their task undone, and a shot had 
no other effect than to make them go up in a cloud witha 
thundering noise, whirl a few seconds, and come down 
again near the same spot. They seemed to do the work 
systematically; every few minutes the rear part of the army 
flew over the heads of the others to the front, and all moved 
in the same direction. 

Swamp sparrow—One bird, 1, 29, same place where I 
found one last winter. 

Purple grackle—Four seen 1, 18, and two on 1, 29. 

A few gulls (LZ. argentatus Smithsonianus) remained here 
and were seén several times over the Mississippi at the 
south part of the city, where the strong current prevented 
the forming of ice. 





Blatuyal History. 


APPROACH OF SPRING AT ST. LOUIS. 


JEFFERSON, Wis., Feb. 19, 1883. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The following letter from Mr. O. Widmann, of St. Louis, 
Mo., is too good for me to keep all to myself.—W. W. 
CooKE: 

St. Louts, Feb. 16, 1883.—We have had unusually cold 
and disagreeable weather since the first of January. Old 
Boreas was reigning and kept the ground. white and the 
temperature below the pleasure-point for ornithological 
field work. January was cold and windy. February tried 
to make things better by a two days’ rain, with the mercury 
below 30°. Of course it succeeded splendidly in making 
matters worse, and everything, from the smallest grass 
stalk to the largest tree, was covered with a heavy coat of 
glittering ice. Ornithology had to go on skates or stay at 
home. This miserable weather lasted a whole week, 
from the 3d to the 10th, but by the 14th a warm rain and a 
strong breeze from the south raised the thermometer 
to 62°. 

This first warm breeze brought the first flock of ducks, 
and since that time thousands and thousands have passed 
north. Between 4and 5 P.M. on the 15th twenty-eight 
large flocks passed, and at 5 P.M. twenty gulls were in 
sight, passing slowly up in beautiful gyrations; two small 
and two very large flocks of geese were also seen. Between 
7 and 8A. M., the 16th, I counted over fifty flocks of 
ducks, amounting to over two thousand individuals, going 
up the same way and at the same great height. To-night 
the mercury stands at 25° and all is white and hard again. 
Did these ducks know about this approaching great change 
in the weather and did not mind it, or contrary to the 
belief of some ornithologists, are unable to read probabil- 
ities? 

Since this first south-wind period seems to mark a new 
era is our bird life, it will be well to close the chapter of mid- 
winter notes now and report what I have seen. 

As the weather during the first six weeks of this year 
did not permit excursions to new fields, I contented myself 
with revisiting the ground gone over in December to see 
what had become of my little friends enumerated in my 
New Year’s report. 

Of the three mocking birds mentioned there, two stood 
the weather bravely and are doing well, but the other has 
not been seen since the freezing rain of 2, 3. Bluebirds 
have also remained at their old places, and as a sign that 
they did not suffer even during the ice-coated spell, the first 
mild day two males were already courting a female, with 
as fine a carol as ever heard in spring. 

Titmice, chickadees, wrens and nuthatches are not dis- 
turbed by any kind of winter weather, as they'can find food 
where few other birds would think of looking for it, and 





BREEDING OF THE RATTLESNAKE 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Feb. 1 “E. 8.” writes of the habits of 
reptiles, gives some information from personal knowledge, 
and arrives at certain conclusions, in one of which I think 
he may be mistaken. He says that he “knows that the 
rattlesnake is propagated from the egg;” but I have been 
taught to the contrary, and will relate a circumstance 
wherein for once, at least, there was no ‘‘intervention of 
cee to bring a lively lot of young rattlesnakes into the 
world. 

I spent the summer of 1881 at a watering place in this 
State, where rattlesnakes are not unknown. At the hotel 
was a French cook named Joe, who had a fondness for 
snakes, particularly those which made a noise with their 
tails. Not a great way from the hotel was a ‘‘den,” and one 
day Joe, accompanied by an old rattlesnake hunter named 
George explored the mass of broken rocks constituting the 
“den” and returned to the hotel with several live rattle- 
snakes; their fangs were drawn and they were placed in a 
box with a glass cover. Snakes are not exempt from acci- 
dents; one died, one got out and was killed and one was 
sold; but Joe made other journeys to the den to keep up his 
stock, so that near the close of the month of August 
the snake box contained two large snakes, nearly four 
feet long each; one a black ‘male without fangs, 
the other a yellow female with fangs. About the Ist 
of September the female was delivered of nine young 
snakes, each about eight inches long. Among others my 
brother and a prominent New York lawyer witnessed the 
parturition. I saw the snake after she had brought five 
young into the world, and again directly after the last one 
was born, but I take my brother’s statement as an eye-wit- 
ness to the entire operation. Each young snake was envel- 
oped in a sac, and as about one-half the; sac became visible 
outside the vent it would burst, liberating the young. As 
soon as born the little snakes coiled themselves in the 
most approved style. Eight were born alive, one dead. 
After five were born, at intervals of only a few minutes, 
there was an intermission of nearly two hours, then the others 
followed. When I saw the snakes bits of the sacs were in 
the bottom of the box. Did not ‘“‘E. 8.” mistake the sacs 
in the snake that he killed for eggs? 

The Frenchman, Joe, took the snakes, old and young, to 
Albany; and a few months after his arrival there was bit- 
ten on the hand by the female snake, and his death fol- 
lowed in afew hours. This has nothing to do with the 
birth of the snakes, but much to do with their death, for 
the authorities ordered them killed. A. N, CHENEY, 

Gten’s Fats, N. Y., Feb, 17, 1883. 
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THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 


With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, 


Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 
BY EVERETT SMITH 


192. Bartramian Sandpiper—7ringa bartramia Aud, ; Bar- 
tramia longicauda Ridg. 555; Cs. 640.—Abundant. — Arrives 
in April and early May. Breeds upon the ground in_ fields 
and pastures, and lays four or more buff eggs with fine brown 
spots sparingly distributed, late in May and early in June. 
The young birds are well grown in August. The Bar- 
tramian sandpipers are locally termed “‘highland plover” or 
‘“pland plover.” During the latter part of August they 
commence to wend their way toward the south, moving in 
small flocks from the inland breeding places to the marshes 
and fields along the coast, and but few, if any, remain until 
the month of October. Their movements, as well as their 
cries during the love season, are peculiar, and such as to be 
witnessed at no other time of the year. Various evolutions 
are performed in the air, and cries are uttered which bear 
no resemblance whatever to the familiar notes heard later in 
the season. 

Sometime rising so high in the air as to become nearly 
invisible, the bird will repeat these cries, circle about, swoop 
with set wings somewhat in the manner of a nighthawk, 
ete. It is difficult to describe the cry usually uttered at such 
times. A quick repetition of short, shrill whistles resem- 
bling those of the fish hawk is followed by a diminishing 
decrescendo terminal note much prolonged. But few of our 
wading birds are so highly esteemed for food as are these 
sandpipers, which may well rank with the woodcock and 
snipe in this respect. Leaving Maine in very fat condition 
during the month of September, they migrate to regions 
beyond the southernmost limits of the United States. When 
returning, they arrive upon the Southern shores in such 
lean condition and gray plumage that their general appear- 
ance is greatly changed from that of the summer. 

193. Buff-breasted Sandpiper—TJringu rufescens Aud.; 
Tryngites rufescens Ridg. 536, Cs. 641.—Rare. Although a 
little larger than the sandpipers, most commonly known is 
‘‘peeps,” yet this bird is so small as to be given little rank as 
game, and therefore itis probable that but few of those shot 
ever appear in the markets or are reported to ornithologists. 
Yet the species isnowhere represented by large numbers, and 
in Maine it is the rarest of the sandpipers known here. I 
have the following record of specimens shot at Scarboro, 
Maine: Two in 1850 by Caleb G. Loring, Jr.; two in 1864 
(one by the writer, August 31, and the other September 3); 
one August 21, 1866, by the writer. My friend Nathan 
Clifford Brown has given the following additional record: 
One ‘‘shot out of a flock of golden plover,” September 13, 
1875; also one shot by Mr. J. H. Bondin September, 1875; 
one shot by Mr. Henry Fletcher, August J, 1877, and one 
shot by Mr. Brown himself, September 1, 1877; one shot by 
Charles E. Somerby, Esg., September 1, 1882. . 

194. Sanderling—Tringu urcnaria Aud.; Calidris arenaria 
Ridg. 542, Cs. 627.—Abundant along the coast during 
autumn migrations, August and September. Locally known 
as ‘‘beach bird.” Associating in flocks upon the sand 
beaches. The birds of this species may be distinguished 
from the ‘‘peeps” by their larger size, general white appear- 
jance of plumage (in autumn), and upon examination by the 
ack of a hind tee. The latter feature is peculiar to no other 
species of our sandpipers. The spring migration of the 
sanderlings past the coast of Maine is made far out at sea. 
The sole instance of their eccurrence on the shores of Maine 
in spring that I have learned of was at Scarboro, May 30, 1882. 
A flock of eight was seen and five of them were shot. 

195. Ruff, Reeve—Philomachus pugnax Moehring ; Machetes 
pugnae Ridg. 554, Cs. 689.—Accidental visitant from 
Europe or Great Britain, Ruff isthe name applied to the male 
species, and reeve to the female. 1 shot a reeve at Scarboro, 
Maine, April 10, 1870. The bird was alone, flying swiftlv 
near the water, down the course of the Nonesuch River, 
and.uttered no cry. Although about to shoot some ducks 
as this bird passed me, | sacrificed my opportunity to pro- 
cure the stranger. A specimen was shot at one of the lakes 
in Upton, Maine, September 8, 1874. Mr. Boardman bas 
reported the capture of a specimen at the Bay of Fundy 
and several other specimens have been killed in New Eng- 
land at various times and the facts publicly reported. 

196. Spotted Sandpiper or Tatler, ‘‘Teeter”—TZotanus 
macularius Aud., Tringoides macularius Ridg. 557, Cs. 638, 
—Abundant. Arrives in early May. Breeds. Nests upon 
the ground late in May and in June, and lays four buff eggs 
blotched and spotted all over with dark brown. A neat nest 
of grass is usually made. The downy young are light drab 
upon the upper parts, with a brownish black median line 
from base of bill to tail. Straight black line each side of 
head, from nostril to rear of head, interrupted by eye. 
Lower parts white. Feet flesh color. The ‘‘teeters” ure 
generally distributed throughout Maine, about the inland 
streams and lakes as well as along the coast. 

197. Solitary Sandpiper or Tatler—TZotanues solitarius 
Aud.; Rhyacophilus solitarius Ridg. 550, Cs. 638.—Com- 
mon. Arrives in.May. Frequents muddy ditches, wet 
harnyards, etc., and is sometime known locally as ‘‘barn- 
yard plover.” Some birds of this species remain in Maine 
throughout the summer, and probably breed here, although 
the discovery of their nests and eggs here has not heen re- 
ported as yet. 

198, Little Yellowshanks Tatler, ‘‘Yellowleg”—Totanus 
Alavipes Aud., Ridg. 549, Cs. 634.—Abundant during sum- 
mer and autumn upon the marshes along the coast. Locaily 
termed ‘‘summer yellowleg.” Very rarely scen in Maine in 
the spring, and the following record comprises all the notes 
I have of its occurrence here at that season or before July. 
(Doubtless the June specimens were unusually early return 
arrivals from the north. This species and the red-breasted 
snipe were observed at Scarboro, Me., July 5, 1868.) One 
May 7, 1852; one May 20, 1853; four in 1858 (one May 12, 
two May 17, one May 25); one April 23, 1859; one May 12, 
bre one June 24, 1863; one April 30, 1864; one June 28, 

1 once procured a specimen with the plumage of the 
breeding season upon the second day of July, at an island 
in the Bay of Fundy, and saw another one, apparently its 
mate, at the samc locality. 4 

Usually but few “‘yellowlegs” of this .species arrive here 
during July, but throughout the month of August and the 
earlier part of September they are generally abundant about 
the marshes, For extremely late autumn dates of its occur- 
rence here the following are notable: One October 7, 1858; 
three October 11, 1858; one October 21, 1863; one October 
10, 1864; one October 14, 1881. 

199. Great Yellowshanks Tatler, “ Yellowleg”—Totanus 
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vociferus Aud.; Totanus .melanoleucus Ridg. 548, Cs. 633. — 
Locally termed ‘winter yellowleg.” Abundant during 
spring and autumn migrations, especially on the marshes 
along the coast. Arrives early in April, and the spring 
migration extends throughout this month and May. The 
autumn migration occurs during August, September, and 
October. The latest date I have record of its occurrence is 
that of two specimens shot at Scarboro, November 5, 1861. 

200. Semipalmated Tatler, Wiilet—TZotanus semipalmuta 
Aud.; Symphemia semipalmata Ridg. 552, Cs. 632.—Not 
very common. Summer visitant. I have the record of but 
a single instance of the occurrence of this species here in 
spring, a bird found at Scarboro, May 21, 1866. It is of not 
uncommon occurrence in summer and autumn, but appar- 
ently rather an irregular visitant, and the species is never 
abundant here. 

201. Great Marbled Godwit—Limosa fedoa Aud.; Limosa 
feda Ridg. 543, Cs. 628.—Rare; occasional visitant from 
the South. The following record is from notes of the occur- 
rence of the species at Scarboro, Maine: Two in 1852, one 
in 1855, one in 1857, ten in 1862 (two shot Aug. 20, three 
Aug. 21, five Aug. 25), two in 1863 (one shot Aug. 13, one 
Aug. 25), one April 20, 1865. The latter is the sole record I 
have of the occurrence of the species here in spring. 

202. Hudsonian Godwit—Limosu hudsonica Aud.; Limosa 
hemastica Ridg. 545, Cs. 629.—Not uncommon at the Scar- 
boro marshes during the autumn migrations, but never 
abundant, Not seen in spring. Sometimes locally termed 
“brant bird” and also ‘‘spot rump,” on account. of the con- 
spicuous white mark across base of tail. 

203. Longb@led Curlew—Numenius longirostris Aud., 
Ridg. 558, Cs. 643.—Occasional visitant in summer. Un- 
common. My only record of its occurrence here in spring 
is that of a single specimen shot at Scarboro, May 2, 1866. 

204. Hudsonian Curlew, “Jack Curlew”’—Numenius 
hudsonieus Aud., Ridg. 559, Cs. 645.—Common during 
spring and autumn migrations. Arrives in May. Never 
abundant here. 

205. Esquimaux Curlew, ‘‘Dough-bird”—Numenius 
borealis Aud., Ridg. 560, Cs. 646.—Common during spring 
and autumn migrations. Irregularly abundant. Great 
numbers of curlews migrate along the coast of Maine far 
out at sea, and only appear here upon the land when heavy 
weather causes them to pause in their fligkt and come to the 
shores, 





[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
Tue Puase’s Nicut Sone.—Editor Forest und Stream: 
Anent your *‘Visions of the Night,” dees anyone doubt the 
dreaming capacity of birds and animals? In the case of the 
pheebe birdit is very evident to me that such is the fact. 
Take a night in August or September and fancy yourself 
with me listening to Nature’s voice, after the world is asleep, 
Searcely a breath stirs the treetops and the full rich moon 
light glistens on the dense foliage, casting the clearly cut 
shadows of trunk and branch on the grassy carpet below. 
The air vibrates to the song of myriads of katydids, while the 
drone! drone! drone! drone! of the crickets, lending a mono- 
tonous and soothing accompaniment comes to us in regular 
pulsations from the woods. Then it is that you may hear 
the phebe’s voice ring out from the dark aisles among the 
trees clear and sweet (though plaintive) above the insect 
chorus, as though the little fellow slumbered uneasily,— 
Dick. 





Onto Bird ARrrivaAts,—East Randolph, O., Feb. 16, 
1883.—Saw two kildeer plover flying north. This is the 
earliest record of its arrival in this vicinity I ever heard of. 
Weather warm, thermometer 65°. Bluebirds, robips, and 
crows are here. Crows have been here all winter, and also 
the song sparrow, which is now in full song. It may not 
be out of place here to give dates of earliest arrivals of blue- 
bird during the past five successive years: Feb, 22, 1878; 
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we secured rooms and finished our interrupted sleep. 
Making a cautious survey in the morning we found that we 
were anchored in the midst of about a dozen houses and an 
ocean of bare, blackened stumps (the result of one of those 
destructive fires that so often swept over these wooded coun 
tries). ‘‘Not much excitement to be found here,” thought 
we; so settling back with the latest Forest AND STREAM, 
we gave ourselves over to its pages. But mine host, Capt. 
Herbert, proved himself a jolly good fellow, and entertained 
us with not a few stories of bear and deer hunting, and re- 
ported that deer were plenty in the adjoining country; so 
that the time ambled along very pleasantly until the train 
hove in sight. To Harmony and myself this ‘down East” 
trip was an entirely new experience, and it was with a deal 
of pleasure that we took note of the country, the people, 
and their dress. 

Have you, reader, ever been down this way? If so you 
will recall the many fine specimens of manhood that ap- 
peared at every station as you hurried toward the wilder- 
ness. After leaving Bangor the great interests of the people 
are centered in their forests, and fully nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants in the immediate vicinity of the great water 
ways are interested, in some way or other, in the lumber 
trade. This of course necessitates avast deal of out-door 
life; the result of this active exercise is plainly seen in the 
natives. They had long since donned their winter garb, and 
with the body snugly encompassed in numerous shirts and 
thick homespun, and with feet inclosed in their fancifully 
colored stockings and larakins, many of the costumes were 
really picturesque. At about 3 P. M. of the same day we 
sped away to St. Stephens, a city which with two others 
(Calais and Milltown), constitute what is known as the 
Union. 

These places, distributed on the east and west banks of 
the St. Croix, are connected by three bridges, and with each 
recurring spring are the scene of bustling activity; the many 
thousand feet of lumber felled around the head-waters and 
branches of the St. Croix are rafted down, and here meet 
their arch-cnemy, the ever ready saw. 

It is needless to say that at Milltown, at the residence of 
Mr. Charles F. Todd, a+ most hearty welcome awaited us, 
for any one who has had the good fortune to tarry with him 
has always carried away the most pleasant memories. We 
remained at Mr. Todd’s until the 26th; in the meantime all 
the necessary paraphernalia had been collected, and it was 
with no little pleasure that we surveyed our kit, and hastily 
stowing away snowshoes, axes, guns, etc., into one of those 
comfortable and tough little sleighs known as pungs (in 
which the Brunswickians dart about), we, arrayed in the 
prevailing mode of the country—hcavy caps and mittens, 
each with six pairs of woolenstockings under our moccasins, 
deposited ourselves in the interstices of the baggage and 
started for Princeton, Me., twenty miles away, where we 
met our guide, Mitchell Sewey by name, « tall, muscular 
Indian of the Passamaquoddy tribe. He proved himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the country and with the most 
likely places for game, at the same time an intelligent, hard 

working fellow. I feel no hesitation in recommending him 
to any one that may visit the region. 

Leaving Princeton at about 11 A. M., we drove rapidly 
across Lewey’s and Big lakes to Grand Lake Stream, twelve 
miles distant. Here is located one of the State hatcheries. 
We were not able to inspect very thoroughly, but found 
everything in excellent working order, and were gratified to 
hear of the good results of their work. May it keep on. 

From Grand Lake Stream, under the direction of the guide, 
we struck off on a bark road for a logging camp, fourteen 
miles off, known to be in the center of a great deer country. 
Oh! the horrors of that bark road, the worst corduroy in 
the country covdd not equal it. After unsuccessfully try 
ing to hang on the pung we all, with the exception of the 
one driving, got out and walked. The sleigh was first up, 
and then down, with a soul-stirring plunge, then a violent 


March 5, 1879; Feb. 17, 1880; Feb. 22; 1881; Feb. 13, 1882; | lurch to one side of the road, and after extricating the pung 


Feb. 16, 1883.-—-A. HAL. 





Game Bag and Gan. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


A HOLIDAY CRUISE TO MAINE. 


FE AVE you ever forgotten ‘your first deer hunt? How 
. every article in the outfit was examined, criticized and 
talked over again and again, and that rifle was in such 
prime condition that its various parts seemed to be out on 
dress parade, and had imbibed so much of your excitement 
that you could actually feel a tremor running through its 
fine fiber, and how—but, of course, your memory. has played 
you no such prank, and the recollection is, undoubted, as 
fresh at the present time as it was on that memorable day, 
when you, while telling the boys that you had brought the 
quarry to camp, vainly tried, under an assumed air of un- 
concern, to hide that pardonable and natural pride of the 
heart which we both know. 

For I have recently experienced my first deer hunt. In 
company with two congenial spirits and fellow students, 
Fred Todd, of Milltown, N. B., and Harmon J. Coulter, of 
Georgetown, Col., I hurried away from the classic halls of 
the Phillips Andover Academy at the commencement of the 
Christmas vacation and took train for Todd’s home. 

We left Boston at 9 A. M., Dec. 22, 1882, and after a 
delightful ride reached Bangor, Me., at8 P.M. At the 
latter place we transferred ourselves and belongings to a 
sleeper, and made all preparations for a hasty change at Mc- 
Adam Junction, N. B., to the night train for St. Stephens, 
and then turned in; but not to peaceful slumber, for scarcely 
had we sunk into the arms of Morpheus, and even before a 
fair opportunity had been given to launch off into sweet 
dreams of deer, and deer hunts, in which every tree bad the 
wonderful faculty of turning into one of these beautiful 
creatures, when we were roused by a Custom House officer, 
while “‘crossing the line,” who went through us, and came 
mighty near nipping Toddy’s trip in its infancy, by walking 
off with all his rifle shells, It was only after the most 
strenuous and frantic efforts and our united persuasive 
powers that we three nightshirted and excited youths bore 
back the shells in triumph. 

Upon reaching McAdam Junction, at about 2 A. M., the 
bracing news greeted us that the night train had been taken 
off, compelling us to make this our headquarters for the 
time being; so rousing the inmates of the Junction House, 
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| from the bushes, only to go ahead a few steps and strike an 
| unexpected root, a snap and spring of the pung, and a gen 
eral movement. of the baggage was the inevitable result, and 
so it was repeated until, when still far from our doubtful 
destination, night closed in upon us. The prospect of spend- 
ing the night in these woods with the thermometer loafing 
around the zero point, seemed to gain ground as we went 
on; for roads crossed and branched off from the one we were 
on in the most perplexing confusion, The thought was not 
at all inspiring, for we were more than tired after our hard 
day's travel, and our horse was nearly tuckered. We were 
more in sympathy with this faithful animal than with our- 
selves, and feared the consequences of the night bivouac for 
its sake. 

The guide kept far ahead, and with the aid of a torch ex- 
plored most of the roads; so keeping up a steady trudging 
and following his directions, at about 8 P. M. the most wel 
come sight of smoke from a logging camp met our eager 
gaze; with a ‘“‘view Hullo” we lost no time in ensconcing 
ourselves within its spacious walls. 

The hospitalities of the woodmen are proverbial; rough 
and uncouth as they are, they always share with you a 
generous portion of their lot. Their welcome appeals 
directly to the heart, said member generally being reached 
through the stomach. 

The cook bustled around and soon had a piping hot supper 
of beans, camp bread, and tea sweetened with molasses, 
No matter what time a man may strike one of these camps, 
the first question plumped at him is: ‘‘Well, stranger, hed 
anthing to eat?” Other categories seem to be of minor 
importance. An hour or so was speut in pleasant chat over 
the prospects for game, and in making all preparations for 
the morrow’s early start. The choppers had seen deer quite 
often while going to and from work, though many doubts 
were expressed as to our chances for capturing one, the 
snow being hardly deep enough for snow-shoeing, but mak- 
ing very uncomfortable walking; it would be necessary to 
exercise the utmost skill in still-hunting, and meet cunning 
with cunning. After a pleasant talk Todd and Harmony 
deposited themselves in the bunk (better known as the ram’s 
pasture) with the men. 

There were ten men in the gang all told, under the leader- 
ship of Joshua Crockett, of whom 1 shall write hereafter, 
This bunk occupied the larger portion of one side of the 
camp, and had a thick mattress of spruce and hemlock 
boughs. No time is lost in disrobing in the woods, the 
refinements of civilization are left in the settlements—taking 
off moccasins, and dislodging yourself from four or five 
pairs of stockings completes the necessary toilet. Securely 
wrapping yourself in a blanket, you soon, on those aromatic 
bourke, sleep the — of the blessed. : 

I stayed up a while longer and buried my cranium in 
Hallock’s ‘‘Sportsman’s Gazetteer,” in order to glean addi- 
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supper we had a jovial talk with Joshua Crockett (the Loss); 
an original old fellow is he; many of his ideas, though 
quaintly expressed, are to the point. A favorite theory of 
his and his constant injunction to the men was, “Ifa man 
wants ter smoke, let him smoke, ’en if a man wants ter chew, 
let him chew; the more terbaccy a man uses the flercer, mad- 
der, angrier he gets; that’s the man can slash intoatree. I tell 
you, I wouldn’t give ten cents a day for a man that didn’t 
chaw anything stronger ’en spruce gum.” Another was, ‘‘No 
siree, I don’t want no man ’round me in the summer time 
who’s all the time downing ice water; it’s agin natur’. Wa- 
ter don’t have no ice in summer, never meant that man 
should; follow natur’, says I.” 

In the morning we went to where Mitchell thought the 
deer had crossed, and sure enough there were the tracks. 
Despite all difficulties we determined to try the snowshoes, 
and found that on them we could cutout a much faster 
pace than on the day before. An occasional fall as the end 
of the shoes caught on some unseen stump did not cause us 
a deal of annoyance, traveling together one would help the 

But the uneasy turnings of some of the men recall me to | other, for know you, Harmony and I were novices at it. We 
my senses, and ‘as { turn toward the bunk, I cannot refrain | had gone scarcely forty rods, when we discovered the bed 
from contrasting this sort of life with that of the laborers in | upon which the doe had b age the night; two hours of 
the cities. These men come in the woods about September | steady, rapid work, carried us along the trail to where the 
1, and stay until the rivers and lakes break up; in| tracks seemed to have _ been made. The deer had to rest 
the meantime, day after day, great inroads are made in the | often, but notwithstanding its broken leg, it was truly re- 
markable to notice the tremendous leaps it would make over 
fallen trees and obstacles of all kinds. Keeping up a pretty 
fair gait and plodding along, great was our surprise when 
we discovered that the noon hour had been passed, in fact, 
it was close upon 2 P. M.; this discovery made us realize 
that we were nearly famished. Just a few moments fora 
bite, and then under orders from Mitchell, Whisky and I 
started back in all haste for the logging road, for, as Mitchell 
said, the deer was traveling in a circle, and in all probability 
would soon cross the road. Sure enough, Whisky and [ 
were not yet on the road, when we heard Mitchell’s bark 
drawing nearer, so spurting ahead we reached the road 

ping over Mitchell’s (the guide’s) prostrate form, I hie me to | almost breathless. Hardly had we broken through the bushes 
my health-giving bed. In the morning a general shake and | before the deer, about eighty yards up the road, broke cover 
wash finds us ready for breakfast. he woodsmen ‘“‘chase | also; as it was nearer Whisky than myself, he took the shot, 
the antelope over the plain” very early, and are always up| which had the effect only of stopping the deer, the second 
before daybreak. No need for the cook tosummon more | shot went clear through the head. Plucky animal, it de- 
than once to breakfast—a meal of beans (again the inevita- | served almost to live after such a fight, but after we knew 
ble bean), codfish and tea. Harmony and I look at one an- | that its leg was broker, we were determined to put it out of 
other aghast at the prospect of this tea arrangement in store | further pain. A roystering time did we have that night, the 
for us. Tea sweetened with molasses is far from my ideal; | cook made some doughnuts (a great luxury in camp) espe- 
as long as we were in the woods, it was never without a wry | cially for us, and the men did many little things to show their 
face and a sidelong glance at one another that Harmony and | appreciation for the supply of fresh venison our coming had 
I absorbed the compound. The “Hardy Whisky,” fike a| afforded them. Joshua held forth at great length upon the 
true Brunswicker, eagerly drank it at all times and seasons, | benefits and greatness of Free Masonry (he being a mason) 
To, ye, O wise men! let me caution you to take in sugar, | and frequently grew quite eloquent in the recital. 

and if fond of the morning cup of coffee, convey that also. | From one of the men who had been scouring the country 

With the daylight we hurry off on one of the logging | for hemlock bark, we learned that at Monroe Lake several 
roads, Whisky with a new .44 cal. Winchester repeater, | deer had been seen. We decided to make this our last trip, 
Harmony fondling a heavy 10-bore, double-barrel Scott gun, | for the season was fast drawing to aclose. We were in the 

myself with a 12-bore and the guide with a substantial | woods long before ‘‘sun up.” hen Old Sol did deign to 
muzzle-loader. We noted numerous tracks along the road, | raise himself from his icy bed, we wished that all lovers 
some comparatively fresh, but we kept on to where one of | of the gun could have been out that morning; to us the 
the teamsters had sent back word he had seen a very new | woods had never looked so fine, the rays of the sun danced 
track, and Mitchell, examining it very carefully, pro-| and gleamed from trunk to trunk, and brightened up the 
nounced it the trail of a large doe; he could distinguish a | most sombre corners, until the very air seemed to be render- 
buck from a doe, he said, the buck having sharp and the | ing thanksgiving for this great goodness. I know that we 
doe dull hoofs. felt the general exhilaration, for the swish, swish of the snow 

Tightening moccasins and putting BB cartridges into our | shoes sounded more than ever with clock-like regularity. 
guns we lost no time in taking up the trail, We had not} When about a mile from the lake we branched off in dif- 
traveled more than half a mile before we realized fully that | ferent directions; so that the lake might be ——— from 
we were in the Maine woods; the snow was about sixteen | the best ——— grounds. Harmony and I made a long 

inches deep, loosly packed, making the walking very diffi- | detour to the further side of the lake; Harmony posted him- 
cult, especially for still-hunting; fallen trees still further | self, while I proceeded about a quarter of a mile up the lake 
made our progress anything but pleasant. On every possible | around several coves to one particularly inviting spot. My 
lodging place huge crowns of snow had formed, and at the | choice was a good one. I had not waited long before I saw 
slightest provocation these had the most dampening and | two deer coming down the lake at a brisk trot, started, no 
chilling trick of sliding down a person’s back. doubt, by the guide, who had gone around the head of the 

Nevertheless, we were constantly cheered by the appear-| lake. I felt the first symptoms of buck fever, but remem- 
ance of new tracks; never in all my life have I seen any | bering the advice of Mitchell, I looked away from the deer 
thing compare with it; the woods had the appearance of a| for a moment and tried to control myself, but it took all 
huge sheep pasture. At every ridge we would separate and | the will power] had. Fortunately the deer kept close to 
cover the ground carefully. We realized that we were com- | the shore, so when I thought a fair opportunity, presented 
ing up with the game very rapidly, having found two | itself, holding my gun as steady as possible, I pulled the 
separate spots, where, after the deer had browsed around a | forward trigger on a well antlered buck, and as soon as the 
bit, it had lain down and rested. We were now approach- | smoke cleared away, saw my first deer struggling in the 
ing a thickly wooded ridge, so each of us, striking off in | snow; another shot at closer range gave me full posession of 
such a way that the whole ground would be thoroughly | this noble fellow. At the first shot its mate darted across 
covered, went ahead as noiselessly as possible. We had | the lake in Whisky’s direction, but he being too hasty, his 
passed over about three-quarters of the ridge when the still- | two shots had the effect only of making the deer take to the 
ness was broken by two reports in quick succession. Stand-| woods further up the lake. We had no time to take up 
ing motionless in my tracks I listened intently for any | the trail, for all preparations had been made to stari at noon. 
further sound, but some little time had elapsed before [ | Cutting up the buck and distributing the best parts among 
heard a cautious bark (the signal agreed upon to call us to- | us, we pushed out rapidly for camp. 

ether). We found that Whisky had had the honor of the} Upon settling up, Joshua said: ‘‘Well, boys, we loggers 
first shot, but owing to the snow on the cedars and bushes | don’t generally charge strangers for board en’ fixin’s, but 
he had not been able to peer ahead more than twenty-five | seen’s your city chaps, and colledge bred, I’ll put the figger 
yards and had thus been compelled to take two hasty snap | at fifty cents a day for each of you, and sixteen cents a day 
shots, as the deer, discovering him, had “‘lit out.” for the hoss.” His manner was so solemn, that we could 

From blood on the snow we thought the deer had been | scarcely refrain from giving vent to our feelings. 
badly hit, but upon following the trail a short distance dis-| Bidding the crew good-by, we set out on our return trip, 
covered that it had a hind leg broken, which it dragged | over that abominable bark-road. But it proved too much 
along. Taking a hasty lunch, Mitchell, after giving us the | for the pung this time; half of the distance had been covered 
most minute directions to the likely crossing places, plunged | When the dash-board parted company, though we made use 
ahead on the trail, and we made the best possible speed to | of it as a back-rest. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
the crossings as directed. We took stations on a rise of | each of us, as we took turns in driving, kept from bein 
ground, with a space of about five hundred yards between | shot under the horse’s feet. Grand Lake Stream was reach 
us, and watched until far into the afternoon. I had serious | at six o’clock; there we bade adieu to Mitchell, and spent a 
thoughts of summoning the boys and with the aid of a com- | few days longer in cruising about the country after foxes 
pass pushing out for camp, when a report, which sent the} and partridges, with fair success. Thus ended one of the 
blood coursing through my veins, sounded away down the | Most enjoyable shooting trips we had ever taken. The re- 
ridge at Harmony’s crossing—a vigorous barking made | gion visited is a —_ one for game; the sportsman may en- 
Whisky and me scramble along as fast as possible tothe place, | joy rare sport if he uses his privileges with moderation, and 


tional points on the nature of the animal we were in pursuit 
of. After finishing my reading I leaned back on the dea- 
con’s seat, and while glancing around our strange quarters 
spent a few moments in delightful musing. So while the 
heavy breathing of the sleepers and the snapping and crack- 
ling of the fire, are the only sounds that disturb the silence, 
let me transfer a few of my thoughts to this paper, and fill 
in the gaps of this long-drawn narrative. First, I am sure 
you would have me call persons and things by their right 
names, it seems entirely out of place that I should so often 
write my friend’s name, Todd, in this style. He had been 
with us but a short time before he was universally called 
Toddy, the transition to ‘Whisky Toddy” was the easiest 
and most natural thing in the world, and thus, no matter 
how disagreeable this cognomen may be, it sticks. It is 
wonderful how nicknames will fasten themselves to a per- 
son, and really in the multitudinous cases of business, or of 
toil, how pleasant it is to be greeted with the old familiar 
name of school and college days; and_so with Harmon 
Coulter, Harmony it is on all sides. 










































































forests; it usually pained me to see some powerful tree, the 
proudest among its fellows, seemingly conscious in its 
strength, leveled low to the ground. 

When the men first come in they at once go to work and 
= up the camp, which is the work of a few hours only. 

he sides are generally made of straight, well-matched tim- 
ber, crevices and chinks —s filled with moss; a layer of 
bark is put up for the roof, and thickly covered with 
boughs. In these modern days nearly all the camps have 
stoves instead of the open fire and hole in the roof for the 
smoke, which affords the men a vast deal more comfort. 

About time to turnin, you say. Well, I sha!l. So, step- 
































































where we found Harmony frantically embracing himself, 
and viewing the carcass of a well grown doe. It proved 
not the one that Mitchell had started after, but I suppose it 
had been frightened out of some favorite trysting spot by 
the noise occasioned in the pursuit. All speed was taken to 
make out of boughs a rough sort of sled so that we could 
drag the body easily, and with buoyant sprits we struck 
out; after a hard pull, about seven o’clock, we reached a 
well worn logging road, two miles from camp. We were 
received with open arms, the men supposing that we were 
lost in the mazes of the forest. In about half an hour 
Mitchell came in, and said that although keeping pretty 
close to the deer, he was not able to get near enough to turn 
it in our direction, but thought it had crossed the logging 
road far down. : 
He, however, had started four others. Great was our re- 
joicing as we went over the incidents of the day, laughed at 
the aps and sympathized with the misfortunes. After 


does all in his power to keep down the deer-hogs. Iam 

sure that all sportsmen will join with you in crying down 

the proposed amendment to the Maine decr laws. Dieus. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


New York Game Law.—A bill, which we understand has 
been proposed by a committee of the ‘New York Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, provides — seasons as follows: 
Deer, Aug. 1 to Dec. 1 (fawns in spotted coat protected, also deer on 
Long Island for five years); wild duck, goose and brant, Sep. 1 to 
May 15; snipe, P peas sandpiper. meadow hen, bay and shore birds, 
July 1 to Feb. ; quail, hare rabbit, Oct. 25 to Dec. 31; woodcock. 
July, September, October, November and December; black and 
gray squirrel, Oct. 1 to Dec. 31; ruffed, pinnated and € grouse, 

ept. 1 to Dec. 1; robin, meadow lark or starling, high-hole, English 
8 w, Sept. 1 to Dec. 31; ae trout, April 1 to Aug. 31, in 
Warren, Clinton, Essex, Hamilton, Jefferson, Franklin, Lewis and 
St. Lawrence counties, to Sept. 15; California trout, May 15 to 
Aug. 31; salmon (or lake) trout, April 1 to Sept. 30, in Lake George 
May 1 to Sept. 30; black bass, Oswego oe strawberry bass, str:ped 
bass and muscalo June 15 to Dec. 31, with numerous exceptions. 
Hounding deer is forbidden in St. Lawrence county, allowed else- 
where Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. i 


August 1 
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THE PARK STABLE OUTRAGE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In a late paper in regard to the wonders of the Yellow- 
stone Park, the suggestion was made that in the contem- 
— leases it should be expressly stipulated that no 

uilding of any kind should be erected within view of any 
of its great wonders, believing that such an act ‘‘ would be 
an outrage on the eternal fitness of things.” 

As an indication that the suggestion was not made with. 
out due thought, the following extract from a letter in a 
late issue of the Bozeman (Montana) Courier is appended, 
which-will.explain itself: 

MamwMori Hor Sprinas, Feb. 6, 1883. —The Park Improvement Com- 
ipany have about finished a large stable, located northeast of the 
capital and east of the road on the old formation. Judging from the 
size of the stable, they antici a lively business summer. 
The intention is to utilize it for a boarding house and offices unti)} 
completion of the hotel or They have just commenced fram- 
ing the timbers for the hotel, but drags, as all work does now, 
on account of the extreme cold weather we are having. 

Thecontract meat is not coming in very fast, which leads me to 
hope that it may fail of fulfillment, so that a few head of elk and 
other game may escape butchering. 

Think of it! A large stable alongside and in the imme- 
diate presence of one of the most beautiful and wonderful 
formations of the whole wonderland! Will not the Forrsr 
AND STREAM, Will not every lover of the grand and beauti- 
fulin nature, in the whole land, rise up and join in a protest 
against this stupendous outrage! If this is allowed, what 
will become of ‘‘Old Faithful,” and “The Grand,” and 
“The Giantess,” and ‘The Castle,” and all the other won- 
ders of this region? 

It was bad enough for a former superintendent of the 
Park to have erected, what is here designated as ‘‘the capital,” 
a kind of a block-house of a building, loop-holed for 
musketry, on a high eminence, overlooking the spring, and 
an eyesore to every visitor. 

At the time it was built, there was about as much use for 
it, as a block-house, as there would be to-day for the erection 
of a similar building at the head of Pennsylvania avenue 
for the protection of the Capitol, and it is to be hoped that 
the next appropriation from Congress will be first utilized 
in pulling it down and removing such an eyesore. 

Bozeman, Feb. 22. 

The Avant Courier editorially says: ‘‘We publish another 
letter in this issue from our Mammoth Springs correspond- 
ent, who gives an account of the work being done by the 
Park Improvement Company. According to the report the 
millionaire lessee is providing stable room for his cowboys’ 
animals. It does not look as though a generous desire to 
provide for the comfort of tourists pervades the lessees to 
any alarming extent. The average sightseer will prefer 
another stopping place than a stable. The true inwardness 
of the company is becoming apparent, and legislation which 
will defeat the schemes of the Rufus Hatch Cattle Company 
will be hsiled with more than ordinary delight.” 


SUMMER SHOOTING. 


N many places farmers have a strong dislike to the aver- 
age sportsman. Summer shooting lies at the bottom of 
much of it. The farmer works early and late. His life is 


on the pursuit of birds as a waste of time at best. 

He contrasts his lot with that of the so-called ‘‘brain- 
worker,” und finds himself at a great disadvantage. To 
crown all, his ears are saluted by the cchoing shot in the 
alders, and his eyes by damaged fences, tangled grass, and 
trampled crops, which advertise too plainly what he calls 
“cussed idleness.” This when summer shooting prevails. 
It wiil be objected that the true sportsman is not guilty of 
these offensive acts. 

How many of those who use guns are true sportsmen? 
The best of us will work the corn and potato fields in sum- 
mer shooting, and who can resist the spring-hole shaded by 
the clump of trees, even if the way to it lies over a field of 
grain or standing grass. : 

In my immediate vicinity some of our best ground has 
been posted by the owners. A few quail had taken refuge 
there. Their beauty and tameness had made them great 
favorites with the farmers and their families. Then came 
the most insatiable shooter I ever knew—a ‘‘brain-worker,” 
of course—who makes it exceedingly sulphurous for those 
= from morn till dewy eve, and from dewy eve till pitch 

ark, day after day, till at last the land was posted, and 
some twenty-five or thirty of us shut out, not, however, till 
the aforesaid *‘brain-worker” had had lots of fun. Perha 
he is unaware that he was the exciting cause of our afflic- 
tion. It would, no doubt, grieve him much, as he is really 
a most estimable gentleman and good fellow, only he is a 
‘victim of the strange fascination of the trigger,” and it 
sometimes ‘“‘gets away” with him. 

Take the case of the farmers here mentioned as illustra- 
ting, to some extent, the position of their class. Not one of 
ewe aps the whole dozen ever has killed or will kill a game 

ird. 


Shall we cry ‘‘dog in the manger?” Well, the manger is 
his and he will stay there. As we cannot ‘drive him let us 
try other measures. Suppose ‘‘Clericus” converts him to 
the belief in St. Hubert. Vaccinate him with the ‘‘strange 
fascination of the trigger.” Keep off from his fields till his 
harvests are over, toa time when a rail carelessly let down 
will not let cattle into his crops to his great damage, moral 
and pecuniary. Respect his pet quail. Treat him like a. 
man and a brother and he will treat you like one. 

“Clericus” asks for ‘‘some shooting in the vacation sea- 
son”—‘“‘without sacrificing the game” or ‘‘killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg.” 

How much shooting? What time in the season? How 
game without sacrificing it? Are the ‘‘brain- 
workers” alone to have the advantage of the supplementary 
season? 

Imagine the ‘‘tens of thousands” of college professors and 
school-teachers, and ten times tens of thousands of lawyers, 
actors, clericuses, etc., turned loose with dog and gun for a 
portion of the vacation season, the mourners would soon 
write the epitaph of ruffed grouse and quail, “‘Gone to meet 
the Dodo and the Auk.” 

Woodcock being nearly exterminated, the first day would: 
finish them. 

Last September two men drove about twenty miles from 
this place to the borders of Massachusetts, hoping to find a 
bird or two for a puppy that had never seen one killed. 
Acres and acres of the finest cover were worked without 
—s a woodcock. ak ok 

here was no mystery about it. he season opened 
About that time four ‘‘brain-workers,” var. 


kill the 


one of hard realities. Seldom a sportsman himself, he looks 
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Clericus I think, took up their abode within a short distance 


of the famous old grounds 


extent, 


the most ferocious of sportsmen. ‘‘I could a tale unfold.” 


Does *‘Clericus” speak for the entire-body of professional 
men? I had supposed this matter of summer shooting was 
agitated for the benefit of market gunners and their wealthy 

trons, with a a crazy trigger-puller now and then. 
He mnecticut we know how it works, and 
out of forty or fifty sportsmen in this little borough, I doubt 
that one vote could be had for summer shooting. To be 
sure most of us are workingmen, but, speaking from obser- 
vation again, the mental process is as active and wearing in 
many of our’ mechanics as it is in our so-called ‘‘brain- 
workers.” ae also find rest refreshing, nature beautiful, 

tful. Sometimes, at rare intervals, a white 
day dawns for them, so with dog and gun they start for field 
and cover, too often to find the pleasure all in anticipation; 
the summer shooting of years ago and the ‘‘brain-worker” 
“knitting up the ravel’d sleeve of care” leaving but a small 


ere at the top of 


and sport delig' 


margin on which to realize. 


As a whole, Ido not think the ‘‘brain-workers” are en- 


titled to special privileges over the rest of us. 


They seem to have a pretty good time of it, pone 
s hardly 


speaking, and what they cannot help themselves to 
worth having. 


I might, perhaps, be wiling to make an exception in favor 
of ‘‘Clericus” himself. For after a tremendous contest with 
the powers of darkness, what could be nearer a perfect rest 


than a wrestle with a July woodcock? OTHERCts. 


CONNECTICUT. 


LARGE GAME AND SMALL SHOT. 





[ HAVE been reading in the Forest anp STREAM week 

after week ‘‘Deer and Small Shot,” and the wonderful 
exploits accomplished with these tiny specks of lead by the 
“craft” at sundry times and divers places, especially Dr. 
Sterling’s experiences as recorded in your issue of Feb. 15, 
which reminds me of similar achievements in the ‘‘long 


ago” of my own hunting life. 


I was once crossing from what is called ‘‘West Arm” of 
Mollychunkemunk J ake to Cranberry Bog, in the month of 
June. The path or blazed line passed over a high hill of 
second growth woods, and when about half way over this 
ridge, as I enue up on to a latge flat ledge of rock over 

led, a middling-sized bear stepped upon the 
other end, some three feet up, and each of us was greatly 


which the pat 
surprised, as you thay suppose. 


I stopped when I saw the bear, and the bear stopped 
when he saw me; and we each of us stood stiff a moment to 
catch a thought of what was the next best todo. We were 


about three rods apart, and we both wished we were further, 


for I had only a partridge charge in my gun; and the bear 
soon showed signs of uneasiness, for after eyeing me a mo- 
ment he turned his head half way around and limbered up 
his forward legs in the act of getting down; he had been 


standing on his hind Jegs all this time. 


On the impulse of the moment I raised my gun and fired 
he bear dropped; the No. 6 shot had pene- 
trated his brain, and I stood over him with my watch to see 
how long he would live, being prepared to give him another 


at his ear. 


shot should it be necessary. He died in thirty minutes. 


‘The beast had been drinking at a spring which boiled up at 


the other end of the ledge. 
I also shot an otter with the same sized shot in ‘‘C” Pond. 


I was following up a streak of air bubbles on the pond in 
- skiff, one morning before sunrise, to get sight if possible 
of the anima] that made them, when all at once up came 
two large otters within easy range. I dropped the paddle 
and caught up my gun and fired the right, which was 
loaded with double B. The otter kicked over on his side 
and floundered about, but before I could get to him he sank 
in deep water and I never saw him again. But very soon 
his mate came up and crawled out on a floating log near by, 
and I let go the left, which had No. 6, and he rolled off the 
log, kicking up the water fearfully. I paddled upto him 
this time and took him into the boat Lefore the wind was 
out of him; and I believe this is the only sure way, for I 
think they invariably sink when dead, as their bodies are 
very much heavier than those of land animals of the same 


bulk. J. GR. 
BetHE., Maine. 


Last fall, while meres my usual annual vacation at my 
ndian River, in the porthern por- 

tion of the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, on the great in- 
ternal thoroughfare between Petosky and Cheboygan, one 
lovely afternoon I concluded to try my hand at the ducks 
which abound in that river. Lying close in the end of my 
little sneakboat, waiting for = to bag my game 
ves, we glided noiselessly 

around a sharp bend, in the river, when we heard the fre- 
quent splashings of water, -uch as would come from a large 


charming camp home on 


whenever they presented themse 


animal wading through the sedge and bulrushes that grow 
all through the overflowed marshes. On it came with 
greater distinctness as it suqeoncies. and being perfectly 
satisfied now that it was a deer, I ordered my man to re- 
main quiet, and with muffled oars turn the boat to the 
river's bank where the wind and tide were carrying her. 
The splashings came nearer and nearer. Our boat lay close 
to the north bank, just opposite the point of a long, dense 
clump of sedge and bulrushes. I quietly rose from my seat, 
and holding my gun close to my shoulder, with bated breath 
I awaited the approach. Ina moment more I saw a deer’s 
head appearing at the point of sedge just in front of me, his 
ears thrown forward and his eyes glaring at me. It was a 
sight—a pull and an explosion. I heard a plunge, and all 
was silent. We hastened to approach the spot where I last 
saw the deer, and clearing away the driftwood which lined 
the river’s edge, we pushed and pulled our boat over half- 
sunken logs and through the weeds, but could hear or seg 
nothing. On we went, when of a sudden I spied the half- 
floating carcass of as fine a doe as I ever saw. e overflow 
was about eighteen inches deep, and we tugged away at our 
secured game and after no little effort succeeded in getting 
it snugly fixed in my little duck-boat, only twelve feet long 
by three feet beam. We then pulled out from the ma 

into the river, and by dint of rowing and paddling reached 
my camp home a little after dark. Now, summoning ~~ 
neighboring cam; together, among whom was my friend, 
P. Morrison, of Jackson, Mich., who is an ardent hunter of 
deer, we succeeded in dragging our prize to my ice-house, a 
few yards distant. All around the country congratulations 
Were given me for securing the first deer of the season. 
Those unacquainted with the facts in the case I found it 
quite difficult to convince that I killed that deer with No. 4 


They pe had “shooting without sacrifice” to the full 
or Clericus when he does get the trigger fever, is 














































bagged their deer with small shot. SENEX. 
ANN ARBor, Mich. 4n]3 


THE FREEDMAN AND THE QUAIL. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


servation to testify in this behalf. 


reference thereto have appear 


at least. 


the opinion of every farmer with whom 
on the subject. As was stated in a former communication, 


the latter do not exist in the localities indicated by ‘‘Rally- 
wood.” The facts already alleged, showing that our colored 
friends are not to be held responsible for this mysterious 
disappearance of quail, taken in connection with other cir- 
cumstances, and bearing in mind that quail are scarcest in 
the northern counties, where there are fewer negroes than 
in any other part of the State, should induce us to seek for 
some other and more satisfactory solution. In the extreme 
northern counties of Fairfax, Loudon, Prince William and 
Rappshannock, there is a population of whites, 39,487, and 
of blacks, 18,643. Here the quail are scarcest. In the 
south side counties of Brunswick, Southampton, Greens- 
ville and Mecklenburg, where the birds are abundant and 
there has been no decrease, there is a population of 24,448 
whites and 43,288 blacks. 

In discussing this subject with an intelligent and highly 
educated country physician residing in one of the North- 
side counties, who is an observing sportsman, the idea was 
advanced that the quail had migrated from the northern to 
the tidewater and southern counties and to North Carolina, 
where quail are in great abundance. He stated, as a cir- 
cumstance inducing this belief, that in the re part of the 
season there were very few birds on his place, but one even- 
ing in November, in company with a friend, he was hunt- 
ing on a stream passing through his farm, and in the course 
of a few hours flushed fourteen distinct covies. A few days 
afterward they hunted the same ground, but started no 
birds, nor have any been since found in the vicinty. On 
another occasion he, with a friend, flushed a covey with a 
white bird among the number. They endeavored to kill 
this specimen, as they had never before seen a white quail, 
but did. not succeed. On the following day his friend re- 
turned home, a distance of ten miles southeast, and when 
nearing home his dog pointed. Upon being flushed the 
same covey with the white individual got up, and the white 
bird was killed. No one in the neighborhood ever saw a 
white quai] before or since, and it was evident that the 
covey had within twenty-four hours gone a distance of ten 
miles. If quail migrate, that fact would account more 
satisfactorily for their scarcity in Northern Virginia than 
any other hypothesis which has been suggested. 

itis to be hoped that the invitation extended by you to 

our correspondents in this State and elsewhere in the 
South, to give their opinions upon the interesting question 
of the abatement of the freedman’s hunting proclivities, 
will receive fitting response. We would like to hear from 
“‘Wells” on this question. No one is better qualified to 
speak. Instead of vexing his mind and cross-examining 
“Knick” with reference to that remarkable shot in Florida, 
let us have the benefit of his views on the quail. If I mis- 
take not, his tell-tale nom de plume, and irresistible pro- 
pensity to pun, points him out as a recent representative in 
Congress from the ‘“‘Old North State;” and he has doubtless 
had abundant opportunities in his electioneering experiences 
with the ‘‘American citizen of African descent” to enable 
him to speak authoritatively. Although his replication to 
“Knick” exhibited rather too great intolerance of the license 
which ‘‘Knick” should enjoy in common with other sports- 
men to ‘‘swap lies,” especially when ‘‘Knick’s” statement 
was to be supported by the affidavit of ‘‘V. J. 8.,” yet his 
reply was extremely witty and enjoyable. It would be in- 
structive for him to tell us whether his experience bears out 
the assertion of ‘‘Rallywood” as to the skill of the freedman 
as a diplomat. M. 

NoRTHBIDE, Va. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a recent issue you ask for information as to whether 
the Southern colored brother is as destructive of game as he 
used to be. My candid opinion is that while he is still en- 
titled to high rank as a game destroyer, he is not quite as bad 
as he used to be. When they were ‘‘turned loose,” as they gen- 
erally express it, they became at once a race of sportsmen. 
Every man and boy was eager to be the owner of a gun, 
and as old army muskets and Enfield rifles were very cheap 
in those days, they had not much difficulty in supplying 
their wants. Thus equipped they made a rush for the fields 
and wodds,; and for a long time, summer and winter, there 

1 They slaughtered indiscrimi- 


was a ua ; 
nately; Koddng everything above the bluebird in size. Even 


duck shot.. Subsequently I measured the distance, and*it 
was about 60 feet. I was astonished at the success attend- 
ing the shooting. But the fact remains nevertheless true, 
and I must be entered upon the list of those who have 


It would be much more satisfactory to your readers to 
have the opinions of correspondents on this interesting sub- 
ject who have not yet delivered themselves, than its pro- 
onged discussion by those who have already spoken. Per- 
mit me, however, to add a few words more, not for the pur- 
pose of maintaining any pet theory in regard to the matter, 
however contrary that theory may be to truth and justice, 
but in order to invite the further expression of opinion on 
the part of persons rendered capable by experience and ob- 





















We all understand ‘‘Rallywood’s” position. He ascribes 
the scarcity of ‘Bob White” to the poor freedman. “I do 
not know ‘‘Rallywood,” and therefore have no means of 
judging whether his opinions are worth anytbing on this 
subject; but of the four correspondents whose articles with 
in print, two I know are 
entitled to the highest consideration. One of these, ‘‘Chas- 
seur,” agrees with ‘“‘Rallywood.” ‘‘Chasseur” is well known 
in this State as a gentleman of exceptional high character, 
ability and culture, whose opinions are entitled to respect 


Upon the other hand, Dr. M. G. Ellzey, a gentleman also 
well and favorably known and identified with the best ma- 
terial interests of the State, than whom few have better 
opportunities of forming a correct opinion upon the ques- 
tion under discussion, agrees with me that the freedman is 
not responsible for the decrease of quail, and that he has, as 
arule, abandoned the inclination to hunt, which was for- 
merly such a prominent feature of his character. This is 
beyond cavil or dispute true as to the portion of the State 
with which I am familiar; and it is a singular fact that it is 
have conversed 


there seems to be as yet no accepted theory as to the cause 
of the decrease of quail within the last few years. ‘‘Rally- 
wood” is perfectly correct in his statements of fact going to 
disprove Dr. Ellzey’s theory. The condilions mentioned by 












the mocking bird, for all his songs, was not safe. The sweet 
anger fell in the midst of his singing. 
'$ Had this sporting craze continued to this day, the South 
must have been completely bare of game. But it gradually 
wore off, for various reasons—first among which, no doubt, 
was that the new-fledged sportsman found that such busi- 
ness would not keep him and his family in food and cloth- 
ing. The fact, too, that shot and powder and percussion 
caps could not well be had without some money, and that 
money could not well be had without some work, may have 
acted as a gradual extinguisher to the new enthusiasm. At all 
events, that the colored man has cooled off immensely as a 
sportsman, compared with what he was when the country 
was first flooded with freedom and old muskets, cannot be 
denied by anyone, at least in these parts. I can only speak 
for Texas on this matter. My judgment is that there is not 
one bird killed now by the freedman where there were ten 
killed by him in the early days of his freedom. 
~TI have often meditated over the sudden conversion of the 
colored race into sportsmen, which we witnessed at the 
close of the civil war. What was it due to? Perhaps to 
their wild ancestral instinct, which, suppressed so long in 
slavery, broke out beyond all reason when their freedom 
came. I believe the negroes in Africa do nothing what- 
ever but bunt and grow gourds. To hunt, therefore, and 
to grow gourds, must be their peculiar race instinct, which 
will crop out on every favorable opportunity. We saw the 
great hunting mania, and every Southern man knows that 
you will rarely see a negro’s cabin in the South without 
gourds growing around it. It may be, also, that they 
looked upon the possession of firearms and gunning as the 
highest privileges of freedom and manhood, and were eager 
to enjoy them as such; in other words, that the best way to 
show ‘‘big Injun heap” was to roam about with an old mus- 
ket in hand, blazing away at everything that came in 
sight. How often have I met these ebony sportsmen in 
their rounds, and how keen was their enjoyment of the fun! 
Usnally there would be a flock of them together, and then 
there was an eager rivalry as to which would bag the most 
game. Sometimes I bave met paterfamilias in the woods, 
musket on shoulder, attended by his wife and all his young. 
Oh, it was enjoyment keen, intense! Those were the 
halcyon days of the negro race in America. Perhaps no 
race in the world ever enjoyed such fun. I must say, too, 
that if the freedman ever put on provoking airs toward the 
white people, it was when he was met by the latter in those 
hunting expeditions of his early freedom. With what a 
proud and scornful air he would carry that old musket on 
his shoulders, and how he would sometimes turn up the 
white of his eyes at the intruder with the white skin! I 
have seen them on such occasions puff up like a turkey- 
obbler in all his glory. But they have got over all that 
oolishness now. When we meet them now with their guns 
they are polite and pleasant as possible. So, at least, | find 
them. 

According to my best thinking the colored brother is 
much more destructive to game now with his traps and 
blinds than with his guns. These implements don’t need to 
be fed with ammunition, which costs money, and they do 
their work while the freedman is also at his work in the cot- 
ton or cornfield. Bob White is the principal sufferer by 
these implements, and I believe his destiny is to be destroyed 
by the negro. They take entire flocks at a time, and they 
never set any of the captured birds free for seed. In this 
they show their characteristic improvidence, or want of re- 
gard for the future. The birds for the most part are taken 
alive to the neighbcring towns and villages, where they sell 
them at what they consider a big price. Hence they make a 
regular business of destroying Bob White. Their most de- 
structive implement is a mere pen built of sticks and cov- 
ered with brush. They have four trenches leading into the 
pen from opposite directions, coming to the surface about its 
center. These trenches inside the pen are partly cov 
ered with bark and sticks, except at the center. 
where they all come together. Corn or peas are scattered 
thickly in the pen and also in the trenches. When a flock 
of quail comes along, they find the food in the trenches, 
eagerly follow it up, and, with rare exceptions, every one of 
them goes into the pen, and is there a prisoner. He never 
thinks of looking down for the bole he came in at; he looks 
upward all the time and sees no way of escape. The freed- 
man comes along and transfers the poor birds from the pen 
to his cage—from one prison to another, Thus whole re- 
gions are swept of their quail in Texas, and I presume it is 
so in other Southern States. It would be very difficult to 
suppress this business by legislation. If the birds could not 
be offered for sale without the risk otf confiscation and fine, 
the freedman would still take them for the benefit of his 
own maw, and eat the forbidden fruit in safety. The only 
way to stop him is to educate him into the conviction that 
he is behaving badly, and this, I fear, can never be done as 
long as Bob White exists. 

We have many negroes who follow gunning as a means 
of livelihood in ducking season. Their manner of ducking 
is peculiar and characteristic. They do not walk, walk, 
walk and shoot like us white folks, coming home at night 
bespattered all over with mud and quite worn out. On the 
contrary the colored ducker returns at night with his dainty 
feet and clothes unsoiled, and quite as fresh as when he 
started out in the morning. Moreover, he returns with just 
as many ducks as the white man, and even more if the Jat- 
ter be not a very good hunter. The way he does it is this: 
he finds a good place for ducks; to that place he repairs early 
in the morning, and on that one spot he stays all day long. 
He gets himself well concealed and patiently awaits the eom- 
ing of theducks. When they come he will remain motionless 
and noiseless for hours, it need be, until he gets a perfectly 
satisfactory opportunity fora raking and destructive shot. He 
takes no risks of losing a shot, and therefore never fires till it 
is a dead sure thing. Although his weapon may be an old 
musket, or an old ricketty double-barrel muzzle-loader, 
he often kills many birds at a fire, and indeed generally 
does. Having fired, he quits his concealment only long 
enough to pick up the dead birds, which, being accom- 
plished, he again returns to his cover and waits for 
another supply of ducks, which are quite sure to come 
along after a while. In this way they often make large bags 
in a day. They probably derived this way of doing from 
the cranes which they see along the rivers and about the 
ponds. Mr. Crane finds a good place to catch fish or 
frogs; he takes his stand there on one leg, and goes to 
sleep with one eye. He stays there all day long, unless 
disturbed, and sails away at night with his stomach full. 

I was recently duck hunting on the upper parts of the 
Sabine River. I heard guns ing, evidently from along the 
river banks, during the whole day, and yet, a con- 
stantly walking, I could see no hunters. The ducks also 
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. but when once flushed they spread through the cover and 
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weré constantly on the wing, flying from place to place. , 
All this caused my special wonder, Suddenly a gun fired | been very plenty this season, with plenty left over for next. 
very near me, and going hastily in’ the direction it came | Chickens are not as plentiful as they were a few years ago, 


from, I found an aged colored man busily fishing his dead | although one man killed, he claimed, in four days, over four 


ducks out of the water with a long pole. He explained to | hundred; he had them anyway, whether he killed them in 


Missourr Notes.—Maryville, Mo., Feb. 16.—Quail have 


[Marcu 1, 1883. 


Fioripa Notres.—Cedar Key, Florida, Feb. 16.—It takes 
; about 100 shells for a full day’s hunt here. I was out yes. 
terday and killed about I birds—ducks, snipe, curlew, 
marsh hens, ete. They hunt by taking a boat and going to 
the islands along the coast, where there are any quantity of 








me that the shooting I had heard all day was from negroes | the time mentioned or not. Rabbits are very thick, a | birds of all kinds, though mostly ducks. I saw three Phila- 


along the banks of the river, who were so well concealed | friend of mine had the boys beat the brush for him, and in 
that I had not seen them, though no doubt sometimes pass- | one day killed seventy-nine. Running wolves is also one of 
ing within a few feet of them. He showed me his own | our amusements, and Uncle Jake with his pack of hounds, 
‘hiding place, and it was so good I might have passed him/is a general favorite. Our jack-snipe shooting on the 
hundreds of times without suspecting anybody’s presence. | bottoms, when water is plenty, is very fine. Ducks and 
After much duck hunting, I am satisfied, if ducks are plenti- | geese are usually very plenty. Our shooting club always 
ful, as they are on Sabine River, that this is as good a plan | spendsa week both fall and spring in camp, when ducks and 
of hunting them as any that can be invented. geese come. fn December I was shooting quail in a corn 

We had Mr. Chas. Hallock with us in Texas some two | field grown up with grass, and had a covey nicely scattered, 
months this winter. He did me the honor to call to see me, | and Tricks, my Gordon, and I were having fine sport. I 
but am sorry it was impossible for me to be with him much | had three birds down and the dog retrieving the third bird 
on his trip. Hope to see him with us again next winter, | when he stopped and came toa point. I called to him; he 
and that I may then have a better chance to see him through. | looked at me a moment, turned and walked away from me 
. N. A, T. {some ten feet, came around to me in ahalf circle and gave 

me the bird. I sent him inagain. He walked directly back 

x SS and came to a point where he had made game ae the dead 
bird in his mouth, and in a moment I had the pleasure of 

PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. adding one more quail to my score. Have any of your 
{_——— great quantities of snow have fallen during | readers had a like experience?—Guyprit. [This occasion 

\X this winter, I do not believe that the game of this | ally occurs. We have often secn it. | 
locality has suffered much. Ruffed grouse are careless , 
wike of snow and cold, and if sly reynard would only; New York Woopcock SEASON. — Wellsville, N. Y. 
leave them alone I have no doubt next fall's crop of birds | pep, 20, 1883.—Huitor Forest and Stream: in a recent num. 
would be good; but foxes are very plenty, and foxes get | per of your esteemed paper you advocate a game law for 
hungry, and then grouse must die to satisfy their insatiate | the whole State, and object to all local exceptions to its 
maw. The Gardner boys, living about a mile from town, | provisions. In this we agree when the provisions of the 
have killed ten gray foxes this winter, and but for the fact | Jaw do not favor the sportsmen of one part of the State, 
of some unhung scoundrel shooting and wounding their | while they rob those in other parts of the sport to which 
Jead hound, would have killed as many more. I rather | they are justly entitled. For instance, we object to making 
think the person who shot Trueboy would not have in- | the open season on woodcock begin September 1, for’ this 
dulged oftencr in this sport had he not been able to distance | peason; Nearly, if not all, the birds we have are those bred 
Joe Gardner in a walking contest immediately after the | here, Sometime the flight begins so carly that by the last 
shooting. ; of September our birds are gone. When the last change 

Speaking of ruffed grouse reminds me that every year | was made, from July 3 to August 1, it was proposed to 
their numbers are diminishing. Now, don’t say that subject | make it September 1, but we sent in a protest from. this 
is worn out, fora discussion that deals with the king of | county; other counties did the same, and August 1 was 
American game birds can never wear out. I do not believe finally agreed upon as a compromise. We are satisfied with 
that it is on account of improvements in guns or dogs, or in | the Jaw as jt is in this respect, but any change to a later 
‘‘treeing” them and shooting them, nor do J attribute it to | date we will feel justified in opposing. We have few birds 
the. advance of civilization and “clearings,” but I believe | here of any kind: what we have we shall take pride in de- 
with some former contributor on this = that their fending against robbery and murder, In capturing them 
numbers are decreased by some disease which may be new | we will endeavor to be sportsmen, faithfully observing the 
to their specics, or more malignant in Jate years than form- | restrictions of a just game law, by example, as well a8 by 
erly. Last spring I found quite a number of their nests and | precept, leading those who are inclined to murder for plun- 
know that quite a large per cent. of the eggs were hatched, | der to forsake their shameful practices and come over, if 
and I saw numerous broods of them yet in the down shortly | they will shoot, to the ranks of those whose banner is in- 
afterward. It is a well known fact that grouse do not travel | gerjhed, Sense and Decency.—C. B. M. 
much from their original home, and when the shooting — : : 
season opened I went direct to the localities where [ had 
seen the young broods, and much to my discomfiture found 
none, actually none, J know that they were noi, all shot, 
even if the pot-hunters did kill some of them, 1 lunted my 
dogs in the same locality several times during the fall, but 
found none. Ido not believe that any or all the enemies of 
the grouse family, beast and fowl, could have thus destroyed 
them, but it is my firm conviction that disease of some 
description exterminated them, 

Wild turkeys were quite plenty last season and numbers 
of them were shot, but enough were left for breeding pur- 
poses. I was told bya granger the other day that they 
were wintering well. Although there was a crust on the 
snow, he said the oak trees had held their acorns longer than 
usual this winter, and these dropping on the crust made 
capital food for the turkeys. Deer were more numerous 
than for years before, and scores of them were captured. 
Woodcocks were scarce; 1 suppose they were drowned out 
by spring rains, There is quite a growing interest in dog, ; 
gun and rod in this direction, and a man who can hit a bird | CENTRAL [111No1s.—Decatur, Ill, Feb. 14.—The great 
on the wing is not such a rare character as formerly. I be- | sleet has just left us. I was fearful that every quail in 
lieve that “L. I, F.,” of New Brunswick, and myself were | Central Illinois would be starved and frozen to death. But 
about the first to start that long controversy on the ‘‘Hurt- | am happy to learn of at least two bevies that have sur- 
ling Grouse.” I was glad to see in 2 communication from | vived the storm. One covey of twenty-two was counted near 
him some time ago that he had achieved his desire—that of | cur house yesterday, And a neighbor has been caring for 
shooting a grouse on the wing, and I know from the graphic | @ covey of twenty-one that has been feeding in his barn lot 
manner in which he describes it that he enjoyed it greatly, | (and apparently quite tame) all winter. We have not many 

JoHNSTOWN, Pa. Ocro. | prairie chickens near here, but there are some left. I have 

= scen more this winter than for the past five years. I counted 
over eighty in one flock a few days ago. I suppose they 
have all ‘‘bunched,” and they were all there are for eight 
or ten miles around,-—D. T. 8. 


GUN BARREL OBSTRUCTIONS.—When hunting in Michi- 
gan a year ago last fall [ met some boys, and let one of them 
hold my gun, a single barrel shotgun, fora minute. He 
slipped a small snake down the barrel. In trying to get it 
out it got wedged in at about three inches of the muzzle. I 
could not start it an inch, and finally gave up trying. I very 
foolishly fired the charge, but it did not hurt the gun a par- 
ticle, though it nearly knocked me over, At another time I 
got a shot cartridge stuck about half way down the barrel, 
and fired it without any injury either to the gun or myself. 
—F. L. D. (Boston, Feb. 17, 1883), 





PALESTINE, Texas, Feb, 22. 


WorcmstER, Mass,, Feb. 23.—The Gazette of this after- 
noon in its ‘County News” has the following: ‘‘Mr. James 
F. Whitin has for some time been feeding in his yard a lot 
of gray squirrels and quails,, They are now very tame, and 
will come into the house, All his family have become very 
much attached to them. Ambrose Nooles shot and killed 
several of the squirrels. Mr. Whitin remonstrated with 
him, but it was of no avail. He came again Wednesday 
afternoon and killed six quails, A warrant was made out 
and placed in the hands of Sheriff E. O. Bacon, who, after 
a chase of eight or ten minutes, arrested him, and he was 
taken before Judge Putnam this Friday morning, and fined 
$20 and costs, amounting to $29,70, which he paid. Nooles 
is a stone cutter and is employed by George M. Blanchard, 
of Whitinsville.” Mr. Whitin lives at Whitins, a station 
on the Providence & Worcester Railroad inthe town of 
Northbridge. Nooles must be a hard-hearted wretch, 


































GurneA-Fow. As GAME.—A correspondent, ‘‘Octo,” calls 
our attention to the following note on this subject in Col. 
Hutchinson’s work on ‘‘Dog Breaking:” ‘Mr. M—i, an 
officer high in the military store department, wrote to me 
but last Christmas, 1863, almost in the following words: 
‘When stationed in Jamaica, quail and the wild guinea-fow] 
were the only game I ever hunted for. The latter are very 
difficult to approach, as they run for hours through the long 
grass and brushwood, and will not rise unless hard pressed, 


lie so close that one may almest kick them before without 
raising them. My dog Albert was broke on grouse before I 
had him out from home. A steadier or better dog you will 
rarely see. The first time we went out after guinea-fow] 
he set to work as though hunting for grouse, pointing and 
roading cautiously when he came on the run of the birds, 
but from their pace through the cover, never coming up 
with them. This occurred the first two or three mornings, 
and annoyed him greatly, At last, one day, as he found 
the birds were running through the brush, he halted, turned 
round and looked up to me as much as to,say, ‘‘ ‘My poking 
after these fellows is all nonsense; do let me try some other 
dodge.’” So 1 told him to goon, when he immediately 
started off, making a wide cast until he headed bis game, 
when he commenced beating back toward me, driving the 
birds before him until they were sufficiently near me, when 
he dashed suddenly in among them, forcing the whole pack 
to take wing. They spread a the surrounding grass 
and cover, and Albert and his mother Peggy went to work, 
picking up the birds snugly or in pairs where they lay.’” 


THE QuEBEC Law.—By an act now before the Legislature 
of the Province of Quebec, it is proposed that the game laws 
of the Province be amended so that it shall be forbidden to 
hunt or trap hare between March 1 and October 1, yearly. 
Also that it be forbidden to hunt or take any wild swan, 
wild goose, or wild duck of any kind, widgeon or teal, 
between April 15 and September 1, yearly, and any Canada 
goose between May 15 and September 1, in each year. The 
act fermerly read for hare, March 1 to November 1; and for 
Canada goose from April 15 to September 1. 


MAINE DEER.—A correspondent of the Ellsworth Ameri- 
can says that the number of deer shipped from Maine the 
— year has exceeded 2,000, and it is safe to say that three- 

ourths of those deer were killed by less than 100 men; and 
a curious fact is that not one in ten of the venison - saddles 
shipped before the ponds froze had a bullet hole upon them, 
and, of those that had the heads on, niné out of ten were 
shot in the back of the head, thus proving that they were 
slaughtered in the water, driven in by hounds, 


“AryvER ANTELOPE.”—E] Paso, Texas, Feb. 17.—Zudittoy 
Forest and Stream: In response to your queries concerning 
my antelope shooting, made in your issue of Feb. 8,1 have 
to say, seriatim: 1. The distance was estimated in each 
instance given. 2. Yes, the person making the estimates 
was.competent to determine the distances, Really there’ is 
nothing strange in such shooting. I am quite certain that I 
can kill antelopes further than any of the distances given: 
3. Becausé mustangs‘ are mischievous and are wortliless. 
Théy frequently decoy away good’ horses.; “The stoéktiren - 
want them all killed. “4/'Our only defense is the common 
one, to wit: fondness for sport and eating. I wish you 
had an antelope saddle now.—G. W. B, 





Montana GRovusE SrAson.—Fort Custer,M.T., Feb; 12; — 
Referring to your schedule of game laws published-Décem- 
ber:7; I would'say that: dusky, sage antl sharp-tailed grouse, 
ptarmigan apd “‘fool hens” ( klin’s grouse); are protectéd 
in Montana til] Augyst 15, not August 1, as stated—Ark- 
BARDIA, 


‘ 


| delphia sportsmen come in from the country a few days ago 

with 150 guail, which they killed in one day. I would 
take a quail hunt, but can get nodog. It is very warm; 
temperature about 85° during the day.— Wm. Ever. 


“Our Nationat Birp.”—Hartford, Conn., Feb. 22.— 
‘The Jower house of the Legislature to-day discussed the bill 
for the protection of American eagles, A number of spread- 
eagle speeches about ‘‘our national bird” were made. Many 
members poked all sorts of fun at the bill, but it was finally 
passed by a rising vote at the suggestion of patriotic mem- 
bers. The bill had its outgrowth in a desire of residents of 
the venerable town of Litchfield to preserve some eagles 
which have been in that section for years, and which 
sportsmen are gradually killing off. 


EnrorcinG THE MArsr Law.—Bangor, Me., Feb. 23, 
1883.—James E. Berry, American Express agent at Bar 
Harbor, Mount Desert, upon complaint of Fish and Game 
Warden Morse, was fined $50 for shipping trout during 
close time in November. Geo. L. Bunker, for killing one 
deer Feb. 7, upon complaint of same officer, was fined 
$41.50. Freeman Collins, for killing a deer Feb, 20, was 
find $40, on complaint of same officer.—LEx TALIONISs, 


Missks, WiLLiAM READ & Sons, of Boston, Mass., have 
removed from their former establishment in_ Faneuil Hall 
to more commodious quarters at No. 107 Washington 
street. The firm is well-known in New England and 
throughout the country as dealers in first-class goods. We 
bespeak for the Messrs. Read in their new establishment the 
patronage of an increasing host of friends 


OREGON DEER are reported more’ plentiful in the hills 
along the coast than ever before known, and have become 
quite tame since the game law went into effect, in some places 
running with the sheep. 

Maine Sunpay SHoormnc,—Maine has passed a law for- 
bidding the killing of birds and game on Sunday, but an 
amendment to prohibit fishing was voted down. 





Camp Sire Hlicherings. 


————¢ 





“That reminds me,”* 


ey sporismen, is a thoroughbred joker, and lets no oppor- 
tunity go by when he can raise the laugh in a quiet way 
against any of the boys. Sitting in a hotel the other day 
conversing with a friend about a recent trip to Sandusky 
Bay, some remarks were made touching some extraordinary 
shots at ducks. These remarks caught the ear of a com- 
mercial traveler, who, all unasked, chipped in and immedi- 
ately monopolized the whole conversation with glowing 
accounts of his wonderful skill with the gun. ‘‘Ninety-six 
glass balls straight was a bagatelle” to him. ‘Nine out of 
ten shots at grouse in the worst of cover, you know,” had 
heen his season’s average for years; and the number of 
matches in which he had come out victorious was simply 


countless. John listened attentively, and after the first lie, 


or two sized bis man; and when the fellow stopped for 
breath, asked in an innocent voice, ‘‘What charge did you 
use in that last match with Bogardus when you beat him 
ten birds?” 

“O, just an ordinary charge,” answered the C. T. 

‘‘Well, but how much by actual measurement? I would 
like to know.” 

“QO, just the same as I use at all times.” 

‘‘Well, what do you use at all times?” 

“O, sometime more and sometime less, just as it hap- 
pens.” Then thinking to see his way out of a difficulty, he 
continued, ‘‘How much do you use, Mr. H.?” 

| ‘Well,” replied John, ‘‘in my every day field gun which 
is a very heavy piece, a thirty-six bore weighing eighteen 
pounds, I use seventeen drams of powder and four drams 
of shot.” 

The commercial man’s face brightened, for he now saw 
his way out, and speaking up boldly, he said: ‘‘Well, you 
shoot a heavier gun that 1 do, so of course you can use a 
bigger load; now only dare use in wy thirty-five bore, 
fifteen pound gun, sixteen drams of powder and three and a 
half drams of shot, and I tell you even then I have a pretty 
sore shoulder after an all day’s shoot.” 

The boys had by this time gathered around, and all saw 
the point but the C. T., who, shouldering his gripsack, 
moved complacently out, scowling fiercely at the roaring 
crowd as much as to say, ‘‘What in thunder a laughing 
at?” . Ww. DE, 

It was in September. The owls liad killed some of our 
most valuable fowls. One night I was aroused by loud 
squalling and cackling among some fowls that roosted in 
some cedar trees that stood almost under the window where 
I slept. 

I fomaed up, seized my gun and ran out. I could hear 
the ow] as he darted at his victim, but would fail to strike 
it, ‘but I-could not see it in the darkness. I throw up my” 
gui ‘and touch both triggers—a splendid snap shot—I 
hear something strike the ground. alking up to the tree, 
there lies a turkey, and further on a chicken. ~- Brrpo. 

Port Roya, Tenn. gore oe ne es 

I like your new departure in the line of illustrations; 
the sketches of dogs on point were excellent, and ‘‘Asleep 
at his Post” is still better. An incident precisely like that 
oceurred last fall to an attaché of the Rochester post 
office. A fellow P. O. man, who is an expert fowler, 
took him duck shooting to Braddock’s Bay, put him in a 
blind: on a: good point, and- drove a big flock of ducks ta. 
the decoys. After waiting ani- age, and ‘not. seeing his: 
friend’shdot, the man in the boat went ‘ashore and found: 
his companion snoring, Men, 


Rocusster, N, Y,, Feb. 23, 





OHN H., as is apt to be the case with whole-souled 
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Sea and River Sishing. 





To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 


portance are liable to delay. 


Satyr—And when the weather 
Serves to angle in the brook, 
I will bring a silver hook, , 
With a line of finest silk, 
And a rod as white as milk, 
To deceive the little fish: 
So I take my leave, and wish 
On this bower may ere dwell 
Spring and summer. 
—The Faithful Sheperdess, Act. IV., se. 2. 


FISHING AND FISH LAWS OF OHIO. 


HE lover of natural beauty seeks the secluded spot to 
indulge his fancies, no matter how peculiar other men 
think him. He is found often away from the haunts of 
busy men, where nature revels in her wildest moods; where 
the only sound reaching him is the splash of the ae 
as it 

follows the windings of the stream, or perchance the pecu- 
liar noise of a rail or familiar sound of a stray duck hidden 
from view in the tall wild rice that hems the creek for miles 
away. In early spring the grass, weeds, and wild rice ap- 
pear at the surface in wonderful rapidity, following a clear, 
beautiful channel, rarely exceeding in width 100 feet 
und an average depth of eight fect for many miles, until 
it widens and loses its name, emptying into the great waters 
of Lake Erie. Such is Ottawa River or Ten Mile Creek, 
the sportsman’s home of the members: of the Toledo Fish- 
ing and Hunting Club. To the lover of nature it is ever 
charming; to the lover of the gentle art it commends itself 
by its numbers of black bass, pike, rock bass, often pickerel 
and muskalonge, and boat-loads ef perch and sunfish. 
These fish are educated to the same peculiar habits as to 


waves” against his boat or the screams of the sea-gul 


when they will bite, as other fish in all streams and lakes. 


The Toledo Fishing and Hunting Club was organized in 
April, 1881, with a charter membership of 150, containing, 
scientifically speaking, some of the best fishermen and 
hunters in the State, and when you come down to a genuine 
fish story, that rings with truth, there are members in the 
club without an — in the United States, and I am not 

y either. The object of the association 
is similar to others throughout the States, the protection of 
such game, fin and féather, whose flesh affords nutritious 
food and the pursuit of which furnishes a healthful recre- 
ation. Some time when the thermometer is above zero I 
will write more particularly about game in this section and 
at present talk about the fish and fishing grounds of the 
association. Ten Mile Creek, as above mentioned, is a 
peculiar stream about ten miles in length, winding through 
a beautiful country, and is particularly adapted to the haunts 
of the pike and black bass. Our efforts to enforce the laws 
of Ohio were particularly aimed at unlawful fishermen in 
Ten Mile Creek, notwithstanding Maumee River offers in- 
ducements equally as good, if not better, in the way of black 
bass fishing, but seining is carried on at such a great rate 


speaking personal 


that our means were not sufficient to handle them. 


Ten Mile Creek, on account of its ready accessibility for 
fishing and hunting combined, being located within half an 
hour’s walk from street car accommodation, the club has 
spent its time and money in getting its waters clear of nets. 
Many of our own citizens relate with pleasure how, many 
years ago, they could catch fish from five to twenty pounds, 
and consider it no fish story to haul out a muskalonge 
weighing thirty or even forty pounds, and with almost any 
kind of bait catch in an hour what we now catch in a day. 
The scarcity of fish in the river and creek is certainly at- 
tributed to the continual fishing with nets. Previous to last 
year fishing with hook and line for five years back was no 
pleasure. Since the organization of the club we have been 
actively engaged in fighting unlawful fishermen, and while 
our success was only in Ohio waters, our best fishing is in 
Ohio, but Michigan State line cuts off the creek before it 
widens into the bay, and for half a mile the nets placed 
there prevented the fish from coming up the stream. The 
writer can recall quite a number of instances where parties 
having nets stretched across the creek in Ohio, and upon 


being notified to remove them or stand consequences, 


would, in a night’s time, take up and reset their nets ten to 
forty feet beyond in the State of Michigan, and thus be 


clear of any attack. 


During the fall of 1881 the owners of nets were convinced 
of the earnest intentions of the club to clear the creek in 
Ohio, and the nets began to grow less each month. In the 
spring of 1882, instead of twenty-five nets in a distance of 
three miles, the creek was clear, and reports came to us 
from residents along the creek as having seen an unusual 
number of black bass and pike, and also reports of splendid 


fishing all along the line. After a year’s steady work the 
club was rewarded by success number one and an unusual 
quantity of fish returning to old haunts. So surprising was 
the success in the fall fishing that the writer had the pleas- 
ure of being with a party of limited experience who 
caught over sixty fine black bass in less than half a day, 
and at other times forty and fifty were caught in unusual 
short time. I recall one afternoon when bait was getting 
scarce that we had to cut up our minnows, and ig my: | 
only use the head or tail, and would catch black bass all 
the same. It was surprising to the major one afternoon to 
see a boy in a boat opposite catch bass with common house- 
flies that he caught with his hands in the boat. These fish 
stories, when told to fishermen who had abandoned the 
grounds years ago on account of no fishing, were consid- 
ered a fish story in ail its true sense, and the. ‘colossal 
prevarication” was known for miles around. The actual 
truth soon spread, and the local reporters of our Toledo 
apers, which by the way, the club is under ever- 
asting obligation to for their generous support in havin 
published and applauded our work, soon followed, wit 
stories beyond anything heard of for years, and last fall’s 
fishing was the most successful one had for many seasons, 
With this partial success and showing with the creek only 
half protected from lawless fishermen, what would be the 
result should the entire creek be kept clear of nets? This 
gave new encouragement, and an earnest effort was made, 
to get a law passed in Sicidguatogeitect the mouth of streams 
Dens into the lake. By the personal efforts of Hon. E. 
D. Potter, president of our club, and through the unceas- 

























































































casting qualities of this rod from a boat, with a No. 2 Meek 
reel and a sinker fora minnow. It seemed as though we 
could cast half way across the lake, half a mile. 

I made one like it and sent it to New York for a pattern, 
and had some made. We called it ‘“‘The Oconomowoc 
black bass, or coming rod.” I advertised it in Forest AND 
STREAM as the ‘““Oconomowoc black bass rod,” and had or- 
ders for quite a number of them from the East and South, 
which I filled, and the rod took at once. 

From this came the light rod, so much in favor at present. 
We consider this the birth place and Dr. Henshall, the father 
of this light rod. And when anyone undertakes to say that 
we in the West, and I will not except some portions of the 
South, use heavy tackle for bass, they don’t know what 
they are talking about. If they will come here we will 
show them tackle and bass fishing that will astonish them, 
where you can go out and catch from fifty to one hundred 
large and small-mouthed bass frcm two to seven pounds, 
with an occasional twenty-five-pound pickerel thrown in, 
on a 74-ounce reel and a silk line ‘‘about the size of three 
horse hairs,” in a day, if you know how to handle a bass, 
and your reel is in front of your hand. 

I think that anyone that fishes for bass with the reel be- 
hind the hand, has had his education in that line sadly neg- 
lected, and would advise him, for his own comfort and plea- 
sure, if he knows how to handle a bass, to try the other way 
at once and be happy. J.C. H. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


ing kindness of the members of the Michigan Sportsman’s 
State Association, a law was passed equally as binding as 
our ewn Ohio law, and-now the club will put every effort 
forward to protect the fish, and in a year’s time the fishing 
in Ten Mile Creek will equai any place in the country. Its 
waters and natural surroundings are not excelled in the 
State. The intention of the club is to make an effort to 
keep the waters of Maumee River clear of nets, but in order 
to make it a success it is necessary to get clubs, already in 
existence in towns near to and on the banks of the river, or 
start new ones, to go in and assist us. 

The black bass fishing at Maumee Rapids cannot be ex- 
celled in any of the famous inland lakes of Michigan. 
From the annual report of the Ohio Fish Commission I find 
that black hass have been planted in considerable quantities 
in the inland waters of the State, and from the superinten- 
dent of the hatcheries I learn that the supply has not been 
equal to the demand, or in plain facts, the ‘‘necessity caused 
by unlawful seining.” The commission heartily endorse 
the protection associations of the State, and depend almost 
wholly upon them to enferce the law. As an illustration 
of the above, I have seen taken from the mouth of the creek 
mentioned, in flag nets one day, not less than 500 black 
bass, not exceeding in weight a quarter of a pound each. 
They were brought to the city in wagons and sold for three 
to five cents a pound. The reader can see that it is useless 
for the State, or as the superintendent of Ohio hatcheries 
says, “It seems absurd that the State should appropriate 
money to restock the streams if they are to be captured at 
the rate they are now, and at the very time of all others 
when they should not be.”” The superintendent, continuing, 
says: ‘The State is supplying food that will be cheaper 
than any other kind, and before it is really ready for the 
market it is being caught in nets by the thousands.” 

Sportsmen are becoming more abundant every year, and 
people are appreciating efforts made by members of protec- 
tive associations to a surprising extent. Some eighty leading 
business men of this city were presented a petition to the 
General Assembly of the State of Ohio to revive the fish 
laws, and not one refused to sign, and the remark was not 
unfrequently made that ‘‘we wish fish could be protected 
so that a person could catch cnough to make it pay the 
time.” 

Men want recreation, and for the want of it worn-out 
men fall by thousands on the thresholds of the palaces of 
success which they have built. Stimulants have been re- 
sorted to in order that flagging strength might be kept up, 
but these have only given a deceitful flicker to the waning 
fire of energy. The resources of medicine are taxed in a 
futile attempt to repair shattered constitutions, broken down 
by overwork. It is vain to counsel greater modera- 
ation in work. Every discovery in science, and each 
new resulting application to art opens new fields for 
effort and quickens the desires and the activities of men. 
Something needs to be done by which repair shall keep pace 
with the increased wear. How to recreate the spent forces 
isa problem better solved by a true sportsman, who loves 
the open-air exercise and enters upon his duties for such 
purposes; to such men is attributed the patience of wander- 
ing for hours along some inviting stream in search of a good 
fishing ground. 

In all science need has been followed by discovery. New 
sports, greater proficiency in old ones, increasing holidays, 
regular seasons of vacation, are all movements but as yet 
only beginning in the right direction, and there is scarcely 
a day passes but what we are reminded of this increased 
demand for recreation. To the feeble in health, to the over- 
worked brain, relief can be found in a few miles’ walk in 
search of a good fishing ground; and after you have found 
it let me know, and I will catch the fish. 

J. E. GUNOKEL. 

























































Editor Forest and Stream: 

If you deem my experience in black bass fishing as here 
set forth worthy of publication, 1 think you will find my 
deductions regarding position of reel-weight and length of 
rod, etc., will receive the approval of all true anglers. 
July 5, 1877, I started for my first try at black bass. As I 
had never seen one caught, and had beard such exciting de- 
scriptions af their leaps and lunges, I armed myself with a 
four-jointed general rod of about 20 ounces weight, mul- 
tiplying reel before the hand, 30yds. braided line, and No. 
2 Aberdeen hooks (by the way, I use Aberdeens for all kinds 
of rod fishing), and salt water shrimps for bait. 

My friend Charlie met me at the station, and we were 
soon over just the spot in the pond that he said was the best 
place for that day, wind, sun, etc., considered. He soon 
had one in the boat of 141bs. or so, and I lost my first bass. 
Soon after I had another bite, and when the fish flung him- 
self into the air Charlie begged me to give him the rod. Al- 
though it was my first day with the bass, it was. by no 
means my first day’s fishing, and I declined, and fought the 
fish to the end. He weighed 54lbs. after being out of the 
water three hours, the largest ever taken from that pond, 
although one was taken a few days later, weighing just 
the same fresh from the water. 

After that fight a black bass had noterrors for me, and as I 
never liked a reel before the hand, that was my last day with 
that 1ig. Since that time I believe I have taken as many and as 
heavy bass from that pond as any one in the same number of 
days’ fishing, and always on the following tackle: a 10ft. 
10in. fly rod of about eight ounces; white grass line not 
much coarser than linen sewing thread; six feet of single 
»gut; an Aberdeen hook, and shrimp for bait. The bass will 
not rise to the fly in this pond, but with this fine line I can 
hook a fish in fifteen feet of water, and although I have 
never duplicated my first monster, I should have no fear, as 
I have taken several of 34]bs. and one of 4lbs. 

Now, I have two friends, as true anglers as ever lived, 
whohave often gcne with me to this pond. How do they do 
it? First they put over hand lines with the finest of hooks, 
baited with worm and catch some small perch. Then 
baiting their bass hooks, take up their rods, which are about 
seven anda half feet leng, rather stiff, and of about ten- 
ounce weight, with Frankfort reel before the hand, reel the 
perch to tipof rod, bring both hands to right ear, rod pointed 
back, and a little up, then whiz the rod through the air, gently 
thumb the reel and drop the perch some fifty or sixty feet 
away. Atthe end of the day we usually have about the 
same number of fish per man. I think my style is higher 
art; while on the other hand they claim that it requires more 
delicacy of hand and touch to hurl the perch without kill- 
ing or tearing it, and to tell just when to strike a fish, in 
theirs, and that their tackle could be as easily broken in 
the hands of a duffer as mine. 

From all of which I deduce the following regarding the 
subject under discussion: ‘I'he position of the reel, the 
weight and length of rod to be used in black bass fishing 
depends entirely upon the style, which gives the angler 
himself the most pleasure. N 


In this connection we print the following petition which 
has been presented to the Legislature of Ohio, and is now 
before the Housé in the shape of a bill. A similar one 
has been introduced in the Legislature of Michigan. A 
Toledo paper says: 

Within a few days great interest has been aroused in cer- 
tain circles over the fishery question. Petitions have been 
circulated, and one carried by J. E. Gunckel is signed by 
every business man on the east side of Summit street for a 
long distance. The petition is addressed to the Legislature 
ef Ohio, and asks that section 6,968 of the Revised Statutes 
be so amended as to better protect the small fish in certain 
waters. This section of the fish law is too loose in its con- 
struction. It excepts from the provisions of the act the 
waters of Lake Erie and certain reservoirs. The petition 
seeks to supply this omission by having the law include Lake 
Erie and its bays and estuaries. Certain persons who are 
flagrant violators of law contend that all streams up to the 
head of tide or back water are a part of Lake Erie, and that 
back water is included in the term ‘‘waters of Lake Erie,” 
as excepted in section 6,968. The petition asks that the 
said section be so amended as to ‘“‘prohibit all catching or 
killing of fish (except by hook and line), in any of the creeks, 
streams, rivers or canals within the State, tributary to the 
Ohio River, Lake Erie, the bays thereof and the reservoirs 
within the State.” 

“To prohibit seine, trap or gill net, or pound fishing in 
Lake Erie and the bays thereof, from May 20 to October 10, 
in each year.” 

“To prohibit the setting up fish nets, gill nets, pound 
nets or traps of any kind upon any of the shoals or reefs, 
in any of the waters of the State of Ohio during any 
season of the year.” 

“To prohibit the buying or selling of fish caught in 
violation of such enactments, and making it the duty of the 
fish commissioner of the State and the superintendent of 
the fish hatchery to enforce the law.” 


LAKE SALMON.—FoREST AND STREAM Of Feb. 15 gives its 
readers some interesting memoranda of the lake salmon 
(Salmo salar, variety Sebago, etc.), by Mr. Atkins, and the 
range of this fish in Maine is divided into “four districts,” viz. : 
“Basin of St. Croix River, basin of Union River, Hancock 
county, basin of Presumpscot River (Lake Sebago, etc.), and 
basin of Sebec River, a branch of the Penobscot.” In connec- 
tion with the latter district are the following remarks: ‘‘Not 
known to be found in other parts of Penobscot Basin. 
Singular that they have not spread all through the Penob- 
scot, It has many lakes seemingly well fitted.” The 
Penobscot River is a broad, shallow stream, with water very 
warm in summer (although cold streams are tributary to it), 
and is not of the nature to invite salmon or trout to abide 
therein. Many of the cold lakes tributary to this river are. 
inaccessible to fish from the main river, else some of them 
might, by chance, become populated by stray salmon. But 
a salmon wandering from its home in a cold lake to the 
warmer and impure water of this river would quickly re- 
turn whence it came if possible, or if barred out by obstruc- 
tions would incur capture by the persistency with whieh it. 
would seek to return home. I have caught the lake salmon 
(variety Sebago) in the west branch of the Penobscot River. 
Perhaps the sall salmon of one to five pounds weight. occa- 
sionally taken in other portions of the Penobscot River are 
all of the lake or Sebago variety. 1 believe that the “‘grilse” 
form has never been found, at least above tide water, in 
the Penobscot River, nor in any river in Maine, although 
both the.‘‘parr” and ‘‘smoit” are abundant,—EveREetTr 
SmirH. 


Tue Micuigan Netrina Casxe.—The Bay City Tribune 
ives an account of the trial of the suit brought by State 
ame Warden C. W. Higby, against netters, from which 
wé make the following extracts; ‘‘The so-called fish case, 
wherein: Joseph, Robert and David Trombley and Louis 
Trudell were defendants, drew a large crowd in Justice 
Mangam’s court yesterday afternoon. Those in attendance 
were mostly fishermen or parties interested in fishing. The 





POSITION OF REEL—WEIGHT OF RODS. 


N reading the article in Forest AND STREAM of Feb- 
tuary 8, by Dr. Henshall, ‘Position of Reel— Weight of 
Rods,” I am reminded of the time I first came here in 1861. 
At that time a good straight tamarac ix (the longer the 
better, weight was of no account) was the best thing known 
for a ‘‘fish-pole.” 

Being something of a fisherman I sent to New York 
for half a dozen bass rods. They sent me one-half dozen 
four-jointed rods, about fifteen feet long, and weighing 
nearly one and one-half pounds each, At that time we 
thought these rods elegant. 

Dr. Henshall came here soon after and made himself a 
rod, of three joints, ash butt, middle joint and:tip of lance 
wood, and about eight feet long and seven and one-half or 
eight ounces in weight. I shall never forget our testing the 
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case was a test suit, the complaint having been made under 
the law passed in 1879, found on page 190 of the public acts 
of that year. The gist of the charge was that the defend- 
their trap nets as to interrupt the course 

of fish in Saginaw River, the date of the commission of the 
offense being February 1-12, inclusive. C. W. Higby, of 
Jackson, fish warden, was present to assist the prosecution. 
A Mr. Paran, the first witness for the prosecution, said that 
the defendants were fishermen and used trap nets. He 
thought they lifted the nets on February 3; it might have 
been February 5; could not swear posilively as to the date. 
Harry Harbeck said he dealt in fish; was acquainted with 
defendants; knew where they fished near the mouth of the 
river; they had one net between the range lights and another 
outside; did not know how far apart they were; never meas- 
ured the distance ;did not know whether they fished in the 
river or outside; thought it was in the river; a Saginaw 
iver during 

a storm for sheiter. John Sharp had been fishing for ten 
years; don’t know where their nets are; saw the stakes and 
supposed the nets were there; never saw defendants lift the 
nets; should say that the range lights are in Saginaw River, 
one of them at least; the river begins to widen about half 
way between the lights. The prosecution reviewed the 
testimony of the witnesses and endeavored to show that the 
mouth of the Saginaw River, where the nets were set, was 
not a harbor; that a boat could anchor further out with 
perfect safety. The defense said that the time as sworn to in 
the complaint had not been fixed by the witnesses; that ac- 
cording to Tiffany’s criminal law it must be shown that 
each of the four defendants were guilty as charged; the 
guilt of only one had been partially shown, and therefore the 
four could not be convicted. After some further remarks 
from the prosecuting attorney, the jury retired and returned 
fity. ” The defendants were therefore dis- 

charged. Thus the hottom has been kicked out of the first 


ants had so placed 


River was a harbor; had retreated to Saginaw 


a verdict of ‘‘not g 


fish suit in Bay county uader the act of 1879,” 





‘“"TENDERFOOT” PoacHED.—Denver, Colo., Feb. 206.— 
We noticed in your last issue (Feb. 15) a communication 
from ‘‘Tenderfoot,” Colorado, Jan. 29, giving a very graphic 
fe take it for 
granted that the fish captured were trout and do not doubt 
that the fishermen were ‘‘tenderfeet” indeed, else they 
would not be quite so anxious to herald abroad this most 
fon of our fish laws. For ‘‘Tenderfoot’s” 
benefit we will add that the open season for trout fishing in 
Colorado is from July 1 to December 1, and that a diet of 
“hog, venison and rabbit” is pretcrable to a violation of the 


description of fishing through the ice. 


flagrant violat 


same.—F SHERMAN. 


BETHABARA Woop.—Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Hditor For- 
est and Stream: In your issue of 1st inst. you say: ‘‘Betha- 
bara wood looks like greenheart, if not the same.” Now 
the facts are, that it looks like it only as much as the large- 
mouth black bass resembles the small-mouth (viz., only 
partially so). Bethabara is much darker in color and closer 
grain, and aside from its being more elastic and stronger 
than greenheart, it has in it a resinous red dye, which 
comes out in working it, and in washing the hands with 
soap will color the water a brick-red. This is an infallible 


test as between the two woods —A. B. SHIPLEY. 





Hishculture. 





TRANSPORTATION OF ADULT BLACK BASS, 


Editor Forest and Stream : 


I send you the following interesting and instructive account 
of the transportation of over six hundred adult black bass 
from Sandusky, O., to the lake of the South Fork Fishing and 
Hunting Club, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The whole matter was un- 
der the charge and direction of Mr. Wm. A. McIntosh, vice- 
president of the club, with whom I had some correspondence 
previous to the undertaking, giving him such general advice 


and information as I was possessed of. 


The remarkable success attending Mr. McIntosh’s efforts, 
and the ingenuity and satisfactory workings of his devices for 
aerating the water, and his entire methods of transportation, 
will be useful guides for the imitation of others for similar 


purposes. He writes: 
PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5, 1883, 
Dr. J. A. Henshall, Cynthiana, Ky.: 


My DrEar Srr— Your favor of December 7, 1882, has been 
quietly resting on my desk awaiting a time when I could fully 
0 years ago our club, the South Fork Fishing 
and Hunting Club, were very desirous of stocking their lake 


reply to it. 
in the mountains with blaek bass, but as it was thought that 


failure was almost sure to attend any attempt in that direc- 


tion, no pérson but myself could be obtained to undertake 
the enterprise. The club placed $500 at my disposal. The 
first thing to be done was to procure the fish. The only per- 
son who would contract to furnish them was Oscar Listel, of 
Sandusky, with whom I contracted for one thousand bass, 
to average one andahalf pounds in weight, none to weigh 
less than three-quarters of a pound, and to be ready for de- 
livery in Sandusky about the first of a 

ston | to extreme backwardness of the season, and lar, 
accumulations of ice in the lake and bay, no fish were ready 
at the time agreed upon, and I had to agree to take on the 
last of May what bass Mr. Listel might be able to procure by 
that time. The information which I could obtain on the sub- 
ject of transporting large numbers of live adult fish was ex- 
tremely m r; none of it being deduced from experience, 
and I was reluctantly thrown upon my own inventive re- 
rirst I d fora ba d made a diag 

arranged fora baggage car, and made a diagram 
of it. Then I had built fifteen oak casks, three feet high and 
three feet in diameter, with both heads in, and cut a hole 
eighteen inches in diameter in the top head of each cask. I 
also procured five galvanized iron tanks, each three feet in 
diameter and five feet high, entirely open at the top. .I then 
procured an air pump worked with a vertical lever. To the 
air escape of this pump I attached one end of a piece of rub- 
ber hose, fifty feet in length and one inch diameter. The 
other end of the hose I attached to an affair of my own contriv- 
ing ne four round tin tubes twelve inches long, and 
one inch in diameter, joined together so as to form a hollow 
square; then two cross tubes, the ends of which are fitted to 
holes cut into the inside of the hollow square ‘tubes. 

This affair is then laid flat on the bench, and ‘at_the inter- 
section of the cross tubes and on top, a hole one inch in diam- 
eter is cut, over which is placed one end of atia tube, one 
fnch in diameter and three feet long, open at both -ends, and 
being at right angles with the cross tubes. This is soldered 
at the intersection and about 200 small holes punched into the 
upper surface. The at end of the rubber hose is drawn 
down over the upper end of the upright tube and the whole 
is complete and ready for use. Holding the upper end of the 
tube in the hand the er portion is placed at the bot- 

of the air pump is worked and im- 
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all parts of it. 


confine the aeration to any particular casks desired. 


ately over the center of the casks. 


water, and hanging them on the hooks above the casks. 


a couple of thermometers, and forwarded i 


had a long, hard and te 


when the train that was to take us from San 


which would cause us to miss connection a Cleveland an 


shifted into position and we were again on the wing. 


Fork, which place we reached at eleveno’clock A. M. 


each, losing about sixty o 
which we started from the Sandusky. 


Sandusky Bay. 


the casks was kept down to about sixty degrees. 


We are all quite well satisfied with the result, as along the 
shores of the lake myriads of young bass may be seen, a great 
many of from six to eight inches in length jumping out of 


the water, apparently after insects. 


Iam just a little proud of my invention for aerating water 
by means of air-pump and one described. If anybody 
now and I'll retire. The near- 

est approach to it that I know of consists in pumping air into 
the water through a hand bellows—rather a slow process 
when you have 3,500 gallons of water in twenty casks. And 
to transport six hundred or seven hundred fish, averaging 
one and a half pounds oan is quite a different affair from 


has a valid prior claim let me 


transporting fry one inch in length. 


Should you be in this city at any time during summer or 


fall, I will be pleased to have you visit our lake with me 
Permit me to express my thanks for the pleasure I derive 
from reading your articles in FOREST AND STREAM, on 
Florida. Very truly yours, 
Wm. A. McInross. 


After the reception of the foregoing letter 1 at once 
wrote Mr. Melntoch to ascertain if he had taken notes of the 
mortality of the fish in the different tanks and casks, so that 
the relative merits of the two plans of aeration might be ar- 
rived at. The following is his reply: 

PITTSBURGH, Feb. 17, 1883. 
Dr. J. A. Henshall, Cynthiana, Ky.: 

Dear Sir—I have received your favor of the 10th instant, 
and in reply would say that constant attention was re uired 
of all parties engaged in applying ice, pumping air and rais- 
ing water from casks into aerating apparatus, and I being 
ill, it was impossible to take full notes. I have no doubt, 
however, that either method of aerating will be found effi- 
cient, 7. e., the air pump or the funnel and pipes. If I were 
to undertake a similar job, I would aioe arrange for two 
large tanks, one on each side of the side doors of the car, 
leaving room between them for an air pumpand a force pump. 
Then, by suspending a wide, perforated trough over each 
tank, the water could be forced from the tanks by means of 
the force pump into the troughs. The manual labor required 
in constant pumping is severe, but could be obviated ina 

measure by working the pumps by means of a belt con- 


nection with one of the car axes. ours truly, 
Wm. A. McIntosx. 





The lake of the South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club is 
about 90 miles east of Pittsburgh, and 214 miles from South 
Fork station on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Itis formed by 
the building of a. dam 1,200 feet long, between two ranges of 
mountains. The lake covers an area of 450 acres, and is from 
a fourth to three-fourths of a mile in width, and nearly three 


mileslong. The water varies in depth, being about sixty 
feet.deep at the dam, and gradually dec ing in depth to 
the h of the lake, where it is only two or t: feet deep. 


The lake is fed by a mountain stream, the south branch of 
the Conewaugh River. A part of the bottom of the lake is 





mediately the air passes through the 200 small holes and | the original bed of the stream, some twenty or einer feet 


comes bubbling up through the water. The “affair” is easily 
moved around through the water, .thus thoroughly aerating 


ot wishing to have “all my eggs inone basket,” I arranged 
another tin affair, of which I give you a meager description. 
A funnel eighteen inches in diameter at the top, and four 
inches at its intersection, with a four-inch horizontal tube to 
which five four-inch tubes, six inches long, are soldered to 
the lower side, a four-inch hole being cut into each intersec- 
tion. The lower ends of these tubes are closed with caps, 
which are perforated with small holes. This apparatus was 
fastened to the side of the car in such manner that each tube 
hung immediately over the center of the top of a cask. The 
water in these casks was aerated by dipping it out of the 
casks and pouring itinto the funnel, whence it ran along the 
horizontal tube and through the perforated holesin the lower 
ends of dependent tubes. Closed caps were made to fit the 
latter which could be placed on one or more of them, and thus 


In addition to the above, I had several tin buckets made, 
eighteen inches deep and eight inches in diameter, the bot- 
toms being perforated with a large number of small holes. 
Hooks were screwed into the roof of the carin such a manner 
as to bring the buckets, when hung on the hooks, immedi- 

eration was performed 


by dipping the buckets’ into the casks, filling them with 


So much for apparatus. On the 30th of May I put casks 
and other paraphernalia in position on the car, not forgetting 
P t to Sandusky, 
following next day with another member of the club and two 
men who had for a long time been in my employ and whom 
I knew I would find faithful and able to put in two days and 
a night without sleep or rest. We arrived in Sandusky on 
the forenoon of June 1, the rain pouring down in torrents and 
making a rheumatic individual feel anything but comfort- 
able. As we desired to let the fish remain in the lake (or bay) 
as long as possible, we did not commence putting them into 
the casks until about two o’clock. The party who was to 
furnish the fish had them “‘corraled” in a net about twenty- 
four feet square. Our car was placed on a track near the 
net, the track at this point running out into the bay. We 
dions job getting the fish on board the 

car and into ‘the casks, but at six o’clock were ready to 
be towed by an engine to the passenger station, several 
miles distant, having taken on board about two tons of ice. 
Having arranged beforehand with the officials of the several 
railroads over which we would have to go for transportation 
on fast trains, we had every prospect of a speney trip, but 
usky to Cleve- 

land arrived at Sandusky it was about two hours behind time 


throw us back twenty-four hours in arriving at our destina- 
tion; so in a fit of desperation I telegraphed to the manager 
of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad, requesting that the 
train on that road be held until our arrival. I received no 
answer, but on arriving at Cleveland was delighted to find 
that my request had been complied with. Our car was soon 


We arrived at Alliance in time to have our car attached to 
the fast express on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
Railway, and at eight o’clock of the morning of June2arrived 
at Pittsburgh, where we took on board another ton of ice, 
and after a stop of léss than half an hour were off on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ‘‘fast day express,” bound for South 


Our car was quickly side-tracked. Several members of the 
club-were on hand with wagons, on which we had to trans- 
port the casks and fish two and a half miles over rough 
mountainous roads to the’ lake of the club, which was suc- 
cessfully completed by six o’clock P.M. We put into the 
lake in apparent good condition six hundred fish, weighing 


from three-quarters of a a to two anda half pounds 
the six hundred and sixty with 


During the few days following quite a number of dead fish 
came to the surface of the water, perhaps one hundred, which 
isnot to be wondered at considering the very warm weather, 
the nearness of the spawning season, and the length of time 
they had been confined, many of them, in close quarters in 


I can assure you there was not much rest taken by any of 
our party, as the air pump was worked incessantly as well as 
the other means for aerating the water. By constant atten- 
tion and the free use of ice the temperature of the water in 
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wide, rock and gravel. The rest of the bottom of the lake is 
forthe most part ordinary soil, with~a mixture of some 


These particulars I received two years ago from Mr 
McIntosh. The black bass of Lake Erie cannot fail to do 
well and increase rapidly, and grow to a very large size in 
this fine lake, provided they have plenty of natural food. 

J. A. HENSHALL. 



































CynTuiANA, Ky., Feb., 1883. 


TEMPERATURE OF WISCONSIN LAKES.—Messrs. E, 
M. Gifford and G. W. Peckham, in their investigations into 
the temperature of Wisconsin lakes found, that ata h of 
eighty eet there was a temperatune of forty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit insummer and thirty-nine or lower in winter. 


Che Kennel. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


March 26, 27 and 28, 1888.—Dominion of Canada Kennel Club Bench 
Show, at Ottawa, Canada. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. 

April 3. 4, and 5 1848. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society's 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, ee , Pa. Entries for the Hench 
Show Derby, for English setters wh on or after January 1. 1882, 
close February. 1, 1888. Chas. Lincoln Superiutendent. C. B. Elbin, 
Secretary. 

May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventh 
Annual Bench Show, Madison Square Garden, New York City. Chas, 
Lincoln, Sup’t. 











To insure prompt attention communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


THE WASHINGTON DOG SHOw. 


— bench show held at Washington last week under the 

management of Mr. Charles Lincoln was quite a success. 
There were 392 entries, nearly all of them present. Including 
the puppies there were over 400 dogs in the building. The 
show was held in the Roller-skating Rink, which is well 
adapted for the purpose except that it is not large enough. 
The quality of the dogs shown was excellent, many of the best 
animals in the country being present. We were surprised to 
see so many good dogs that are owned in Washington. The 
attendance was very good indeed. A large number of the 
most prominent men in the country were present, and many 
of them ——= their delight at beholding so grand an ex- 
hibition. The ladies were also out in force; many of the 
queens of society were —— and their smiles and caresses 
were lavishly bestowed upon the lucky dogs. 

We were pleased to learn that Mr. Lincoln was able to show 
a handsome balance upon the — side of his books. The 
judging upon the whole was fairly satisfactory. Owing to 

ressing matters of business Capt. Wise telegraphed at the 

ast moment that it would be impossible for him to bepresent, 
and the exhibitors selected Mr. Chas. H. Mason to fill his 
place. Mr. Mason isa good judge in nearly all the classes 
assigned to him, and in these he made but few mistakes. Mr. 
Watson also understands the classes he judged, and his 
decisions were generally indorsed. We were sorry to see that 
the dogs that the judges had an interest in were not with- 
drawn from competition. Even admitting that the. ‘animals 
in question are well worthy the honors bestowed, we do not 
consider it in good taste, no matter how unim hable the 
honor of the gentleman or the integrity of the judge, to place 
oneself in a position that is liable to lead toa loss of confidence 
in the one and suspicion of the other. We carefully followed 
the decisions of the judges in all of the cases in question, and 
we are perfectly satisfied that they were honestly given and 
the awards worthily bestowed. We —_ strongly in the 
matter. believing that our feelings are by a very large 
majority of the gentlemen who support our shows. 
verything pertaining to the show, so far as Mr. Lincoln 
was concerned, was of course managed to the satisfaction of 
all; we have never seen dogs better cared for. We under- 
stand that itis Mr. Lincoln’s intention to hold an annual 
bench show at Washington. Should he decide todo this, we 
have no doubt he will be well sustained by both exhibitors 
and the public. 

Friday evening was the occasion of a very interesting cere- 
mony. In behalf of the numerous friends and admirers of 
Old Leicester Col. Tom Ochiltree presented to him a magnifi- 
cent silver collar, upon which was his name in large raised 
letters. The Colonel was 7 happy in his allusions to events 
in the career of the grand old dog. Closing with a glowing 
tribute to his usefulness, and a neatly turned compliment to 
the honors he had achieved, he placed the collar on the neck 
of the hero and crowned him with a wreath of laurel. Loud 
and long continued applause greeted the graceful act. Col. 
Ochiltree‘then turned to the beautiful Petrel III., and in well- 
chosen words presented her with the medal she had won. She 
was also — to the echo, and for a long time admi 
crowds gathered around and paid honor to the wonderfu 
pair. Below will be found our comments upon the dogs. 


MASTIFFS, 


There were three grand dogs in the dog class. Cesar was 
absent. Major, who was first, is a magnificent animal and a 
credit to his sire, champion Gurth. Tiny and Jumbo were 
also very good. Creole, in the bitch class, won first, she is a 
splendid specimen of the breed, although rather old to show 
well. Dinah II., who was placed moe a@ very well 
formed animal but lacks size, we like her, pieesten her 
gs points and good looks. Leda, the only other entry, we 

o not like as a mastiff. Only one puppy was entered, 
Europa, who gives promise of turning out something nice. 


ST, BERNARDS. 


The St, Bernards were very good all sesene with scarcely 
a bad one in the lot. The collection of Mr. Haines was espe- 
cially good. The champion class yee paveseny divided into a 
dog and bitch class. Harold, the o og, was in grand 
form. Judy, who won inthe bitch class, also looked well. 
In the rough-coated dog class St. Elmo was the only one to 
putin an appearance. He was given the —_ to which he 
was entitled. He is avery fair animal, although he stands 
too high behind and is rather weak in the hind legs, which 
he may sauna, He reminds us, especially in h of Snip, 
who was shown at Boston last year. Marcus and Tasso ar- 


' rived after the judging was over and of course too late to com- 


pete. They are a splendid brace and will undoubtedly de- 


velop into grand dogs. Loh in was the only good one in 
the smooth-coated , Major has been tr: me to the 
puppy class, where he easily- won fi He bids fair to make 
a magnificent dog, and will undoubtedly be heard from again. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS. 
Mayor of Bingley was proper! a first. He is a splendid 
spetinen of thetbreed. General ( rant is also very oe for 
his age; he was given second. 


GREYHOUNDS. 
d ones in this class. Fan, who won 


ition. She is all over a und, 
Maude, who got eegond, a fine 
too wide in 


There were some very 
first, was in splendid 
and deserved the place. 
animal with a capital muzzle and head. She 
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not have been shown. Meg won easily in the bitch class over 
Lass 0’ Gowrie and Jersey , two good ones. She was not 
at her best, as she was heavy in whelp, but her many good 
—_— carried her through. She has improved since last year, 
‘ully ee we then said of her. In the open class 
for do bin Adair, recently imported, was much the 
best. He was not entered for competition, except for the 
special cup for the best collie at the show. This he won 
easily, and if when next shown he is in good_ condition 
he will very likely repeat the performance. Jock, who 
received first, is a very nice dog with a splendid coat, 
but not so good a head as Lad O’Kyle, who was 
placed second. Lad is a fine, well-made dog, and except in 
condition was the best. Bob, who was vhce., is also a 
one, and fully deserved the ribbon. In the bitch class Olivid 
was given first. She isa fine animal, with a beautiful head, 
good coat and body. Flyaway, who was given an extra 
second, we liked better for first. She was not in quite so good 
form as Olivid, but she is full as well made up and has better 
feet. Flossie, who was a second, is not quite up to either 
of the others, and should have been content with vhe. Lilac 
was given vhe., which was all that she deserved in such com- 
any, as'she was out of condition. The puppies were all good. 
5 ean, who was awarded the medal, was the best. Collie, 
unnoticed, was better than Kitty Mac, who received vhe. 
She has not the racy appearance we like to see, and is a bit 
heavy in the flank. One ofthe four puppies of Olivid was 
—* vhe. All of them were very pretty, but too young 
to show. 


the chest, but otherwise very good. Doubleshot was not in 
good condition. Buccaneer should have had a vhc., as also 
should Clio, notwithstanding her badly mended broken leg. 
= of these are very good. We also liked Olga, a capital 
little one. 


having been withdrawn. Chief was in copes form and 
carried off the honors. We never saw him looking so well. 
Biz was in condition, but not at his best. Ar n 
had a tucked up-appearance, and was evidently sick. ere 
was but.one bitch in the champion class, Lady Clare. She 
was in splendid form, and it would have taken a very good 
one indeed to have beaten her. The open dog class was not a 
brilliant one, although there were some good ones. = who 
won first, was in very good condition. He isa og for 
his age, and will be still better when mature. Brown, who 
was given second, we do-not like, he is not of the Irish type. 
He is a well-made dog and was well shown, but he is too low 
and sturdy for an Irish dog, and should not have been noticed. 
Triumph, who was vhe,, we liked for second place. Heis a 
-looking animal, although he was not ia good condition. 
wing to the carelessness of oue of the attendants he was left 
in his box, and was not discovered until the class had been 
judged; when found, he was brought out and the class re- 
judged. Fredand ElchoIV. (Mrs. Keller’s) both deserved the 
vhe. that they received. Zig, unnoticed, was also worthy 
the three letters; although not in good condition, he showed 
good points. Irish Champ, who received hc., is a fair-looking 
animal. The bitch class was much better, nine of the ten en- 
tries received notice. We thought the awards well placed. 
Only eight of the twelve puppies put inanappearance. There 
was not a first-class one among them, although some of the 
little fellows may develop into good ones. They were as well 
placed, perhaps, as was possible. 
POINTERS. 


The pointers were a very good lot all through except the 
puppies. In the champion dog class Sensation, who was on 
e Phition only, showed in good form, looking nearly as well 
as we ever saw him. He attracted a great deal of attention 
and was much admired. Shot, also on exhibition, is quite a 
nice little dog. Donald and La Guy were looking finely, but 
did not compete. Bravo and Knickerbocker were the only 
ones to face the judge. Bravo was in splendid condition and 
easily captured the prize from Knickerbocker, who was not 
in good form. In the bitch class only two were in. Dutchess, 
who was not in her usual blooming condition, and Lady 
Romp II., who was too fat, were both withdrawn, leavin 
only Water Lilly and Comorne to contest for the honors. It 
was a close thing between them. Water Lilly was given the 
blue. She was in better condition than her rival, although a 
trifle too fat. Comorne was fully her equal except in 
condition. The open dog class brought out in Beaufort one 
of the best dogs that we have seen for a long time. He 
is good enough for any company, and easily captured first. 
Tally-ho, who won second at New York last year, was given 
the same place here, which he well deserved. With the ex- 
ception of being a trifle light in bone he is a very good one. 
Rock, who was vhe., we do not like. We greatly preferred 
Match for the oo. He is a capital little dog and was in 
beautiful condition, but had to be content with a. single let- 
ter. Hampton was also vhe. Although of the old-fashioned 
type, we liked him much. He looks very gamy and without 

oubt isa workman. Hunter, the only he., isa fair-looking 
animal. In the bitch class Belle was much the best. She 
was in better condition than we ever saw her, and easily cap- 
tured the —_ Gertrude, who was second, is also a very 
nice animal and was well shown. Two Beautys were given 
vhe. Both were very fair animals. We liked Finn’s entry 
the best. Bess was better than either, and should have had 
the place, although she was unnoticed. Nellie, the only hc., 
is a very fair animal, but no better than either Kate, quite a 
pretty one, or Clymont, who is very small but a well-made 
one. The puppies were a poor lot, except the small ones, 
which looked well, but as they were but six weeks old no cor- 
rect opinion of their merits could be given. > 


SPANIELS. 


There were no entries in the Irish water spaniel class. In 
the champion class for field spaniels, any color, over twenty- 
eight pounds, Benedict was awarded the prize over Success. 
Both were ia excellent condition, but Benedict is much the 
better animal. In the open class—dogs and bitches—Hornell 
Bonanza was given first. Sheis a capital one and was in 
much better condition than when at New York last year. 
Black Prince was given second over Hornell Baroness, the |. 
only other one present; she only received an hc. We thought 
her worth another letter and imagine that her tan markin; 
were against her, but she is a very good one notwithstanding. 
In the class for champion cocker spaniels, any color, under 
twenty-eight pounds, Hornell Flirt If. had it all her own way. 
She was given the prize, which she well deserved. In the 
open class, other than black, under twenty-eight pounds, 
Alma, a =ares one, was the only one worthy of notice. She 
was awarded first and the other prizes property withheld. 
There were only three in the —— class for black cockers, 
under twenty-eight pounds. ornell Dandy was rightly 
given first, and his kennel companion, Dinah, second. ere 
was but one puppy entered, a ver, good one indeed. She was 
given the prize, andif she goes all right she will be found well 
to the front in the all-aged class if shown. 

FOXHOUNDS. 

Only two showed up, both good ones, but Gamester, who 
came in first, was so far ahead of Gunner that the judge 
forgot to give him second, which he deserved, thus reversing 
the moral to the fable of ‘‘poor old Tray,” who lost by being 
in bad company. 

















SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS. 


There were three in this class, very fair ones. We liked 
Robin as well as Brian except for his ears. All were power- 
ful, well made animals, and well shown. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, 


In the champion dog class there were eight, all for com- 
petition except old Leicester, who was lookin almost as well 
as we ever saw him. He carries his nearly eleven years 
bravely and bids fair to gladden the eyes of his hosts of 
admirers at many a future show. Thunder, for the first time, 
was caught napping, and it needed but a glance at the famous 
champion to show that he stood not the ghost of a chance in 
the race. He was in deplorable condition and should not 
have been shown. Although he had plenty of flesh he was soft 
asa puppy and wofully lacking in muscle. His coat and 
feather were — and he showed signs of mange. Poor 
fellow, he seemed to realize that his day had gone as with 
bowed head and drooping stern he dejectedly moved 
around the ring. It e us sad to see the gallant 
hero of many a well-contested battle so illy prepared to 
maintain his proud position and defend his well-won laurels. 
Emperor Fred was n better condition than we ever saw him 
and he accomplished his heart’s desire by fairly beating his 
heretofore successful rival, the redoubtable Thunder. He is a 
grand animal and well ae of a high place inthe esti- 
mation of all who lovea good dog, but we could not agree 
with the judge in ores him the pride of place over n- 
taganet, who was decidedly the best dogin the class. He 
has developed wonderfully the past year, and was in magnfi- 
cent condition. More than a year ago we said that he would 
undoubtedly, when mature, be a hard one to beat. Our pre- 
diction is fultilled, and we believe that had Mr. Mason ex- 
amined him as carefully as he did Fred and Thunder, and 
compared him with them point by point, that our favorite 
would have carried off the honor. Don Juan was looking very 
well, but he wasnot quite at his best. Prince was in capital 
condition, but he was taken sick at the show and did not 
appear. Coin was in good condition, but did not look 

uite so well as when at New York, three years ago. 
Poreman was in splendid condition for the field; in fact he 
had but just come from the briars and cockle-burrs of the 
South, where he left most of his feather, and of course he 
was in no shape to compete. With the exception of Foreman 
the competitors in this class were the same as at New York 
last year. Only four bitches were entered in the champion 
class. Of these Fairy II. was the best, and she was awarded 
the ribbon. She was a trifle heavy, but in very good coat and 
feather. Petrel II. was not in good condition. Belle’s Pride 
was just from the field and all out of condition. Blue Belle 
was very wellshown. She isa very handsome animal. The 
open dog class was a good one. The first prize winner, Cossack, 
is a very nice animal; he is by Morford’s Don, out of Fairy, 
and was bred by Mr. Raymond; he is very handsome, and was 
shown in as good condition as any animal in the building. 
Count Dan,who won second, is also a rattling good one, and had 
he been in equal condition with Cossack, their positions might 
have been reversed. Racket well deserved his vhce. Roxey’s 
Boy, unnoticed, is nearly —— and should also have been 
awarded the three letters. He is a fine, large, well-made dog. 
We imagine theslight curl in his coat threw him out. Charkey 
D. we thought well placed. Neige, entered as Meigs, should 
have been content in this company with two letters. Blue 
Border and Acme were not in first-class condition, and per- 
haps received all that they were entitled to. Lancaster, un- 
noticed, with his good head, quarters and legs, should also 
have received hc. London was also deserving the two letters 
he received, although he was sadly out of condition, owing 
to his having been hunted up to a short time before the show. 
Grouse Dale showed lots of muscle, and was in capital order 
for the field. He needs flesh, coat and feather to show to ad- 
vantage on the bench. Kaiser, although in bad form, was 
well worth the c. he received. We thought that St. Albans 
and Abe, both unnoticed, should also have been given the 
same. The bitch class was fully up to the. dog class in 
quality. Dashing Belle, who was placed first, is a very 
well-made animal, beautifully marked. She is not fully de- 
veloped, and will, if nothing befalls her, be heard from again. 
Lass o’ Gowrie was a very good second. She has a nice 
body and good legs, but is a little off in head. Cecilia D. is 
also a capital animal, and deserved the extra second she re- 
ceived. Vesta, who received vhe:, was too fat to show 
her good points, but is undoubtedly a good one. Victoria, 
who was he., also looks well, nothwithstanding she is heavy 
in whelp. Belle is undeveloped, but well deserved the two 
letters she received. Grace was also well placed. Trinket, 
although small, is very pretty, and should also have had the 
two letters. Ruth, unnoticed, at least deserved ac. In the 
Laverack dog class, Duke of Beaufort was the only entry. 
He was in only fair condition, but was well worth the prize. 
The bitch class brought out six beside Lady Laverack, a rare 
good one, who was withdrawn. It took but a glance to show 
that Petrel 1II. was by far the best. She was after- 
ward awarded the medal, presented by Mr. Mason, for 
the best animal in the sporting classes, which de- 
cision was eer endorsed by all. As the judge 
very well said, ‘‘She has the.fewest faults of any.” 
She has improved Seer since last year and was 
shown in the best of condition. . She is rather small but re- 
markably well put together and has lots of quality. We 
were sorry that our old favorite, Petrel II., was not in good 
form, as it would have beena rare treat to see these two 
together, with both at their best. Queen Petrel, only 14 
months old, was a very good second to her half sister, she is 
a very nice one indeed, and adds one more gem to the man 
jewels that sparkle inthe crown of grand old Petrel. Lucid, 
who was given vhc., is very weak in head, otherwise she is 








































































BULLDOGS. 


Blister of course won the fight, with Thunderer a very 
good second. Hero II., unnoticed, we thought a very good 


puppy. 






BULL-TERRIERS, 

Young Bill, who won first, is very near perfection so far as 
bull-terriers go, and is undoubtedly the best one in the 
eountry. Spring, who received second, is also a very good 
one. The others we did not like. 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS. 

Reveller, first in the open class, was by far the best of the 
lot, although Kate, in the champion class, and Spring, second 
in the open class, were both very fair animals. 

DANDIE DINMONTS. 

There were three in this class; all good. Judy was given 
first, but we liked Badger II., who was second, the best, not- 
withstanding his coat, which was rather ragged; his head 
was capital. 
























































































SKYE TERRIERS. 


We thought well-judged: nearly all of them were not in 
good condition. 







CLASS 62. 

For any other variety of terrier; contained several kinds. 
We failed to find but three or four in their stal’s when we 
visited them. 

YORKSHIRE TERRIERS—BLUE AND TAN. 

We found the same trouble with this class, many of them 
being out, and we will leave them to the judge, who, we pre- 
sume, did them justice. 















PUGS 


were the best lot ever shown in this country. In the dog 
class Gentleman George, of course, captured the champion 
medal, Roderick, his only competitor, resigning without a 
struggle. George was in fine fettle, and looked more saucy 
than ever. He also won the special cup for the best dog ex 
hibited by a lady. Effie was the only entry in the champion 
bitch class; she is a capital little dog, and was well shown. 
The open dog class was a very good one. We thought them 
well placed, except that Tony, who was given hc., should 
have had another letter. The bitch class was not quite so 
good. Many of them were shown too fat. They were also 
well judged. 
























TOY TERRIERS 
were verv good and were deserving their ribbons. 
CLASS 69 


was for King Charles, Blenheim and Japanese spaniels. We 
were so taken with Beauty that we must confess that we did 
not pay much attention to the others. Beauty is much the 
best Blenheim that we ever saw, and we doubt if there is one 
as good in the country. For the benefit of admirers of this 
rare breed and for the education of the public we hope that 
Beauty will be shown at New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS, OVER 25 POUNDS. 


This is generally a difficult class to judge, but there were 
but two really good ones here, and Witch easily captured 
first. Although he is across between the Newfoundland and 
St. Bernard, he would easily pass for the former, and a good 
one, too. Robert, an enormous fellow in height and length, 
well deserved his second. Chico, a capital specimen of the 
Mexican hairless, was by mistake entered inthe heavy instead 
of the light class; he was transferred to his proper class and 
given an extra first prize, which he well deserved. Frank, 
who won first in the light weights, is a very nice animal. 
Hancock, who was placed second, is a very fair Esquimaux. 


SPECIALS. 


Some of the oqocees, of course, went with the awards in the 
regular classes, but in many cases it was necessary that the 
dogs should be brought before the judge. There were seven 
entries in class A, five of them only facing the judge. Mr. 
Goodsell’s English setter Plantaganet and Petrel fr, Mr. 
Billings’s Gordon setters Scamp and Flora, Mr. Queen’s Irish 
setters Longfellow and Maggie, Mr. Garrett Roach’s Gordon 
setter Lady Gordon and red Irish setter Zig, Mr. McIntosh’s 
red Irish setters Biz and Lady Clare. This was a good class. 
Mr. Goodsell’s entry were the best and were awarded the prize, 
a very handsome silver cup. Class B had but one entry, the 
collection of Mr. Haines. They made a ver imposing 
appearance and were greatly admired. In classG, Mr. Mason’s 





































BEAGLES. 


The judge stated that he knew nothing about beagles, but 
as no one else would judge he would do the best he could. 
After examining the pack and comparing the animals with 
the awards we have no hesitation in saying he knew what he 
was talking about. Punch, who was given first is a rattling 
good dog, but he is too large and leggy for a beagle. Saad, who 
received second, is rather a one, but too large, sheshould 
have been content with vhc. Maud 8. fairly deserved her vhce., 
although she is over size. Myrtle, also vhc., should have been 
better “dealt by.” He was one of the best if not the best of the 




























































capital. y Grant, who received hc., we do not like, she | lot. He is a trifle large, but all over a beagle. Bush, who | «7: . ” ; 
is not so as when we saw her last and should have ex- ews he., was also badly treated. She is a bit long in Bindlen 5 agg, = Saenger me ane oe ee 


changed honors with Coomassie, a nice little one who was 
unnoticed. Sallie H. is also small but well deserved the two 
letters she got. The dog EE were a r lot. There 
was not much to choose between first and second, neither 
were deserving notice and the prizes should have been with- 
held. The bitch puppies were , but not quite up to the 
mark, equal second would have been ample honor for each of 
the three that were placed. 
GORDON SETTERS, 


With the exception of the champions the Gordon classes 
were very poor, not a good one in the lot. In the champion 
class 'y Gordon and Ruby were the only ones to face the 
jade. Lady Gordon, who received first, was much the best. 

@ was very well shown, much better than at New York last 
year. Ruby wasin fair condition. She is not quite good 
enough to compete with Lady Gordon. The open dog class 
was poer. Scamp, who was placed first, is parbe the best 
all round, although Deacon, unnoticed, was close to him. Ac- 
cording to the standard of Stonehenge, as our ju have 
usually interpreted it, Bingo, who was given » Should 
have been first, but we i e that his very straight hind 


for the best animal in his own classes instead of those judged 
by Mr. Watson, but thought best not to correct the mistake 
after the publication of the catalogue. After winning it he 
then offered it for the best dog in the sporting classes, entry 
free. Accordingly all the first-prize winners were brought 
into the ring, and a grand sight it was; infact, it was the 
gem of the show. After a weeding out until but the English 
setter Petrel III., the Gordon setter Lady Gordon, the 
red [Irish setter Chief, and the pointer Beaufort 
were left in, a careful comparison was made and 
Petrel III. was awarded the prize amid the enthusi- 
astic applause of the spectators. There were no entries in 
Class 8 for the best pair of foxhounds, and the was of- 
fered for the best English setter puppy owned in Washington, 
and was won by Bluebell, winner of second in the bitch puppy 
class. Classes V and W, not announced in the catalogue, re- 
ceived only Mr. Moore’s entries, which were withdrawn and 
the prizes were returned to the donors. Class V—Messrs. 
Caldwell & Co., Philadelphia, offered a silver bow] for the 
best kennel of setters and pointers. Class W—Messrs. Baily, 
Banks & Biddle, Philadelphia, offered a beautiful silver ice 





and a trifle deficient in bone, but in all other respects 
much the best one shown. She and Myrtle should hontlaae 
equal first with Lulie P. second. Lulie is very well made 
up, of good size and form, her coat is a bit coarse, but she is 
a —— good one and entitled to more than the he. she re- 
ceiv 

The class for bench-legged beagles and bassets was very 
good. Dyke, whoreceived first, and Major, who was vhc., 
were both capital and should have been equal second. The 
two Roses, one second, the other vhe., were beauties, and so 
nearly equal that they should have both been given vhe. 
Judy, unnoticed, who was transferred from the beagle c 
was the best one all round of the lot. She was in splendi 
condition, with capital head, body, legs and feet, and should 
have been first. 

FOX-TERRIERS. 


The fox-terrier classes, with the exception of the champions 
and first prize winners, were not very good. We thought 
them well judged. Joker, in the champion dog class, was in 
capital form and won easily. Curate thought different, how- 
ever, and went for him tooth and nail as soon as the decision 































legs lost him the race. D Beau was the onl was . Warren Wakeful, who won first, both in the | +; . : 

inthe ujom alias an alee tee eines Midge y oo sues bitch and puppy classes, is a w tiie Sar thew age, 6 months pitcher for the best pair of small pointer dogs. Following is 
first. She has a Gordon head but was too fat to show well. | 204 if she oes not grow to too large a size, she will be heard LIST OF AWARDS. 

We preferred Flora, who got second, for the first place. Jet, | from again. 






Class 1.—Mastiffs, Poe D. P. Foster, New York, or, fawn, 
15mos., champion Gurth-Lady Ringwood. 2d, W. Wade, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Tiny, fawn, 12mo3., a Vhe., Charles E. Lewis, capee. 
sion , N. ¥., Jumbo, fawn, 2yrs., sire and dam owned by Lord 


Class 2.—Mastiffs, Bitches.—1st, Charles H. Mason, Yonkers, N. ¥., 


unnoticed, was nearly as good as either of them. Ned, the 
only puppy present, was tne best animal in the open classes. 


TRISH SETTERS. 
In the champion dog class only three were present, Berkley 


COLLIES. 

The show of collies was very good. In the champion 
class Guido was first. He wasin capital condition and w. 
deserved the ribbon. Marcus was not in form. His 
coat—his chief glory—was dead and and he should 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., Dinah II., dark fawn, 23mos., Trojan-Rannee. 






































































































burgh, Pa., Europa, dark fawn, 5mos., Faunis II.- 


tan IIL.-Dido II. Bitches.—ist, John P. Haines, Tom’s River, 
Judy, orange, tawny and white, 6l4yrs., Chamounix-Alpe. 


Lady Snowdrift. 


York, Regie, acuage and white, 3yrs., Eiger-Lord Dufferin’s Juno. 
Class 7.—Smoot 


Macdona’s Elsa. 2d, withheld. 


Judy. Vhe., John P. siaines, Tom’s River, N. J., Dina, orange, 
tawny and white, lyr., Harold-Judy. 

Class 9,—St. Bernard Puppies, Dogs or Bitches.—1st, John P. 
Haines, Tom’s River, N. J., Major, orange, tawny and white, 7mos., 
Harold-Judy. Vhe, John P. Haines, Tom’s River, N. J.. Duke, 
orange, tawny and white, 2mos., Harold Judy. He., John P. Haines, 
Tom's River, N. J., Bess, orange, tawny and white, 2mos., Harold- 
Judy; R. Berson, New York, Rex, orange and white, 444mos., cham- 
pionR ollo-Regie. 

Class 10.—Newfoundlands.—1st, Charles H. Mason, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Mayor of Bingley, black, 5yrs., Sam-Fly. 2d, Rees Evans, Washing- 
ton, D. C., General Grant, black, 17mos., Po unknown. 

Class 11.—Greyhounds.—Ist, Joseph R. Pierson, Buckingham, 
Pa , Fan (imported) black and white, 3yrs., Buccaneer-Folly. 2d, F. 
E. Brisben, Philadelphia, Pa., Maude, fawn, 18mos. 

Class 1144.—Scotch Deerhounds.—ist, S.F. Emmons, Washington, D. 
C., Brian, tawny, 2yrs., imported, Torrum-Leda. 2d, Mrs. 8. F. Em- 
mons, Washington, D.C., Bruce, tawny, 4yrs, imported, Torrum- 
Leda, full pedi; . Vhe., Mrs.§8. F. Emmons, Washington, D. C.. 
Robin, tawny, lyr., Bruce-Maida, full pedigree. 

Class 12.—Champion English Setters, Dogs.—ist, Erdman A. Herz- 
berg, Brooklyn, N. Y., Emperor Fred, orange and white, 6yrs., Lav- 
erack’s Blue Prince-Laverack’s Blue Daisy. 

Class 13.—Champion English Setters, Bitches.—1st, J. H. Goodsell, 
New York, Fairy i. lemon belton, 8yrs., Bayly’s Victor-Daisy. 

Class 14.—English Setters, Dogs, except pure Laveracks.—1st, Miss 
M. L. Roessle, Washington, D. C., Cossack, white, with orange mark- 
ings, 3yrs. 9mos., Morford’s Don-Raymond’s Fairy. 2d, Erdman A. 
Herzberg, Brooklyn, N. Y., Count Dan, blue _belton, 34yrs., Carlo- 
witz-Queen Bess. Vhc., Charles S. Brown, Pittsburgh, Pa., Neige, 
black and white, 3yrs., Carlowitz-Blanche; J. H. Goodsell, New York, 
Racket. black, white and tan, 4%yrs., Rattler-Leda; Edward K. 
Bispham. Philadelphia, Pa., Chalkley D., white, black and_blue 
belton, 2yrs. 9mos., Dash III.-Cornelia. He., Thomas F. Ryan, 
New York, Blue Border, blue belton, 2imos., Blue Dick-Belmore; J. 
Palmer O'Neil, Pittsburgh, Pa., Acme, black and white, 2yrs., 
Thunder-Bess; H. Bailey Harrison, Tilsonburg, Ontario, London, blue 
belton, 2iéyrs., Paris-Lill. C., John W. Young, Portsmouth, Va., 
Kaiser, lemon belton, 16mos., Star-Grace. 

Class 15.—English Setters, Bitches, except pure Laveracks.—Ist, E. 
W. Jester, St. George’s, Delaware, Dashing Belle, blue belton, 20mos.. 
Dashing Monarch-Blue Belle. 2d, A. H. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Lass 0’ Gowrie, blue belton, whelped_ July, 1877, Paris-Pearl. Vhce., 
CharJes A. Gladson, Baltimore, Md., Vesta, white and orange, 5yrs., 
Rob Roy-Belle. He., Albert E. Burche, Washington, D. C., Victoria, 
black, white and tan, 3%yrs. old, Warwick-Belle; F. H. Simons, 
Washington, D. C., Belle, orange and white, 15mos., Cossack-Sue; 
John W. Young, Portsmouth, Va., Grace, blue belton, 3yrs., Prince- 
Victoria, 

Class 16.—English Setters, Dogs, of Pure Laverack Pedigree.—1st, 
J. H. Goodsell, New York, Duke of Beaufort, black, white and tan, 
5yrs., Pride of the Border-Fairy II. 

Class 17.,—English Setters, Bitches, of Pure Laverack Pedigree.— 

ist, J. H. Goodsell, New York, Petrel ILI., lemon belton, 3yrs., Carlo- 
witz-Petrel. 2d, J. H. Goodsell, New York, Queen Petrel, 14mos., 
Thunder Petrel. Vhc, Erdman A. Herzberg, Brooklyn, N. Y., Lucid, 
blue belton, 3igyrs., Sim’s Dash-Maid of Honor. He, J. H. Goodsell, 
New York. Lady Grant, imported, lyr., Tory-Meg Merrillies; Howard 
gu Pittsburgh, Pa., Sallie H., black, white and tan, Royal Blue- 
Miss. 
- Class 18.—English Setter Puppies, Dogs, under 12mos.—ist, Miss 
Jennie Hichcox, Washington, D. C., Corriolanus, blue belton, 11mos., 
Cossack-Ophelia. 2d, W. D. Drinkard, Washington, D. C., The 
Young Duke, blue belton, whelped April 9, 1882, Sanborn’s Count 
Noble-Nellie. 

Class 19.—English Setter Puppies, Bitches, under 12mos.—1st, 
J. H. Goodsell, New York, Winsome, black, white and tan, 8mos., 
i Racket-Petrel Ill. 2d, F. J. Milligan, Washington, D. C., Alice, 
white, 9mos., Dashing Rover-Princess Rese; Edward L. Mills, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bluebell, blue belton, whelped March 24, 1882, Dashing 
Lion-Armida. 

Class 20.—Champion Gordon Setters.—ist, Garrett Roach, New 

York, Lady Gordon, black and tan, 5yrs., Grouse-Bell. 
a Class 21.—Gordon Setters, Dogs.—ist, L. G. Billings, Annapolis, 
{ Md., Scamp, black and tan, 2yrs., Fred-Flora. 2d, B. H. Fowle, 
Alexandria, Va., Bingo, black and tan, 3yrs., Willeys’s Vick-Willeys’s 
Mack. 

Class 22.—Gordon Setters, Bitches.—ist, W. E. Cooke Moorhead, 
Washington, D. C., Midge, black and tan, 4yrs., imported Shot- 
Mullen’s Belle. 2d, L. G. Billings, Annapolis, Md., Flora, imported, 
black and tan, 5yrs. 7mos. 

Class 23.—Gordon Setter Puppies, under 12mos. old.—ist, O. C. 
Green, Washington, D. C., Ned, black and tan, 7mos. 

Class 24.—Champion Irish Setters, Dogs.—ist, Max Wenzel, Hobo- 
ken, N. J., Chief, red, 3yrs., Berkley-Duck. 

Class 25.—Champion Irish Setters, Bitches.—ist, John S. McIn- 
tosh, Pittsburgh, Pa., Lady Clare, red, 4yrs., Elcho-Rose. 

Class 26.—Irish Setters, Dogs.—1st, Thomas G. Buddington, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Snap, red, 19mos., Chief-Tilley. 2d, M. N. Moorman, 
Lynchburgh, Va., Brown, red, 2yrs., Dr. W. A. Strother’s Flint-Wil- 
liam Mahone’s Jr. Jane. Vhe., Warren E. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Triumph, red, 22mos., Berkley-Rose II.; Thomas M. Marshall, Jr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Fred, red, 20mos., McIntosh’s Biz-Annabel Lee. He., 
Ed. Tanner, Washington, D. C., Irish Champ, red, 2yrs., Derg-Belle; 
Mrs. C. 8. Keller, Washington, D. C., Elcho IV., red, 26mos., Cham- 
pion Elcho-Champion Rose. 

Class 27.—Irish Setters, Bitches.—ist, J. H. Goodsell, New York, 
Reddie, red, 2yrs., Champion Elcho-Champion Rose. 2d, James 
T, Walker, Baltimore, Md., Claire, red, 2yrs., Champion Berkeley- 
Sampson’s Norah. Vhc., Baltimore Kennel Club, Baltimore, Md. 
Flounce Il., red 3i4yrs., Elcho-Flounce; Baltimore Kennel Club, 
Baltimore, Md., Sting, red, 20mos., Derg-Flounce II. He., Baltimore 
Kennel Club, Baltimore, Md., Red, 14mos., Derg-Flounce II; Morris 
Lenzberg, Baltimore, Md., Catherlein II., red, 3yrs., Derg-Catherlein 
I.; Dr. R. F. Tull, Elkton, Md., Helen, red, 3yrs., Champion Don- 
Fancy’s Queen; E. I. Martin, Wilmington, Del., Reeta, red, 3yrs., 
Elcho-Fire Fly; E. I. Martin, Wilmington, Del., Cushla, red, 3yrs., 
Elcho-Fire Fly. 

Class 28.—Irish Setter Puppies, under 12mos.—ist, C. A. Draper, 
Sing Sing, N. Y., Hyperion, red, 8mos., Elcho-Noreen. 2d, E. I. Mar- 
tin, Wilmington, Del., Rex, red, 5mos., Rufus-Reeta. He., J. H. 
Gootews, New York, Ruffle, red, champion Rufus-Reddie; J. H. 
Goodsell, New York, Ruth, red, champion Rufus-Reddie. 

Class 29.—Champion Pointers, Dogs.—ist, George Norbury Appold, 
Baltimore, Md., Bravo, lemon and white, 234yrs. Breen Eo. 

Class 30.—Champion Pointers, Bitches.—Iist, Wm. H. Moller, New 
i Water Lily, lemon and white,4yrs., Skidmore’s Don-Skidmore’s 

olly. 

Class 31.—Pointers, Dogs.—ist, C. H. Nixon, Leesburg, Va., Beau- 
fort, liver aud white ticked, 3yrs., champion Bow-Beulah. 2d, R. 
Lamb,NewYork,Tally-ho, lemon and white,4yrs., champion Snapshot- 
exhibitor’s Elf..Vhe., L. C. Clark, New York, Rock, lemon and white, 
17mos., Rush-Nan; C. M. — , Washington, D. C., Hampton, liver 
and white ticked, 4yrs. c., W. Epps, Richmond, Va., Hunter, 
lemon and white, 3yrs., Tom-Glide. C., R. C. Cornell, New York, 
Match, liver and white, 2yrs., Sensation-White’s Grace. 

Class 32.—Pointers, Bitches.—ist, D. S.Gregory, Jr., New York, 
Belle, lemon -and white, 3yrs., Sensation-White’s Grace. 2d, Dr. A. 
McCollom, New York, Gertrude, lemon and white, 4yrs., champion 
Snapshot-R. Lamb's Elf. Vhe., Allen e, Georgetown, D. C., 
Beauty, le and white, o pee Sensation-Hazel’s Dollv; 
John x: ashington, D. C., Beauty, liver and ticked, 5yrs. He., 
Henry 8. Glover, New York, Nellie. 

Class 38.—Pointer Puppies, under 12mos.—ist, W. C. Hazel, George- 
town, D. C., Bessie, liver, 8mos., Rocket-Lillie. 2d, John Finn, Wash- 
ington, D. C., an unnamed puppy, liver, and white ticked, 6 weeks, 
Crosby’s Prince-owner’s Beauty. 

Class 34.—Irish Water Spaniels, Dogs or Bitches.—No entries. 

Class 35.—Champion Field Spaniels, any color, over 28]bs.—ist, Col. 
oat Taylor, Cheyenne, Wy. T., Benedict, black, 3yrs., Bachelor- 

egress. 

Class 36.—-Field Spaniels, Dogs or Bitches, over 28lbs.—ist, Hornell 
apomet Club, Hornellsville, N. Y., Hornell Bonanza (imported), 

ack, 2yrs., Brush II.-Niven’s Nellie. 2d, A. Clinton Wilmerding, 
New York, Black Prince, black, 18mos., Benedict-Madcap. Hc., 
Hornell Spaniel Club, Hornellsville, N. Y., Hornell Baroness (im- 
ported), black and tan, 2yrs., Baron-Queen. 

Class 87.—Champion Cocker Spaniels, any color, under 28lbs,—ist, 
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Creole, fawn, champign Prince-champion Duchess. 2d, W. Wade, 
Olass 3.—Mastiff eas Dogs or Biches Wade, Pitts- 
Class 4,—Champion St. Bernards, Dogs.—1st, John P. Haines, Tom’s 

River, N. J., Harold, imported, crange, tawny and white, ors. Bel 
Class 5.—Rough-coated St. Bernard Dogs.—ist, D. P. Foster, New 

York, St. Elmo, tawny, white markings, 13mos., champion Turco- 
Class 6,—Rough-coated St. Bernard Bitches.—ist, R. Benson, New 


-coated St. Bernard Dogs.—ist, Thomas W. White, 
New York, Lohengrin, orange, tawny and white, 16mos., Bruno- 


Class 8.—Smooth-coated St. Bernard Bitches.—ist, John P. Haines, 
Tom’s River, N. J., Zug, orange, tawny and white, 1¢yrs., Harold- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 














Hornell § 
vrs., Rollo-Brownie. 


under 28lbs.—ist, Dr. A. McCollom, New York, Alma, liver, white an 
ticked, 27mos., Dr. Arnold’s Music-imported Belle. .2d, withheld. 
Class 39.—Black Cocker Spaniels, 
—ist, Hornell Spaniel Club, Hornellsville, N. Y., Hornell Dand, 
imported), black, 1}¢yrs., Buce halus-Black Bess. 2d, Horne 


Prince-Beau’s Sister. 


liver, 10mos., Bob III.-Lady Bath 


Class 42.—Beagles.—1st, A. E. Thompson, Baltimore, Md., Punch, 
black, white and tan, 3yrs., Rice’s Frank-Fashion. 2d, P 


Judy. Vhe., A. E. Thompson, Baltimore, Md., Maud §&., black, 
white and tan, 2yrs , Cesar-Judy I.: Gen. F. A. Bond and W. E, 
Cecil, Jessups, Md., Myrtle, black, white and tan, 18mos., Dodge’s 
Rattler-Lulu. He., W. H. & F. Ashburner, Philadelphia, Pa., Bush 
black, white and tan, 18mos., Flute-Queen; Gen. F. A. Bond an 
W.E. Cecil, Jessups, Md., Lulie P., black, white and tan, 4yrs., im- 


rted. 

Class 43.—Bench-Legged Beagles and Bassets.—ist, Gen. F. A. 
Bond and W. E. Cecil, Jessups, Md., Dyke, black, white and tan, 3 

s., imported Smart-impo Katie. 2d, Gen. F. A. Bond and W. 
E Cecil, Jessups, Md., Rose, black, white and tan, 18mos., Driver- 
Belle. Vhe., Pottinger Dorsey, New Market, Md., Major, black, 
white and tan, 6yrs., Driver-Famous; Pottinger Dorsey, New Market, 
Md., Rose, black, white and tan, 5yrs., Rattler-Cora. 

Class 44.—Dachshunds.—No entries. 

Class 45.—Champion Fox-Terriers, Dogs.—1st, L. & W. Rutherfurd, 
New York, Joker, white and black, 2yrs., Nailer-Active. 

Class 46.—Champion Fox-Terriers, Bitches.—ist, L. & W. Ruther- 
furd, New York, Tussle, white, black and tan, 3yrs., Joe-Venus. 

Class 47.—Fox-Terriers, Dogs.—1st, L. &:W. Rutherfurd, New York, 
Nailer, white, black and tan, 3yrs., Buff-Activity. 

Class 48.—Fox-Terriers, Bitches.—1st, L. & W. Rutherfurd, New 
York, Warren Wakeful, white, black and tan, 6mos., Brockenhurst’s 
Joe-Heedless. 2d, L. & W. Rutherfurd, New York, Viola, white and 
tan, 5yrs., Vulean-Fly. He., William J. Turner, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Flora, white, black and tan, 4yrs., Turk-Bess. 

Class 49,—Fox-Terriers, Puppies under 12mos.—I1st, L. & W. Ruther- 
furd, New York, Warren Wakeful, white, black and tan, 6mos., 
Brockenhurst’s Joe-Heedless. Vhe., William J. Turner, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Tasman, white, black and tan, 5mos., Curate-Flora. He., Wil- 
liam J. Turner, Philadelphia, Pa., Chid, white, black and tan, 5mos,, 
Curate-Flora. C., James Mortimer, New York, an unnamed puppy, 
black, white and tan, 5mos , champion Royal-imported Nancy. 

Class 50.—Champion Collies, Dogs.—1st, Singleton Van Schaick, 
New York, Guido, sable with white markings, 3yrs., imported March, 
1882 (see E. K. C. S. B. on 

Class 51.—Champion Collies, Bitches.—1st, Thomas H. rare New 
i Meg, fawny red, 2yrs., champion Tweed II.-champion Lass o’ 

owrie. 

Class 52.—Collies, Dogs.—1st, John W. Burgess, East Orange, N. 
J., Jock, sable, 1 s., Laddie-Effie. 2d, Tlomas H. Terry, New 
York, Lad o’ Kyle, black, tan and white, 2yrs., champion Tweed IL.- 
champion Lass 0’ Gowrie. Vhe., John L. Tyler, New York, Bob, 
black and tan, 16mos., Rex-Topsy. 

Class 53.—Collies, Bitches.—1st, Singleton Van Schaick, New York, 
Olivid, sable and white, 2yrs., imported June, 1882, see E. K. C. S. B. 
2d, J. Lindsay, Jersey City, N. J., Flossie, black, white and tan. 9mos., 
champion Ayrshire Laddie-champion Jersey Lass; extra 2d, John 
W. Burgess, East Orange. N. J., Flyaway, sable and white, 2iyrs., 
champion Ret-imported Flora. Vhc., Thomas H. Terry, New York, 
Lilac (E. K. C. 8: B. 10745), black, tan and white, 2yrs. C.,S. M. 
ee Washington, D. C., Sheila, black and tan, 16mos., Clyde- 

eauty. 

Class 54.—Collies, Puppies.- -1st, J. Lindsay, Jersey City, N. J., 
Kitty Mac, black, white and tan, 9mos., champion Ayrshire Laddie- 
champion Jersey Lass. Vhe., Singleton Van Schaick, New York, 
four puppies, 2mos., Guido-Olivid. 

Class 55.—Bulldogs, Dogs or Bitches.—1st, James Mortimer, New 
York, Blister, white, agyre., Sir Anthony-Sister to Duchess. 2d, R. 
. Livingston, New York, Thunderer,. white, 18mos., Bounie Boy- 

sey. 

jass 56.—Bull-Terriers, Dogs%or Bitches.—ist, Colonel Stuart 
Taylor, Cheyenne, Wyoming ‘Verritory, Young Bill, Yardley’s Bill- 
Dutch. 2d, James Mortimer, New York, Spring, white, 15mos., cham 
pion Sefton-Bess. C., Henry C. Sellman, Leesburg, Va., Tony, im- 
ported, white. 5i4yrs., Godfrey’s Victor-Puss. 

Class 58.—Black and Tan Terriers, Dogs or Bitches, over 7lbs.—1st, 
Edward Lever, re Pa., Reveller (imported), black and tan, 
8yrs., Charlie-Queen. 2d, Henry Kisteman, New York, Spring, black 
and tan, Uyrs. 

Class 59.—Dandie Dinmont Terriers, Dogs or Bitches.—1st, Willlam 
R. Hill, Albany, N. Y., a. pepper, 20mos., Bob-Moll. 2d, Robert 
Hume, Orange C. H., Va., Badger II., pepper, 2yrs. 8mos., Badger- 


Class 60.—Irish Terriers, Dogs or Bitches.—No entries. 

Class 61.—Skye Terriers, Dogs or Bitches.—1st, William Sanderson, 
West Philadelphia, Pa., Jim, light als Lit 10mos., Burkie-High- 
land Mary. 2d, William Sanderson, West Philadelphia, Pa., Tam o’ 
Shanter, light gray, !8mos., Burkie-Highland aoe Vhe., William 
Sanderson, West Philadelphia, Pa., Highland Mary, black, 3yrs. 3mos. 

Class 62,—Any other variety of Terrier, Dog or Bitch.—1st, Charles 
H. Mason, Yonkers, N. Y., Bruce, Airedale terrier, 5: 2d, Fred 
Kirby, Philadelphia, Pa., Sting, blue, 3l4yrs., Viper-Venom. Vhe, 
Miss Belle Davidson, Washington, D. C., Judy, fawn and black 
coos. 5yrs. C., John H. Naylor, Chicago, Ill., Prince Charlie, 

otch terrier, silver fawn, 2yrs., Billy-Lady; Fred Kirby, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Wasp, liver, 344yrs., Naylor-Fan. 

Class 63.—Yorkshire Terriers, Dogs or Bitches, Blue and Tan.—Ist, 
Henry Kisteman, New York, Hero, blue and tan, 3yrs. 2d, Henry 
Kisteman. New York, Rozy, blue and tan, lgyrs. Vhe, Mrs. Andrew 
MacCreery, Washington, D. C., Guido, blue and:tan, 2yrs. C., Miss 
E. B. Wilson, Washington, D. C., Puck, blue and tan, 2yrs. 

Class 64.—Champion Pugs, Dogs.—ist, Mrs. Edwin A. Pue, Phila 
delphia, Pa., George, fawn and black, 4yrs. 

Class 65.—Champion Pugs, Bitches.—ist, Wm. R. Knight, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Effie, stone fawn, 2yrs. 9mos., Banjo-Zoe. 

Class 66.—Pugs, Dogs.—ist, Chas. H. Mason, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Sambo, fawn, black points, 3yrs., Champion Banjo-The Wonder. 
2d, William R. Knight, Philadelphia, Pa., Don Juan, — fawn, 
Vayrs.. Champion Comedy-Chloe. Vhe.. Miss May M. Johnson, 

ashington, D. C., Tout Tout, stone and black points, 18mos., Rex- 
imported Willoughby; Mrs. Chas. Wheatleigh, New York, Tu Tu, 
fawn, Young Peter-Zoe; John A. Whitmer, Washington, D. C., 
Punch, fawn and black, 15mos. He., Miss Nellie Gibson, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Tony, light fawn and black points, lyr. C., Mrs. Samuel 
Fowler, Washington, D. C., Toby, fawn, 2yrs. 

Class 67.— , Bitches.—ist, Charles H. Mason, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Nina, fawn and black points, 5yrs., Pat-Cora. 2d, H. H. Barlow, 
Washington, D. C., Witchie, fawn, 3yrs., Punch-Diana. Vhce., Mrs. 
William H. Bayne, Washington, D. C., Judy, fawn, 2i4yrs. He., Mrs. 
Benedict, Washington, D. C., Dinah, fawn, 6yrs. 

Ciass 68.—To rriers, other than Yorkshire, under 7lbs., Dogs or 
Bitches.—1st, Miss Flora B. Cabell, Washington, D. C., Fanny, black 
and tan, 7yrs. 2d, O. J. Waters, Washington, D. C., Gipsey Gilbert, 
— a tan, 18mos. Vhe., Henry Kisteman, New York, Flora, 

n, TS. 

Class 69.—King Charles, Blenheim and Japanese Spaniels, Dogs or 
Bitches.—ist, Mrs. H. C. Clarke, Washington, D. C., Beauty, im- 
ported, Blenheim s niel, orange and white. 2d, Henry Kisteman, 
New York, Minnie, black and white, l4gyrs. Vhc., Miss KE. L. Moller, 
Baltimore, Md., Minnie, black and tan, 3yrs.10mos. Hc., Henry 
Kisteman, New York, Rozy, black and tan, lyr. 

Class 70.—Miscellaneous (or Foreign Class), Dogs or Bitches over 
25lbs.—ist, Charles P. Mays, Washington, D. C., Witch (cross be- 
tween Newfoundland and St. Bernard), 2d, Philip Hunckel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Robert (Siberian bloodhound), yellow and black, 18mos. 
He., Thomas Blagden, Washington, D.C., (bloodhound), brin- 
dle, 8yrs., Beware-Vixen. 

Class 71.—Miscellaneous (or Possigs Com. under 25Ibs,—ist., Miss 
Carrie Lawson, Washington, D. C., nk yee reyhound), white, 
5yrs. Extra 1st, Jay Cooke, Wasbington, D, C., Chico (hairless Mex- 
ican dog), 4}¢yrs. D, K. Reid, Washington, D. C., Hancock (Es- 
quimaux dog), fawn, Ss. 


SPECIAL AWARDS. 

Class A —For the best brace of setters of any strain, or pointers.— 
Mr. J. H. Goodsell’s English setters Plantaganet and Petrel ITI. 
otenl B—For the best colleetion of St. Bernards.—Mr. J. P. Haines’ 

"ection. 

Class C—For the best English setter owned in Washington.—Miss 
M. L. Roessle’s Cossack. 

Class D—For the best Irish setter dog owned in Washington.--Mr. 
Ed. Tanner’s Irish Champ. . , e ab 

Class E—For the best cocker spaniel.—The Hornell Spaniel Club’s 


Hornell Dandy. 
Class F—For the best iter.—Mr. Geo. Norbury Appold’s Bravo. 
Class G—For the dog or bitch in the classes qa 


a by Mr. 
Watson,—Mr, Chas. Mason’s Newfoundland dog Mayor of Bingley. 


‘ 


lags 88.—Cocker Spaniels, Dogs or Bitches, other than ae. 


s or Bitches, under 28lbs. 


paniel Club, Hornelisville, N. Y., Hornell Dinah (imported), black, 


Class 40.—Sporting Spaniel Puppies, any Breed or Color, under 
12mos.—1st, Hornell Spaniel Club, Hornellsville, N. Y., Hornell Ruby, 


Class 41.—Foxhounds, Dogs or Bitches.—1st, T. B. Queen, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Gamester, white and black points, 24yrs. 2d, with- 
held. 7 


ottinger 
Dorsey, New Market, Md., Saad, black, white and lemon, 2yrs., Punch- 
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el Club, Hornellsville, N. Y., Hornell Flirt I1., liver, 





Class G—Again offered by Mr. Mason for the best or. in 
the sporting clagses.—Mr. li’s English setter bitch Bette Im. 

Class H—For the best Scotch deerhound.—Mr. 8. F. Emmons’s 
Brian. 

Class I—For the best English setter dog or bitch whelped since Jan- 
uary 1, 1882, bred and owned in Washington.—Mr. Edward L. Mills’s 
Bluebell. ° 

Class J—For the best toy or ladies’ pet dog owned and exhibited 
ane residing in Washington.—Miss May’M. Johnson's pug dog 

‘out Tout. 

Class K—For the best Skye or Yorkshire terror owned and en- 
tered by a lady residing in Washington.—Miss E. B, Wilson’s York- 
shire terrier Puck. 

Class L—For the best English pug owned and entered rs a lady 
residing in Washington.—Miss M. Johnson’s dog Tout Tout. 

Class M—For the best dog or bitch entered by a 'y in the non- 
sporting classes.—Mrs. Edwin A. Pue’s pus dog rge. 

Class N—For the best English setter dog or bitch that never won a 
first prize.—Miss M. L. Roessle’s Cossack. 
ee O—For the best Gordon setter.—Mr. Garrett Roach’s Lady 

ordon. 

Class P—For the best naiton- James Mortimer’s Blister. 

Class Q—For the best spaniel.—Col. Stuart Taylor’s Benedict. 

Class R—For the best Skye terrier owned by a lady residing in 
Washington.—Miss Mary Greary’s Billy. 

Class S—For best pair of foxhounds (no entries, offered for the best 
— setter puppy owned in Washington.—Mr. Edward L. Mills’s 

uebell. 

Class T—For the best setter or pointer owned in Washington.—Miss 
M. L. Roessle’s Cossack. 
Class U—For the best collie.—Mr. Thomas H. Terry’s Robin Adair. 


THE ST. BERNARD. 


. is always with delight I welcome any reference in your 
columns to the St. Bernard dog, and it was therefore with 
especial pleasure that I read the letter of so great an author- 
ity on the subject as Mr. Fred. Gresham, which appeared in 
your issue of the 8th of February. In that letter Mr. Gresham 
contends that the body color of the breed should be either 
orange tawny or brindle, with white markings, which latter 
are defined to be a white blaze up the face, uniting with a 
white collar round the neck. Self-colored dogs Mr. Gresham 
objects to on the ground that they can be produced by vari- 
ous crosses, and should therefore be regarded with suspicion: 
though the same objection, he admits, cannot be urged 
against the white-bodied dog with evenly marked head. It 
is on behalf of this last-named specimen that I now take up 
the cudgel. 

I think it will be conceded that what we are aiming at is a 
breed from which all traces of a by-gone cross shall be 
eliminated, and certain markings and peculiarities such as 
double dew claws, fixed. 

If I am correct in this supposition, then I contend that the 
white-bodied dog with evenly marked head should be placed 
on an ge with dogs whose oor color is orange tawny 
or brindle. For the first-named dog shows the markings just 
as —_— as the other two, and is certainly, in color, further 
removed from any suspicion of Newfoundland or mastiff 
cross than even the brindle. He is certainly by many con- 
sidered far handsomer, and as no one, I think, will gainsay 
that the St. Bernard dog is kept up both on this continent 
and in England solely as a companion and guard, for which 
his beauty, docility and size pre-eminently fit him, it seems 
only reasonable that the favorite color should be encouraged 
as much as possible. That the white body and evenly marked 
head is the color most in favor with the general public, 
I had fair proof last week at the Simcoe Dog Show. 
there exhibited three St. Bernards—a perfectly marked 
orange tawny and white, by name Lady Abbess, to whom 
Mr. Gresham himself awarded first prize at Dudley, England, 
in June last; Priam, a white = evenly marked head 
and Novice, a tawny brindle with little white. Now I heard 
many remarks made on these dogs by visitors to the show, 
and without exception the white-bodied dog, Priam, was 
dubbed the handsomest. For my own part, owning as I do 
specimens of each color, I certainly pee er the white, which 
when clean is certainly the most striking. Many of the most 
successful dogs of their os. among whom I may mention 
my own dog’s granddam, Mr. Gresham’s champion Abbess, 
and his dam champion Amy, were similarly marked; and we 
have it on the authority of several, who purposely visited the 
Monastery to gather information on the subject, that most of 
~ dogs they then saw there had a very large admixture of 
white. 

Mr. Nevile Wyatt, an authority scarcely second to Mr, 
Gresham, writing in the Kennel Gazette of October, 1880, says: 
‘T like the white body with evenly marked head, as when 
washed and in good coat they look so handsome.” He also 
mentions the fact that the two bitches he saw at the Monas- 
tery were almost entirely white, and that their best dog and 
= or four puppies were only marked on one side of the 

ead, 

In conclusion I would point out that if the monks’ standard 
of color is to be strictly followed, then, too, in reason we 
should also adopt their standard of coat, which in texture 
they prefer to be intermediate between that of the rough and 
smooth varieties, thinking it better suited to the work the 
dogs have to perform. ere this done, which personally I 
should much regret, many of the handsomest dogs weuld 
have to lower their colors to possibly one of a more correct 
but certainly not so beautiful a type. FRED. W, ROTHERA, 

Srmcog, Ont., Feb. 20, 1883. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 


A* a meeting ofthe Executive Committee of the Eastern 
\ Field Trials Club, held at Delmonico’s on Tuesday evening, 
February 20, the following gentlemen were present: Messrs. 
Elliot Smith, Robert C. Cornell, J. E. I. Grainger, W. A. Cos- 
ter, Geo. Leach, A. E. Godeffroy and H. E. milton. The 
committee on annual supper and the committee on running 
rules reported progress. e committee on incorporation re- 
ported that the club was now legally incorpora The com- 
mittee on ground submitted the following report: 


To the Executive Committee of the Eastern Field Trials Club: 

Your committee, appointed at the annual meeting of the 
club to arrange for the securing of grounds for the field trials 
of 1883, do respectfully report: 

That they have met from time to time, and have authorized 
the secretary of the club to proceed to High Point and ar- 
range with the land owners for the preservation of the game 
and setting a of the grounds for the trials. 

That Mr. Coster reports that he has been able to secure 
about 3,500 acres of land, bounded on the north by the rail- 
road to Washington, on the east by Deep River, on the south 
by a line running from High Point to Ashborough, and on the 
west by the main road to High Point. 

That Mr. Coster has interviewed each of the land owners 
within the described section, and found them all friendly 
to the club, and disposed to accord to us such privi as we 
desire. The arrangements which they regard most favorabl 
is the payment to them of two dollars per covey for cook 
covey they'show. The landsto be drawn immediately before 
the trials, and payment to be made according to the birds 
shown on such wing. 

The member of the club conducting such drawing to ~ a 
certificate to the land owner of the number of covies found, 
which will be cashed on presentation to the treasurer. 

Mr, Coster reports that he went over a considerable portion 
of the ground and found more birds than were found at the 
late trials. From the report of the farmers and his nal 
investigation, it is estimated that there are at p on the 
a from forty to sixty covies, averaging, perhaps, eight 

per covey. 

Annexed to this report is a rough map made by Mr, Cos- 
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ter, showing the location of the grounds, names of owners, 
and a schedule designating the eres each owner. 

Your committee further report t in their judgment: 
about five hundred quail should be set out during the present 
month. Although not oe. within the province of their 
appointment, they have written to High Point for the pur- 
pose of securing as many as possible up to five hundred birds, 
and have requested Mr. Abner Holden to have them set out. 

Your committee further reports that Mr. Coster has made 
inquiries of residents in the neighborhood of Salisbury, N. C., 
where grounds were offered to the club, but that there were 
no grounds within fifteen miles of Salisb available, and 
that it would be necessary to sleep at Salisbury and take a 
train every morning and night to and from the grounds. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the grounds at 
High Point are the most available for the purposes of the 
club, and they recommend that the — designated on 
the accompanied map be accepted by the club. 

Your committee further report that Mr. Coster has ar- 
ranged with one of the hotel keepers at High Point to board 
any number of handlers up to 100 for $1.25 | a4 day, including 
the board of one dog, and 25 cents extra for each extra dog 


r day. 

P the Ricey stable will furnish a three-seated wagon for $4 
per day, or $2 for half a day with room for five persons and 
the driver. A buggy for $2.50 per day, and $1.50 for half a 
day, holding two persons. Saddle-horses $1.50 per day, and 
$1 for half a day, and an omnibus =~ for 25 cents per 
head, to go three and a half miles from High Point. 

Your committee further reports that Mr. Coster reports 
that no objection will be made by the land owners to shoot- 
ing by members under the permission of the club, over the 
grounds reserved. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) Gro. T. LEACH, 
ELLIOT SMITH, 
A. E. GODEFFROY, 
WASHINGTON A, CosTER, 


The report was approved and adopted. and the committee 
were authorized to carry out the arrangements proposed in 
their report. It was also voted that every member of the 
club be furnished with a card signed by the president and 
secretary, entitling him to shoot over the preserved club 
grounds after the trials until the close of the season, and that 
the secretary furnish each land owner a copy of such card. 
The number of birds that may be killed to be limited to such 
— as the committee may designate at thetime of the 
trials. 

Mr. John Borland, of Avon, N. Y., and Mr. D. 8S. Gregory, 
of New York, were elected members. It was voted that Mr. 
H. M. Short be debarred from participating in any of the 
field trials of the club, unless reinstated by the New Orleans 
Gun Club, and that the National American Kennel Club be 
informed of the action of the club. It was also voted not to 
reconsider the action of the club in relation to debarring Mr. 
W. T. Mitchell, and that he be so informed. Monday, Nov. 
19, was decided upon for the commencement of the field 
trials of 1883, which will probably allow the All-Aged Stake 
to commence on the 21st. Twenty-five dollars was appropri- 
ated, to be given in fa at the coming bench show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club for the best field trial winners 
exhibited—setters and pointers. 


THE SIMCOE BENCH SHOW. 


Ts fourth annual exhibition of the Simcee Poultry, Dog 
’ and Pet Stock Association was held at Simcoe, Canada, 
on Feb. 14, 15 and 16. The attendance was large, including 
nearly all of the prominent breeders in the Province. The 
show was held in the Military Drill Shed, which is spacious, 
well lighted and ventilated. The coops for the poultry occu- 
pied the center of the building, and the kennels for the dogs 
were arranged around the sides. There were quite a number 
of first-class specimens of the different breeds exhibited, 
among them are some not unknown to fame. 

In the English setter class, Mr. T. G. Dav “, of London, won 
two first prizes with his Laverack dog Lava Rock and his 
bitch Glentillay. I thought Dan O’Shay’s Lilly full as good as 
the latter. Jack and Jock in the Gordon class made a splen- 
did brace, and it took Dr. Niven some time to decide between 
them. Count is a splendid specimen of the Irish setter, and 
easily won first. There were quite a number of very good 
setter puppies present. Ned and Ranger, in the pointers, 
were both good and nearly equal. Dan O’Shay’s couple of 
foxhounds, Forester and Ringwood, and his beagle Music, are 
hard ones to beat. I wasinformed that he intends toshow them 
at Ottawa, Pittsburgh and New York. Fennel, in the fox-ter- 
riers, is the best one thatI ever saw. Mr. Gibson should send 
him to the large shows, where I am sure his merits would 
win a place for him. The two field spaniels, Bob, Jr., and 
Black Mac, were also remarkably good. Mr. Rothera’s splen- 
did collection of St. Bernards were the best feature of the 
show, and attracted a great deal of attention, his magnifi- 
cent dog Priam winning the prize for the best animal in the 
show, an honor that he richly merited. Dr. Niven, of Lon- 
don, filled the position very acceptably. Following are the 
awards: 

English Setters.—1st, T. G. Davey, London, Lava Rock. Bitches— 
ist, T. G. Davey, London, Glenfillas. 2d, Dan O’Shay, London, Lilly. 

Black and Tan Setters.—1st, Lorne Campbell, Jack. 2d, J. Puddi- 
combe, London, Jock. Vhe, P. D. Hart. 

Irish Setters.—1st, D. Durward. 2d, H. D, Finlay. 

Setter Puppies.—1st, D. O’Shay, London, Lilly.’ 2d, D. Durward. 
es Capt. Ermatinger, Ned. 2d, John Hall, Hamilton, 

anger. 

Forhotmde.—tet and 2d, D. O’Shay, London, Forester and Ring- 
wood, 

Beagles.—ist and 2d, D. O’Shay, London, Music IT. and Rover. 
Loe R. Gibson, LIderton, Fennel. 2d, D. O’Shay, 

ndon. 

- ane kind of Terriers.—ist and 2d, D., O’Shay, London, Marja 
an . 

Field § aniels.—ist, J. G. Marshall, Woodstock, Bob, Jr. 2d, J. R. 
McKiee, Black Mac. 

Water Spaniels.—ist, P. D. Hart, Curly. 

Cocker Spaniels,—ist, D. O’Shay, London, Verne. 2d, T. Marshall. 

Collies.—1st, F. W. Rothera, Lorn. 2d, H. G. Glazebrook. 

St. Bernards.—ist and 2d, F. W. Rothera, Abess and Novice. 

Pugs.—Iat D. O’Shay, London. 2d, Lorne Campbell. 

Bull or Bull-Terriers.—1st, J. Madigan. 2d, J. Adams. 

’ Dogs not otherwise classified.—Equal Ist, Dr. Hayes, D. Durward, 
D. O’Shay, London. 

Special Prizes.—For the best dog on exhibition—Fred. W. Rothera, 
St. Bernard Priam. For best brace English setters—T, G. Davy, 
London, Lava Rock and Gilenfillas. For best pointer—John Hall, 
Ranger. For best cocker spaniel—D. O’Shay, ndon, Vene. For 
best Gordon setter—J. L. Campbell, Jack. For best water spaniel— 
P. D. Hart. Curly. For best brace Irish setters—Chas. A. Finlay. 
Ponto and Vie. For best fox-terrier—R. Gibson, Fennel. For best 
poe collies—Fred. W. Rothera, Lorn and Lassie. For best beagle— 

). O’Shay, London, Music IT. 





KENNEL NOTES.—The publication of the Kennel Notes is 
for the benefit of dog owners, breeders and buyers. We are 
not conscious of asking too much when we request corre- 
spondents who favor us with notes in writing, to follow the 
style of the printed notes. A very little care on the of 
our friends will insure early and correct publication of news. 


THE PITTSBURGH DOG SHOW.—Everything promises 
well for the Pittsburgh show, and the managers are sanguine 
in the belief that it will far surpass any that they have yet 
held. Major J. M. Taylor, of Lexington, Ky., will fades the 
: Irish and Gordon setters and pointers. other 
Judges have not yet been selected. 
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KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of onenes. To insure 
ollowing par- 


ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the 
iculars of each animal: 


1. Color, 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 


3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire aud dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 


paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 


KE See instructions at head of this column. 
Lady Bow, String Bow, Steel Bow. 


é 


of Mr. J, C. Waller’s Tick. 


Primrose and Luck’s Baby. By Mr. R. T, Vandevort, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for liver and white pointer bitches, whelped Oct. 2,1882 (Don— 


Luck). 


Jersey Lilly. By Mr. J. W. Rushforth, Yonkers, N. Y., for liver, 
with white feet and breast cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Oct. 20, 1882 


(Prime’s Joe—Beauty) 


Dash V. By Mr. Geo. Lambden, New Rochelle, N. Y., black and 
882, out of Bessie 


white ticked English setter, whelped Nov. 18, 1 
(Bessie—Dash III.). 


Rosalind, Andre, King Lear. By Mr. C. V. V. Sewell, for three 
whelps, whelped Nov. 4, 1882, at Tarrytown, N. Y., out of Lou (Skip 


~-Nannie) by Guess (Toby—Flirt). 


Type H. By Mr. De Moss Bowers, Falls City, Neb., for English 
setter pup, for which above name was claimed Feb. 1, is by France 


out of Russa. 


Chic. By Mr. W. M. Oliver, Buffalo, N. Y., for black and tan 
Gordon setter bitch, whelped May 22, 1882, by Ray (Gordon—Dream) 


out of Mist (Grant—Nell). 


Ben B. By Mr. W. W. Lewis, Rockland, Mass., for black and 
white ticked English setter dog, whelped Nov. 17, 1882, by Dash III. 


out of Bessie (Ponto—Davidson’s Flora i1.). 


Pride of the West. By Mr. G. R. Nichols, New Haven, Conn., for 
black, white and tan English setter dog puppy by Count Noser out 


Lala (Rake—Fanny). 


Countess Dash IT, By Mr. D. H. Goodwin, Newburyport, Mass., 
for black, white and tan English setter bitch, 6mos. old, by Dash III. 


out of Juno (Lelaps—Belle). 
NAMES CHANGED. 


eerSee instructions at head of this column. 


Fan to Sheila. Red Irish terrier bitch, whelped July 1, 1881 


(Splinter—Nora), owned by Mr. Lawrence Timpson, New York. 


Shaughran to Pluck. Red Irish terrier dog, whelped Aug. 1 (Rock 


~—Nora), owned by Mr. Lawrence Timpson, New York. 
BRED. 
te See instructions at head of this colunn. 


= Dell II1.—Sensation. Mr. 
liver pointer bitch Dell II. to champion Sensation, Feb. 2, 1883. 


Daffodil—Col. Stubbs. Fleetfoot Kennel’s Daffodil (Daisy Dean— 
Sam), black, white and ticked cocker spaniel bitch, to M. P. McKoon’s 


Col. Stubbs (Flirt—C nee Feb. 14. 
Bess—Col. Stubs. 


Stubbs (Flirt—Captain), Feb. 6. 


Katydid—Dash IIT. Mr. E. H. Fisher, Jr.’s (New Bedford, Mass.) 
black and white “—s setter bitch Katydid (Guy ae 


Whirlwind) to Mr. A. M. Tucker’s imported Dash III., Feb. 


Bessie—Victor. Mr. M. M. Nissley’s (Elizabethtown, Pa.) beagle 


bitch Bessie (Victor—Musiec) to owner’s Victor. 


Whiskey—Tartar. Mr. Charles Lincoln’s white, black and tan 
fox-terrier bitch Whiskey to Mr. J. Coleman Drayton's white, black 


and tan dog Tartar (Jester Il--Thyea), Feb. 1. 


Lassie —Sensation. The Westminster Kennel Club's liver and 
white ticked pointer bitch Lassie (champion Bang-—Leach’s Belle) to 


champion Sensation, Feb. 14. 


Clytie—Rush. J, C. and A. R. Sharp’s champion lemon and white 
ointer bitch Clytie (Sensation—Lilly) to Edmund Orgill’s champion 


ush, Feb. 17. 
Kate I.—Chieys. Mr. C. KE. Bunnell’s red Irish setter bitch Kate IT. 


(Dash—Kate) to Mr. Max Wenzel’s (Hoboken, N. J.) red Irish setter 


dog Chief (Berkiey—-Duck). 


Lady Dufferin 1f.—Rush. Mr. J. G. Hecksher’s (New York) pointer 
bitch Lady Dufferin Il. (Dan—Lady Dufferin) to champion Rush, 


Feb. 16. 


Lady Dufferin—Crowteth. Mr. J. G. Heceksher’s (New York) 


pointer bitch Lady Dufferin (Dash--Fan) to Croxteth, Feb. 17. 


Ferida-—-Prince. Mr. J. G. Heeksher’s (New York) English setter 
bitch Ferida (Ranger IL.- a Mr. J. H. Goodsell’s Prince (Pride 


of the Border—Petrel), Feb. 


Lalla Rookh—Don. Mr. Luke W. White’s (Bridgeport, Conn.) 
lemon and white pointer bitch Lalla Rookh (Sensation’s Son—White’s 
i‘ 


Grace) to Mr, R. T. Vandevort’s Don, Feb. 15. 


Floss—Duke. Mr. 8. Brown’s (Nahant, Mass.) black and tan Gordon 


setter bitch Floss to Mr. W. H. Beede’s black setter Duke. Feb. 24. 


Fanchette—Pete, Jr. Mr. C. A. Holmes’s (Somerville, Mass.) liver 


and white pointer bitch Fanchette to champion Pete, Jr., Feb. 5. 


Amy Robsart—Joe Jefferson. Mr. J. W. Boyd’s (Dedham, Mass.) 
Gordon setter bitch Amy Robsart to Mr. E. C. Alden’s orange and 


white setter Joe Jefferson, Jan. 16. 


Chatelaine—Plantaganet. Mr. D. T. Worden’s (New York) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Chatelaine (St. Elmo—Maida) to Mr. J. H. Good- 


sell’s Plantaganet, Feb. 23. 


Moonstone—Drake. Mr. W. A. Coster’s (Flatbush, L. I.) English 
setter bitch Moonstone (Gladstone—Swaze)to Mr. Luther Adam’s 


Drake (Prince—Dora), Feb. 15. 


Doe—Chief. Mr. Max Wenzel’s (Hoboken, N. J.) red Irish setter 


bitch Doe to his champion Chief. 
WHELPS. 
be See instructions at head of this column. 


Bonnie. Mr. Elliott Johnston’s (Baltimore, Md.) sable collie bitch 
Connie (Downey's Lassie—Roy) ten puppies (six dogs) by Mr. Wm. 


Penn Lewis’s imported Bruce. 


Bonny Kate, Mr. J. Coleman Drayton's liver and white pointer 
bitch Bonny Kate (Ranger—Bess), Jan. 31, seven (three dogs and 


four bitches), all liver and white, by champion Sensation. 


Nellie Briar. Dr. W. E. Johnson’s (Keyport, N. J.) white and 


black with tan markings English setter bitch Nellie Briar (T. F. 


Taylor’s Briar—Waitt’s Bell), Feb. 14, nine (four dogs, bitches dead) 


by his Jersey Frank (Dash Il.—Ivan’s Maggie). 
SALES. 
ES See instructions at head of this column. 
Victor. Black, white and tan beagle dog, whelped July 23. 1881, 
(Victor—Music), by Mr. M. M. Nissley (Elizabethtown, Pa.) to Mr. M 
——— (Troy, N. Y.) 


Lady, Black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped April 27, 18S2 


Victor—Bessie), by Mr. M. M. Nissley (Elizabethtown, Pa.) to Mr. M. 
Spellissy (Troy, N. Y.). 

Bret Harte. Black cocker spaniel, whelped Nov. 4, 1882 (Beau— 
Gem), by Mr. G. W. Leavitt, Jr. (Boston, Mass.) to Mr. W. E. Everett 
(Turner’s Falls, Mass.). 

Katydid. Black and white English setter bitch Katydid, whelped 
May 19, 1881 (Guy Mannering—Whirlwind), by Mr. B. C. Hurds 
(Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) to Mr. E. H. Fisher, Jr. (New Bedford, 
Mass.) 


Beauty. Liver and white cocker spaniel bitch (imported Racer— 
Walker’s Daisey II.), by Mr. J. W. Rushforth (Yonkers, N. Y.) to Mr. 
C. E. Scott (Schenectady, N. Y.); also one liver and white cocker 
spaniel dog, whelped Oct. 20, 1882 (A. J. Prime’s Joe—Beauty). 

Doud. Black and white ticked ~~ ae setter dog, whel: Jan. 26, 
1882 (Jersey Duke—D; ), be Mr. E. A. Spooner (New York) to Mr. 
Geo. W. McLean (Brooklyn, N. Y.). 

Billy Taylor. Black cocker spaniel dog (Beau-—Giem) by Mr. Geo. 
W. Leavitt, Jr. (Boston, Mass.) to Mr. Harry H. Hale (Haverhill, 
Mass.). 

Pride oy the West. Black, white and tan nl setter dog puppy 
(Count Noser—-Lola) by Dr. G. A. Stark (Milwaukee, Wis.) to Mr. 
G. R. Nichols (New Haven, Conn.), 

Tiger. Black, white and tan foxhound dog (Buck-—Nellie) by Mr. 


L. F. Herrick (Millbury, Mass.) to Mr. B. J. Stewart (same place). 


Jocko. Scotch terrier dog o stock) by Mr. L. F. Herrick 
. Greene (Hartford, a " 
and white English setter dog, whe! 


to Mr. W. C. wlwail (Boston, .). 
Rookh, Lemon and white pointer bitch, whelped December, 





NEW YORK DOG SHOW.—Mr. Charles Lincoln is in the 
city extending to the een. arrangements for the 

bench shi estminster Kennel Club. 
An office has been secured at No. 23 Park Row, rooms 23 and 
24. The officé will be open next Monday, at which time the 
will be ready. A number of 
changes in the classitication will be made and some new : 









































By Mr. Edward Odell, New 
Orleans, La., for pointer pups, whelped Oct. 12, 1882, by his Bow out 


D. Lumbreyer’s (Bergen Point, N. J.) 


leetfoot Kennel’s Bess (Juliette—Snip) liver 
and white English cocker spaniel bitch to Mr. M. P. McKoon’s Col. 


as to necessitate pe nae neg These rifles were guaranteéd to hit 
a single man at 1,500yds, 

ried out. This corps were relieved of all 

had nothing to do be 

armies confronted each other, they occupied the main lineof works # 
and operated against artillerist and single opponents. In spite of the “a 
cumbersomeness of their outfit, it was considered a very useful or- : 
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1881 (Sensation’s Son—Grace), by Mr. Luke W. White (Bridgeport, 
Conn.) to Mr. Geo. J. Gould. 

Major. Orange and tawny St. Bernard dog, 7mos. old (Harold— 
Judy), by Mr. J. P. Haines (Tom’s River, N. J.) to Mr. Garrett Roach 
(New York). 

Scout—Grace whelp. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped Sept. 10, 
1882, by Scout (Plunket—Carrie) out of Grace (Hill—Donna) “= 
+ = Pearsall (Huntington, L. I.) to Mr. I. P. Conklin (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) 






















































































EXCHANGED. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 

Rock—Fan. Mr. Lawrence Timpson (New York) has exchanged 
his imported Irish terrier dog Rock (Gaelic—Midge) with Dr. J. S. 
Niven (London, Ont.) for his Irish terrier bitch Fan (Splinter— 
Norah). 

Rock—Fan whelp—Shaughran. Mr. Lawrence Timpson (New 
York) has exchanged an Irish terrier bitch, whelped Aug. 1, 1882 
(Rock—Fan), with Mr. Robert Ives Crocker (New York) for his Irish 
terrier Shaughran (Rock—Norah). 


DEATHS. 


ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Asteroid and Dashing Primrose. Mr. G. R. Nichols (New Haven, 
Conn.) English setter dog Asteroid (Count Noser—Maple), and his 
setter bitch Dashing Primrose (Dashing Monarch—Primrose), by dis- 
temper. . 

Belle Brandon. Black and white Gordon setter bitch and ten 
are by Ives’s Joe, owned by Mr. I. Wells Stetson (Meriden, Conn.) 

‘eb. 21, from distemper. 

Jaunty. Liver and white pointer bitch, 6yrs. old, by Lord Sefton’s 
Marquis out of Pilkington’s Jessie, owned by Mr. Edward Odell 
(New Orleans, La.) Feb. 17, in parturition. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


ee See instructions at head of this column. 
One liver and white cocker spaniel bitch puppy (Joe—Beauty) by 
Mr. J. W. Rushforth (Yonkers, N. Y.) to Mr. Ira Condit, of same 


KRifle and Crap Shooting. 


————+ 








To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed tothe Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


NON-CLEANING RIFLE MATCH. 
THE FEATURES OF THE RIFLE THAT WILL WIN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I heartily concur in the gist of your editorial, under the above 
heading, in your issue of January 25. 

There are a but two practical uses for the rifle—the killing of 
game and the killing of the public enemy in time of war. When put 
to either of these practical uses, opportunities are seldom given for 
“cleaning” or wiping out; but, on the contrary, there is frequently 
required a long series of consecutive and rapidly-delivered shots, 
without cleaning, that puts the accuracy of the shooting to the 
severest test. 

Clearly, therefore, it should be theaim ofthe rifle expert and 
the rifle builder to produce such an arm as will give the 
most destructive results, combined with the utmost accuracy ob- 
tainable under such trying conditions. Following out this line of 
thought, it would seem that the practice at the target on the rifle 
ranges should be subordinate to these requirements, which would go 
far toward the development of a rifle with the above characteristics. 
Without such points of advantage no rifle is suitable for the chase or 
war. The improvement must be made within the bore and the same 
—— of grooving will be suitable for the arm designed for each of 
these uses. 

The present target rifle, with the lands extending close up to the 
end of the shell, the shallow-seated ball fitting snugly within them 
when the cartridge is in place, is totally useless for either of 
these practical purposes with the patched ammunition furnished. 
Scarcely two consecutive shots can be fired without cleaning, the 
fouling of the powder just at the end of the shell preventing the 
tightly fitting ball from being suoved forward into position. This 
objection can be obviated in this class of rifle (as was done two years 
since with my hunting rifle) by the lands being sloped off ina long 
bevel, enabling the ball to be shoved forward into position without 
stripping or jamming the patching. Previously, with a rifle of the 
same class, this objection was obviated by using a short ball with a 
good deal of taper. 

The first plan proved the best, as it enabled the using of a longer 
and blunted ball. If the rifle associations would establish ‘‘non- 
cleaning” matches and give them prominence, it will only be a ques- 
tion of time when American mechanics and rifle experts will produce 
a rifle that will not only combine the highest attainable percentage 
of accuracy at the ‘‘non-cleaning’”’ matches, but also at the matches 
where cleaning after each shot is admissible. 

Determine what system of grooving is best for the ‘‘non-cleaning”’ 
match and it can be adapted to any breech-action or to a stock suit- 
able for the use the rifle may be designed. The especial require- 
ments of such a rifle will induce what is much needed; the ever- 
hauling of every detail entering into the problem; powder, patching, 
lubricant and shape and percentage of ‘alloy of the ball. 

As a means to this much desired end, therefore, your suggestion is 
a most excellent one; that hereafter at least one-half of the matches 
shot over the rifle ranges shall be Mey gion matches. 

Restricting the scope of this article to the military rifle, and having 
in view the same practical end, it would one that all military 
matches shoula be restricted to that arm and its special ammunition 
which is suitable to the rough usage in the hands of the soldier in 
time of war. 

With this restriction enforced, the arms used by each of the teams 
in the late International Military Match, would be excluded, for 
neither did the rifles or its breech action or the ammunition, corre- 
spond with the military arm of either nation; nor were they suitable 
for the hard knocks of an actual campaign. 

With no inconsiderable experience in the practical operations of 
war, and with a great deal of experience in firing such charges from 
the shoulder, I have no hesitation in asserting that no average soldier 
can stand up under the hammering to the shoulder from firing a 550- 
grain ball, with from 80 to 100 grains of powder, during a hard day’s 
fight. In the excitement of hattle, he might stand 15 or 20 rounds, 
but firing from 50 to 100 rounds, as is frequently required in a day’s 
fight, he would become so “‘shook up,”’ his shoulder so sore (flinching 
and probably shutting his eyes at each discharge resulting), that his 
aim would unavoidably be hap-hazard. In my opinion the United 
States standard cartridge (70-405 grains) fired from a 9Ib. rifle, is as 
much as an average soldier can stand in a day’s fight. The Germans 
use an 80-380 grain cartridge of about the same recoil, the French 
and Austrians about the same. The British (since about 1870) have 
been using a more powerful cartridge (85-480 grain), having had the 
experience of several wars initsuse. This latter cartridge, however, 
gives much less recoil than the 95-550 cartridge, used in the late mili- 
tary match. 

Nor does there seem to be a good reason for a more powerful arm 
in the hands of the average soldier in actual war than the least of 
the above described. The experience cf modern warfare is that be- 
tween opposing ranks of men the effective o———- with smalt arms 

is done within 500 to 600 yards. Beyond that distance artillery is 
relied upon. Amid the smoke and din and excitement of battle there 
is little need of an arm of the exact precision of the target rifle. It 
could not be utilized even could it stand the rough usage unavoid- 
able in the hands of the common soldier. 

However correct the foregoing views may be for the armament of 
the rank and file of an army, there is still needed in modern warfare 
a corps of selected marksmen, chosen not only for their superior 
skill with the rifle, but also for their courage and physical endur- 
ance, and provided with the most superior rifles, whose especial 
— would be, either in occupying or operating against fortified 
ines to pay special attention to artillerists and important mounted 
men. In disabling batteries by picking off artillerists and artillery 
horses their services would be very valuable. 

In our late civil war each side had a corps of suchmark smen or 
“sharp-shooters.”” On the Confederate side was a corps of twenty 
picked men to each division (their number being thus restricted for 
want of arms), under charge of a commissioned officer, armed with 
the Whitworth target rifle, provided with a telescope of 18 or Qin. 
length, on the side of the piece, and with other et ceteras suitable 
for such rifles. Its bore was .40 or .42in., hexagonal in section, and 
shooting a long cylindrical bal), with a heavy charge of poe 
The rifles were of From 12 to 16lbs. weight, and yet had such recoil 





ut it is doubtful if the guarantee was car 
rd and camp duty, and 
it take care of themselves and arms. When the 
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ganization. Should our Government ever become involved in war 
again, such a corps is sure to become once more a part of the army 
organization. The principal objection would be the necessity of two 
kinds of ammunition in the ordnance trains. This objection could 
be mostly obviated, however, by adopting a shell such as the 27in. 
shell for the target rifle and the 21-10 shell for the ordinary rifle in 
the hands of the soldier, so that in an emergency the short shell 
could be used in the target rifle. I have frequently used the shorter 
shell in my hunting rifle with reasonable accuracy up to ds., 
though the short shell gives a less muzzle velocity, doubtless from 
the escape of gas around the ball before reaching the ores 
Conceding the correctness of the foregoing views, it would seem 
that for such a c of selected men it would be admissible to pro- 
vide an arm of extreme precision, using ammunition that gave the 
best results at the long ranges, say a 550-grain ball, with charges of 
powder the most suitable. For long-continued firing from the shoul- 

der, an elastic heel-plate eould be provided. 4 

For the past two years I have used on my hunting rifle, in rough 
mountain work, one of Ritzman’s rubber heel-plates covered with 
buckskin. It has given great satisfaction, not only in lessening the 
recoil, but also in saving the rifle from unavoidable jars in climbing 
steep mountain sides. For a select body of men a properly con- 
structed rubber heel-plate for this special rifle, would be an improve- 

ent over the ordinary model. . 

"hs cane to narrow the scope of this investigation, let it be consid- 

ered that (asin the next international military match) certain fea- 
tures have been determined upon for this special military arm, to 

wit: its caliber .45 inch, its weight 9Ibs. 4oz., its length 48 to 55 inches 

(admitting a 32 to 36 inch length of barrel), and the weight of the 
projectile 550 grains. It has been taken forgranted in this paper that 
the patched ball is the most suitable for the military arm, that ap- 
pearing to be the verdict of the British and American ranges, as also 
the practice of the more prominent military nations in arming their 

Ss. 

oaks connection it may not be out of piace to state that the two 
English-speaking nations, the United States and Great Britain, are 
alone among the civilized nations of the world who use as large a 
caliber as .45in. in the military arm; France, Germany and Aus- 
tria using .433in. (12mm.) Russia and Spain, .42in.; Italy and Switzer- 
land, .40in. The first five of these nations, as also Great Britain, use 
the patched ball. For ranges beyond 600 yards, the .45 caliber has 
advantages in accuracy. For distances within that range it is doubt- 
ful whether the .450 or .433 caliber has the most merits. _ 

The caliber, weight, length of rifle, as well as its projectile, having 
been determined, it only remains to consider the three remaining 
features, to wit: the grade and amount of powder, the patching and 
the percentage of alloy for the ball. The patch question inc udes 
that of the best chambering for the shell. ; 

The powder question is an all-important one, it having so many 
and such varying characteristics. The explosive varies in its effects 
according to its density (specific gravity), its hardness, the amount 
of glazing, as well as according to the size and shape of grain. It 
varies also as to the amount of residue or fouling it leaves on the 
bore. A dense powder burns slow: so does hard or highly glazed 
powder. Large grained powder burns slower, as a rule, than that of 
smaller grain. <A quick os powder will ‘“‘upset’’ the ball more 
than one of the contrary qualities. 

Fora ‘non-cleaning”’ match it is all-important to select that grade 
of powder that will give the most uniform shooting at the target, 
and at the same time will leave the least residue or fouling in the 
bore. A combination of these two requirements is absolutely neces- 
sary for first-class results. No matter how uniform the shooting 
may be from clean barrels, if the Fag fouls much stripping of 
patches and leading necessarily follow, preventing respectable 
scores. 

For the best powder proportion it has been pretty well determined 
in artillery that a proportion of 1-6 gives the most economical re- 
sults; that is, it will develop the greatest amount of peg A in foot- 

ounds per pound of powder. Our Government, as also Great 

ritain, el adopted about that proportion in their military arm, 
using 70-405 and 85-480 grains respectively, the cartridge giving in 

either case a muzzle velocity of about 1,350 f.s. The Germans use a 
higher proportion, 80-380 grains ars aes velocity of 1,526 f.s.); 
the French and Austrians about the same, I believe. In my opinion 
about 1-6is the proper proportion for the 550-grain ball, say 95 to 
100 erajns of powder. Ido not believe the present 2%-inch straight 
shell will utilize any larger charges of American powder. It will not 
hold and burn more than 110 grains of a quicker powder (C. & H. 
No. 6) with a 340-grain ball. Any one can test this matter by firing 
at a porous sheet of paper, like a blank newspaper, placed on a 
target as near as is admissible, and examine if whole grains are not 
sprinkled over the paper. 

The grade and charge of powder being determined, next comes the 
percentage of hardness or alloy to be given the ball. The experi- 
ments of Prof. Bashforth settled that a certain shape for the forward 
end of the ball caused the least ‘‘air resistance’ and consequently 
the truest flight. : 

He found that the conoidal form, made by an ellipse, with the longer 
diameter at least twice as great as the shorter diameter, or the 
ogival-headed form (made with a radius of at least two calibers) 
were the best forms, the two being very near similar as to air resist- 
ance. The long range (550-grain) ball as made by the Winchester and 
the U. M. companies or to have this general form. In de- 
termining the amount of alloy, which can alone be done by experi- 
ment after the grade and amount of powder has been settled, care 
has to be taken that the blow given by the first ignition of the pow- 
der shall not “upset” the ball so far forward as to interfere with the 
shape of the curved forward part. 

It is particularly important that the part where the cylindrical is 
joined to the curved part should, after being “upset,” have the shape 
above indicated. 

There should be no abrupt shoulder, but the curved part should be 
an easy tangent, as it were, to the straight cylindrical part. At the 
same time, the ball, after being ‘‘upset,”’ should have sufficient bear- 
ing in the bore to insure its being “‘central” to the bore; that is, the 
axis of the ball being coincident with the axis of bore. These 
minute details can alone be found out vy shooting the balls with the 
before determined powder charge into loose snow, recovering them 
and then carefully examining them. In my opinion, however, a 
ball may leave the muzzle of rifles all right, and yet be so injured 
afterward by the powder gas as to throw it out of its true line of 
flight. Explanatory of this subject, a quotation will be madefrom one 
of the highest authorities on gunpowder, Captain Noble and Profes- 
sor Abel, in their work on ‘Fired Gunpowder,” page 243: 

‘As bearing upon the energy which is usually assigned to a pro- 
jectile, we may remark that it is customary in correcting the 
measured to the muzzle velocity, to assume that the loss due to the 
resistance of the air has accrued from the instant the shot quitted 
the muzzle. But, ——. with the _— charges and high muzzle 
pressures now employed, we believe this rule should . greatly 
modified. Fora considerable distance from the muzzle of the gun 
the projectile will be moving in an atmosphere, with a velocity 
higher than its own, and for some short distance it is probable that 
its velocity may be receiving an appreciable increase. As corrobor- 
ative of our views, we may note the great indieations of pressure 
upon gas checks on the —s after these last are released from 
the support of the bore. Also the fact that when muzzle velocities, 
c tlculated from data measured inside the bore were compared with 
those calculated from data measured outside, latter were in all cases 
somewhat higher.” 

“‘Unaccountable” shots may be accounted for on the theory indi- 
cated in the above aga and hence the importance of having 
the percentage of alloy sufficiently high. 

Not the least important matter to be considered in “‘non-cleaning” 
matches is the patch, which indirectly involves the shape of ball and 
the chambering of rifle at the end of the shell. If from ‘“‘jamming” 
of patch in loading or from any other cause the patch strips in pass- 
ing through the bore, ——— will occur, and asa necessary con- 
sequence more or less want of accuracy. So that it would seem to 
be the first desideratum in this connection to find what shape of ball, 
or what manner of chambering, or what combination Of ball and 
chambering will prevent this ‘‘stripping’’ of patching and co: uent 
“leading” of bore. Any properly sha) and properly alloyed ball 
that passes through the bore without having its pate aeed oft 
will, ceteris paribus, be very apt to fly true. 

Those who have cared toread what has been written by myself 
for the sporting papers in the past will recall that this subject of 

jefe the ee * aa tched ammunition 
or Dun urposes was pretty thoroug cussed by me three 
os ago. Ithen detailed how this Jomming and patch-stri ping 

usiness had been avoided with a rifle chambered in the usual way, 
with an ae shoulder at the end of shells. This was done by giv- 
ing acertain taper to the ball depending somewhat upon the “upset’’ 
for giving enough bearing in the grooves for accurate ht, the ball 
ee 3 the grooves on a sufficient incline to prevent the patch 
st ng. 

‘About one year afterward (Aug., 1881) in further discussing this 
subject, under the head of “Bullets for Te. alluding to the 
previously written paper, 1s the following: “I then stated how this 

ifficulty (jamming, had been remedied in my own rifle, a .44 caliber. 

Since then, just before starting out on this hunt, an accident happen- 
ing to the old rifle, disabling it, it wasreplaced with a .45-caliber long- 
range, and in re-chambering it (for the long shell) a longer slope than 
usual was given the line connecting the chamber of rifle at the end of 
shell and the inner diameter of lands, about .27 of an inch. Witb the 
hollow ball adopted, it has not once “jammed” from the patch, 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


though used for more than three months, fired hundre¢s of times, has 
been in close quarters with nine or ten grizzlies, killing hve of them 
with a single shot each, etc., etc. At the same time, its poeeey 
with the long-range 550-grain ball does not a pear to be om ; 
There does not appear to be any reason why t omg J difficulty 
in any riflemay not be remedied in either of these ways; either 
ge ow taper to ball or yoee taper to lands at the end of shell.” Or 
t might have been said by a combination of the two expedients in 
this case. The above was written nearly two years ago. Since then 
this rifle has been tried in the roughest mountain service, using am- 
munition, with ball seated only about one-eighth in the shell, firing 
Te as many consecutive shots as was necessary without cleaning, 
and I cannot realize one instance of the cartridge ‘jamming’ from 
the patch stripping, or of the bore being “‘leaded.’’ The balls used 
were generally an express ball of one inch long, 340 grains, and 
—— the 1}4in. 550-grain ball. I do not believe the accuracy of 
the latter ball was impaired by the chambering, and I know it could 
not have been gotten through the bore without cleaning after each 
shot, with the ordinary chambering. The rifle was re-chambered 
by Walter Cooper, of Bozeman, the ordinary chambering tool having 
been altered for the purpose by A. B. Sharpie, foreman cf shop. - 

With my mind naturally running in this groove, my attention was 
arrested by the following aph in the interesting description 
given of the new ‘Brown Standard” milltary rifle, in issue of Janu- 
ary 25: 

“Then, in place of the usual comparatively abrupt shoulder, the 
throat at this point is carefully cleared away and a long bevel worked 
in such a manner that the bullet gets on its way muzzleward without 
having its patch torn off, and without getting the least anglewise in 
the barrel. The speciai points urged by inventor Brown for the new 
arm are: 

“It embraces all the good points of the gun used here last year by 
the British team. 

“The ammunition manufactured in this country bas not been 
adapted heretofore to the requirements of long-range shooting with 
military rifes. This difficulty has been entirely overcome by the 
improved chambering when used in connection with the ammunition 
contrived and manufactured by the patentee.” . 

The unfitness of American patched ammunition for hunting pur- 
poses (the same reasons governing forits use for military puposes) 
was pointed out by the writer three years ago, and as far as my ob- 
servation has extended it has never been remedied. Cooper, of Boze- 
man, has within the last few years rechambered a great many rifles 
of both .40 and .45 caliber for the buffalo hunters of the Lower Yel- 
lowstone, according to the plan before described for my rifle, and 
pence the same plan adopted by Mr. Brown. By this means 
the buffalo hunters have used with some satisfaction this factory- 
patched ammunition. 

The full-sized diagram of the target (made without wiping, as is 
understood), by Mr. Farrow, with the “Brown” rifle at 200yds., ‘“‘an 
position.’’ is a most_extraordinary score; as a two-inch ring wi 
cover the centers of the ten consecutive shots. It would be an ex- 
traordinary score, cleaning after each shot. and is very near, if not 
equal, to the boss score of December 23, '82, of Mr. Rabbeth, where 
about 25¢in. ring would cover the centers of nineteen consecutive 
shots, cleaning after each shot. At any rate, it would appear from 
the score made by the “‘Brown™ rifle, that its accuracy has not been 
affected by the peculiar chambering (beveling off the lands) and the 
opinion is ventured, based on personal experience, that the Brown 
rifle will show its superiority in any ‘“‘non-cleaning’”’ mitch, over 
any rifle without this peculiar chambering. It so porepse that a 
few days before reading a description of this rifle 1 had ordered a 
.40-caliber rifle from a New York rifle maker, in which this peculiar 
chambering was specified, detail drawings being furnished for 
beveling the lands. 

If our rifle makers, instead of turning out such a mass of cheap 
ene rifles — of which should only be placed in the hands of 
rifle experts) would direct their attention and a part of their capital 
to making an impreved single breech-loader, the country would be 
much benefited. The repeating rifle, at best, has so little advantage 
over a good single-loader in rapidity of firing which slight advantage 
is so far counterbalanced by so many serious defects, that itis a 
marvel so many have come into use. There is a growing demand 
for an improved single-loader, with shell large enough for an express 
charge, to use the patched ball, without the jamming annoyance, 
and capable of the best attainable accuracy without cleaning. I be- 
lieve such a rifle can be produced that will equal any scores hereto- 
fore made with the present target rifle under similar conditions, and 
at the same time make the highest attainable scores in the ‘‘non- 
cleaning’ matches. Such a rifle will be the arm for the target, the 
chase, or war by modifying the stock, sights. and ammunition for 
each of the three purposes. The proper bevel for the iands at the 
end of shell is the desideratum to be sought for as a key to this prob- 
lem, with possibly a modification of the ammunition, especially 
greater ‘‘hardness”’ to the ball. 

The subject of the lubricant has been overlooked in its proper 
place. After testing all the lubricants my preference is for the Jute 
greased wad, made by Eley, of London. It occupies but little space 
in the shell, being 3-32 inch thick, and is as effectual for its purpose 
as the beeswax and sperm oil lubricant, the next best. The great 
objection to the latter is that when subject to above 80° or the 
oil would “‘run,”’ getting through the powder and injure its strength, 
The Japan wad appears too hard, it reaching on ena 20yds. from 
the muzzle, apparently uninjured, and consequently does not 
lubricate the bore sufficiently. ee 


DENVER, Col., Feb. 10, 1883. 


P. S.—Since the above was written a gentleman, in a private letter 
from New York, writes: ‘‘Since then (a previously good score pub- 
lished) Mr. Brown has made a target, the 10 shots covered wholly or 
in part by his watch. Distance 200yds., sition supine, weapon 
Brown’s long-range military rifle (.45, 105, 550), military sights and 
no cleaning. The target takes the cake." 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 
BOSTON, Feb. 22.—-A large number of ritlemen visited the range 
at Walnut Hill to-day. Some trouble was experienced from the 


light, which was very changeable, and the wind, which proved puffy. 
The results in the different matches are Sppended: 





Creedmoor Practice Match. 
EE, con, samViuadasasecaeecy 45 H Davidson (mil)............... 38 
OD Planchard... .....<000055. 44 JE Lynch (mil)................ 35 
Br ID vesicsss cvccece one 43 M Williams (mil)............... 34 
MMMR sida asony cucbiee cate vinctwon 43 RS Winsby (mil)........... .. 34 
ee IIE Sogo 5-0-0 simkonseinsne’ 42 SA Lawrence (mil)............ 34 
Fk err a ee 32 
ik he 38 GE Tobey (mil)................ 31 

Creedmoor Match. 

te eNO adidas sas ab Bee des ow 44 
WE NG estes c's CEE Cos in bs's os 43 
CC toster (mil).....0.......... 48 
WUE Sos shins 5S Sicwascwtorae 42 
GW WHIBCOMD.... ois ii.cciccs 41 
Be NN 5 oiicn i? Wp edsee sats 41 
OD ee ee eee 40 
i A eC ee 40 

rget Match. 

A Duffer....... Dicnea shales saeco eee 98 8 7 9 810 710 9—85 
NR inns, ceise Mains athe ek Sees 9 610 810 8 910 6 7 
NE vaio sc cadves Ww geedoklested 10 7 8 910 6 610 6 10—82 
3 ee ee eee 410 9 810 8 5 610 7 
INS Sisk. 50 chai sudo cob baondh gaa 491078596 4 9-71 
E B Souther.... basbaswacabeeee 210 8 465 9 410 765 
Record Match 
NBS bower ab sehsawceeateeneen 4 810 91010 7 7 8 781 
ee ila sso kit Sins Osea eee 748 79 9 810 9 89 
RR Saito ss heseseus sateeeee eT eos 5 6:6°% 
SND, Son wie scpercerpanthcctu sve 710 395 148 5 10-62 
SN ccc nsiss+eanrsthotsen thes seen 4109858544 461 
IN hiss aivenshccat’ «th dete benves 4 46293 7 856 
Rest Match. 

IR oc cicc sss coes. watwneneuen 10 8 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—98 
ee, IDS i000 5 0s phecN cap emieean 1010 9 810101010 9 995 
PE cas Prk oiiaoeisn'y og pebisuoopicin 9 8 910 9 9 8 8 910-89 
IOs ie x. 0.s00 cra phi dotcom 10 710 8 9 9 9 810 8—88 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., Feb. 22.—The Wakefield Rifle Association 
opened its rai to-day for competition in the New Year’s match, 
and throughout the afternoon there was a large attendance. The 
best scores at 200yds. are given below: 






G A Henderson........... .... 46 HS Fisher 
Wk | Re eee SSW Wels. ...3 62000. 
MIE eh G05 siekis nc keaes eon 43 T McGeachen... 
CURRAN Ses iodo ctnccc serene ce 48 W J Davis 
DP IR ix cond ap ah ans'vackl 42 RTurpin...... 
y Loe bcsahbe 8 Pen _ 
Mg ial 60 a a cis eesa bigs oyt (mil) 
pi |. ae een 42 


MONMOUTH GALLERY, Boston, Feb. 24.—The regular monthly 
prize shoot at the Mammoth » Boston, is drawing to a close, 
and the competitioy_is very lively for leading places, only three 
more days remaining to compete for this wonth’s prizes. Thestrug- 
gle for tne lead in the all comers’ match for first prize, and for the 


‘ 
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extra prize also, has been very Gaal . Mr.J. is takes the lead 
in the all comers’ match and Mr.W. H. is at the head of the 
list for che extra prize of twenty dollars for the twenty best scores 
made during the month. The shooting in the amateur classes has 
been good, and some sharp work is expected during the three re- 
maining days. Following are the scores to date: 


All Comers’ Match. 
OP NG os in os igo ete saben es cathe ee 47 48 48 49 49-241 
WI GIO. «0.6 ces cvncedssigsecdesiaens-ue 48 48 48 48 49-241 
Rac o-.. . ocedsas crossed sapitaskageaest er 46 46 47 47 
NE Soa Cece ree an ae 45 45 46 47 48231 
Pe ree te ret ee er aa 44 44 44 45 46-23 
Amateur Match, No. 1 
ET PNG So a.c' His 09.5 isc and oacpen sweet ota Shad 41 45 45 45 47-226 
PDs ccs thics's Monet lve cubes end eaten san 48 44 44 45—219 
AOD... 5 ati eddies cede om Bouse neat 48 48 48 44 45-218 
Amateur Matcn, No. 2. 
II: . . 5 3 0504 create sion. 456 cagebepaete 44 44 44 44 46-222 
Se PIN 90:6. 0'i'e 9-- a Ste-b'0. aces nate gia tel GAR 42 48 48 44 45-217 
CE MEMO ci ea. cd ine eheneekce vwas scat wens ede sad 42 42 58 48 48-213 
DS Rs iavivcci ces 1p sdeydnddcclesptechbiaty con wea te 42 42 42 43 48—212 
Ce ee a ee eee 40 41 41 42 42—206 
PE OD. ie ese ScindnKcd0%s Fe snatteneneteed 40 40 41 42 42—205 


BRATTLEBORO vs. SPRINGFIELD.—Brattleboro, Vt., Feb. 26.— 
The Brattleboro Rifle Club had a telegraph match with the Rod and 
Gun Club of Springfield, Mass., on the 22d inst., and were victorious 
by 33 points, as the scores show: 





Brattleboro. 

11 12 11 12 11—110 

12 12 12 12 12—108 

12 11.10 10 11—104 

11 12 10 11 10—102 

8 10 10 12 11— 101 

91112 6 11—100 

9 811 10 10— 99 

810 8 8 12— 94 

SARE ee ee ea 101110 9 9 10— $8 
ESE 1110 3 410 8— 86—997 

Rod and Gun. 

Sis vitae csiensddeancorwetaeede 10 10 0 9 11 10 12 12 11 11—106 

i ccsncienedatvge S0uberamnee 11 9 911101112 8 11 12—104 

SEE Foss: ccc Dagabese-caecense 11 710 91111 91211 9—100 

i ésngndi~n sss Meaneo¥ecsba’ 1110 8 91110 91210 9— 99 

SD. sb.duviscecsvguscncdsaexcee 9 711 81212101~ 9 8— 

ia. ccwicae's siaee taminek cee tae 11 10 10 git 7 710 10 10— 96 

NN cc cuncisinetcbbaemoey ¢eciecas 90 8 9 010 010 NH— 94 

Sa ove csi-tieconsess atone 1110 7 9 812 8 8 8 11— #2 

MIG iio B Sc tsiscenivorerces 810 9 9 9 910 5 9 11— 89 
ME cS suia chee e-acddseseneen 101210 9 9 611 5 8 9— 89—964 


GARDNER, Mas3., Feb. 22.—At the meet of the Gardner Rifle Club 
on Saturday last, at Hackmatack Range, there was about the aver- 
age attendence. The inch ring and Creedmoor target combined was 
used, distance 200yds.. anne 7 as is a score: 


Totals. 
WOR «5555 cis ctceoeed 89 «47 107 5O 1% =o 
REET 2 48 1% «= 
F H Knowlton 92 «46 16909 
BAI oc a cccesssnsecdceced 9 8648 161 88 
B Williams... 79 «48 150-87 
GC Goodale. . .83 644 147 86 
0 BI sioiwscs sc sinecncsnecd 64 4B 1388 «= 86 





The score of 107 oy: Ellsworth is understood to be the best on 
record, being equal 117 on the Massachusetts target, 96 on the 
decimal target, and 50, the maximum, on the Creedmoor. All of the 
shots were within the 41-inch circle. To-day being a holiday, the 
number atthe range was unusually large. and Elisworth made 
another good reco’ The same targets were used with the follow- 


results: 
. R. C. a.  <& Totals. 

GF Etlsworth............. ...9% 48 101 49 198 
2. SE ee 96 7 6% 4 192 694 
Chester Hinds... ............. 94% 8647 97 «649 191 8696 
a 93 48 7 48 199 §699%6 
PN 5 ooo ics ccdavesesce 9 46 90 46 180 = 9 
RIDE o's. sone a:vices oseonee 8 4 88 45 17% )~= 88 
MURINE sande hasccccesente 92 48 79 «645 171 = 8 
EE CiKnowiton.........0...00se0 81 44 8 45 166 «= 889 
SINE. he Scbsic Secale wigs % 45 68 43 144 «88 
aan tbavnsdabkecs cdeind 46 40 6 4 iit 88 


WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 22.—The Worcester Rifle Association 
had their regular meet to-day in the winter series of matches now in 

rogress at Pine Grove Range. The attendance was unusually large. 

~ — was variable and troublesome. The scores tell the story 
as follows: . 





Creedmoor Target. ° 
Stedman Clark 544565545 4 546 
J M Morse, Jr 4544555 4 44 
DM aA incaliccomelanicigs ssiscle Pees ocael 54544444458 
J W Murphy 84544544 54 
EES oo sa'eScsicaascsechawceusaceaneded 564554485 448 
A Williams 44544544442 
F Wesson....... 44545444 4-42 
M Ferguson 4155844444 4-2 
H F Farrar..... 45444465 5 4-2 
F Johnston 544.5445 4 342 
RE 50's Geos Sass Mengie-ancatscautsead 44344454444 
JM Freeman......... o Sacteswendonst 434445444 44 
IER osc. coc o5s vescscacewsseeseen 844344445 5-4 
IMB 6's o:5. 0's ds otisae ain vicalcehee 4455344483440 
MN a oss socwssnsa sets oles tinenten 4843444465 439 
Re II os cc vasesieatesaemececehed 4443433 44 336 

Decimal Target. 
SI SAE © 5055s acc cc cscdicccvaxes 9510 610 8 & 5 8 8~%7 
MENEN a vccrcics ss. ariysleVebiceiesene 1095107789 & 3% 
POM Te NG OP. 6 ios ec cccevaienesee 659759859 tN 
NE hoa cane cc secon suiewcvenven a2 5 5 810 810 5 8 5 
ME I io aids censendreseckee 5458 77 810 7 6—6 
POD aio scccceccda | Sa, Susecesteae 8379 9 2 810 8 867 
WF OID oo aii asc? Spededecsaacewe 710676875 8 266 
FI es orsin sien obs asicimacieets HOE 6955%7499 6 464 
A III oo oso s:creg:sseidloreiae Sinica hatte 689769549 462 
JJ Putnam. 9 9 9 10—938 
C Arthur.... 9 910 9—92 
H F Farrar 10 9 9 892 
J N Freeman 10 7 9 10—89 
M Ferguson 810 9 7—83 
ALRice.... 798 7-77 
A Williams ..... 107 8 7% 





THE TRAP. 








THE CARVER-BOGARDUS MATCH. 


LOUISVILLE, Feb. 22, 1°83. 
~ much talked of contest before the traps between Dr. W. F. 
Carver and Capt. A. H. Bogardus, took place here to-day and re- 
sulted in a close fight and a victory by a single bird for the former. 
The conditions of the match were simple and are well known by this 
time, 100 birds from five ground traps, under the rules of the London 
Gun Club, 80yds. boundary and 30yds. rise, guns to be less than eight 
unds weight. Better rules could not have been pre to help 
he winner who is thoroughly familiar with just t sort of work. 
and Capt. Bogardus in accepting the conditions as they were, placed 
himself under a hand . A heavier gun would have been of im- 
mense advantage to the herculian captain, as it would have enabled 
5 “ do harder hitting and beside he would have felt more at home 
wi t. 

There is every reason to think that the match was a genuine one 
and that the men went into it with a determination on each side to 
a pa adn ary post ability 4 i the — Xn win. a aot 

an ex ion: e one on sides, and those presen’ 
the excitement of a nip and tuck match with such a at the 
finish as left the defeated all the honors of good work, except 


victory. 
The match took place on the grounds of the Louisville Jocke 


Club, and despite a raw chilly wind which followed a morning’s 
rain, there were about a Sonates pete present to see the cham- 


nd C 
official scorer beside being the stakeholder. The men were both in 


the best-of spirits and each had a strong detachment of friends 
it, who backed their opinions of the marksmen bets to a 
Feape sousmes texto . The captain was the favorite and 
up to the opening of the the odds were 100 to 60 ip 
favor of Bogardus, but later even was 
The birds were a lot of tame ones, and waile they did well for 
stock, and were not >. yet 
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LOUISVILLE TOURNAMENT. 


OUISVILLE, Feb. 23.—The Carver-Bogardus Match was one fea 
ture of the very enjoyable tournament which occupied three 
days, and finished up in style to-day. The contests opened on 
the 2ist_at the Jockey Club grounds, under the most favorable aus- 
pices. The day was bright and clear, and rather chilly, but not un- 
comfortably cold. There were several hundred spectators present 
and many visiting sportsmen. Bogardus and Carver, the rival 
champions, both shot in the second match. Neither showed the pink 
of form by any means. In truth, Bogardus was badly off his aver- 
age, and Carver was only good enough to divide second money with 
two of his opponents. aster Willie Vass, of Mobile, recorded a 
handsome score and came m fora share of the big money. 
Following is the summary of the day’s sport: 
First Match. 


C. Fielding and C. F. M. Starks; third by M. D. Gilman, H. W. Eager 
and —— Wilbur; fourth by G. W. Carey. 

Seventh event—Ten single birds. The first prize was taken by W. 
8S. Perry, F. T. Noble and C. F. M. Starks; second by J. Hopkins, H. 
Ww. i and L. G. White; third by T. C. Fielding and F. E, Badger; 
fourth by R. H. Waters. 

Eighth event—Seven balls, 46 entries. The first prize was divided 
by W. 8S. Perry and H. H. Nichols; second by C. F. M. Starks, J. E. 
Badger and G. W. Carey; third by W. D. Gooch and C. B. Holden; 
fourth by W. I. Braley and C. H. de Rochmont. 

Ninth event—Seven birds, 46 entries. The first prize was taken bh 
E. A. Eager, G. A. Sampson and T. C. Fielding; second by A. H 
Jenkins and G. W. Carey; third, J, C. French, C. I. Carson and H. 
M. Cross; fourth by W. L. Shepard. 

The attendance on Saturday at the Malden Gun Club shoot was 
very small compared with that of Thursday, yet the day was fine 
= the shooting good. There were seven events in the following 
order: 

First bird sweep—T. C. Fielding 1st, C. L. Parker 2d. 


such ag Should have been on hand fora match of this importance. 
It was thought by some thatthe favor of the lot rather ran with 
Capt. jus, and that he got the easier bi but this may have 
been mere fancy, for the traps were filled at random from the 


coop. . 

é was afew minutes after one o'clock, when Dr. Carver stepped 
tothe score for his first shot, he having won the toss up and decid- 
ing to take the first shot himself. He. had a 12-bore erless 
Greener gun, specially made for him with a very tt stock. He 
used four drams of powder aud an ounce and a of No. 6 shot. 
The first bird out of the gy deny a ene tailer to the right, and 
dropped under the charge m the second barrel. He shot his first 
tao tends straight, using the second barrel five times. Cae Bogar- 
dus knocked over his first bird with his first barrel, but on his second 
bird the flyer got over the bounds before falling dead with a double 
charge init. It was scored as a missed bird and the Carver backers 
greeted the mishap with a d yell, while the Chicago delégation 
were correspondingly dispirited. The wind which was blowing from 
the score toward the tra helped the birds some, and the ma- 






















































Class shooting, $250; 5 single, So rise, plunge traps; $5 en- 
trance; to prorate if not filled; closed ,with 26 entries; $71.25 to first, 
a to second, $28.50 to third. 













ority of the birds were hit on the off side of the trap, though with | Berry............./.... BO By REOw I cc vconess scenes 01111-4| Second bird sweep—T. C. Fielding 1st, W. F. Brackett and G. R. 
a oon quick marksmen many were hit within a man’s heig! t from Ms otc cceces See es 11001—8 South............ ...01111-—4 Dura ‘d 2d, M. Hanford 3d. 7 5 ° 
the trap. This quick catching of the bird before it had time to do | Jones.................. 11000-2 Thomason. .......... 01000-1| Third bird sweep—T. C. Fielding and H. S. Stallknecht 1st, W. F. 
much flying was specially noted in the score of Dr. Carver. VABB......-...s0eceeee 11110-—4 Herndon.... ...-..... 1001 1-3 | Brackett and G. R. Durand 2d, C. L. Parker 3d. 

At the end of ten birds for either contestant, Capt. Bogardus was | Carre.................. 11111—S Binegras............. 11101—4|" Fourth bird sweep—Stallknecht and Fielding 1st, C. L. Parker 2d. 

one behind, but in the second ten the Doctor missed no less than | Bush................... DES DOO. We icccnccsteseneces 01101-8| Fifth bird sweep—M. Hanford 1st, H. S. Stallknecht 2d. 

three birds, clean get-aways, too, while the Captain permitted but | Bogardus............. 11001—8 Whitestone........... 111104|/ First ball sweep—T. C. Fielding ist, G. R. Durand and J. R. 

one of his victims to get away scot free, and the prospects of the | Moses.................. 01111-4 Walker................ 1011 1—4 | Souther 2d, M. Hanford 3d. 

veteran champion, and the hopes of his friends went up as the result | Russell................ 01010—2 Strawther............. 10011—8] Second ball sweep—Parker and Fielding 1st, G. R. Durand 24, M. 

was shouted out by the official scorer. With the next ten straight | Williamson ........... 11000—2 Meaders.. .,.......... 1001 1—3| Hanford 3d. 

for Carver and with one free bird for Bogardus the record was | Van Lengerke......... ah dt Bey Be sae REO Eee 10111-4| The shoot next Saturday will be for the two gold medals, the two 

again made even and all who had bet on the match were miserably | Kent................... O0000-0 Bray.... ......2. cece 1100 1—3| highest scores to win. Messrs. Jones and Fielding have won them 
Tunstall.............. 1001 1-38 twice each, and time alone can determine whether one or both 














happy and ——— uncertain. 

‘arver looked very s euty in his high-topped boots and Buffalo- 
Bill hat, its great white brim drawn down so as to cut off any pos- 
sible trouble from the sun’s rays. He wore a neat-fitting glove on 
his barrel hand. The old captain was as he always appeared—a 
loose-fitting sack coat and a slouch hat, drawn down over the right 
side of the face. Neither of the men were permitting any chance to 


In shooting ties for second money Bush wins. 
In shooting tie for third money Fenn wins. 
Second Match. 

Class shooting, $500, 8 single, 30 yards, use of both barrels, ground 
traps, entrance $10; to prorate if not filled; closed with 30 entries; 
$142.50 to first, $75.50 to second, $57 to third. 

- GOREIEE—6  Terrill..........5.ccccces 11111110—7 


will slip up and be vanquished in the next encounter, as all the con- 
testants are Bruces in the field of arms.—T. ©. F., Sec. 


DISGRACEFUL TRAP TRICKS.—Our Chicago correspondent 
writes: Of the Kimble-Klinge match, the former won, which created 
great rejoicing. This was occasioned not only because Kimble is so 


Strawther well and favorably known here by ‘“‘our boys,’’ but because the other 




























































































0 without profit, and this was shown by the use of the second barrel, 
nich was abe as a matter of extra precaution in dozens of cases | Meaders --I1111110—7 Smith.................. 01110000—3 | man was very unpopular, and exercised very unpopular, though 
where the first barrel had perfected the tragedy. Carver discharged | Hernden o-ANDIIE—7 . COSTS... 5c. o ccc oed 01111100—5 | strictly speaking not unfair means, inhis part of the match. fhe 
his second 54 times, while Bogardus used it 51 times in the course of | Rowe....... -.10000010—2 Bush. 2222222012227" 10111111—7 | terms were “‘trap and handle,” and Klinge pulled out tail feathers, 
the match. Sugartongs .. eS a eae 11111111—8 | stuck straws an = into Kimble’s birds, and even went so far as 
The fourth ten saw three misses for each of the men, and the tie | Teal........ ........... WH1119—7 ~Jones..........0. 000. 11111111—8 | to expectorate tobacco juice down the throats of his opponent's 
was still maintained at 34 dead birds for each. Ten more birds for | Kent........... eeeeeeL0111110—6 Carver. ............ 22. 111011117 | pigeons. This created a big, indignant stir in Peoria circles, and 
each and each in turn lost the tenth bird, leaving it a further tie with | Tunstall................ 11111110—7 Whetstone............. 011110116 | created a bitter feeling on the part of the more humane sportsmen 
half the match over at 43 dead birds each. The second half of the Bluegrass Pose aey eae 11111101—7 i ee 111110016 = ov. ogee rd peeve or, ae eee at ee 
P i mt with renewed | Moses ................. _ y —§ | talk o 8S G 
match was to decide it after all, and to this the men w -nt with renewed oses 11100111—6 Von Lengerke.......... 11001011—5 row. Fred Kimble did not resort to any aaead aid Meonean, 


ere 00111100—4 Williamson ............ 01111010—5 


vigor and, as the record shows, somewhat in broken form. In the . : : 
sith ten, Bogardus’s eighth bird got away, to die out of bounds, | Walker................. 010011115 Emory................. 11111001--6 | and won by a score of 83 to 84. _ Thisscore is also the best, under the 
while Carver had two birds serve him ina similar ungrateful fashion, | Bailey.................. 00101110—4 AH Bogardus......... 00011110—4 | terms, which were single barrel, on record. The boys won consid- 





erable money from Eastern sports on this match. Another Phila- 
delphian won a $50 a side match from Stock, of Peoria, the follow - 
ing day. The first match came off Feb. 18. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Quite a party of Rochester sportsmen. with 
a nun.ber from out of town, celebrated the birthday of the father 
of his country, by a glass-ball shoot, under the auspices of the Gene- 
see Club, on the Vincent Place flats. Appended is the score: 

First Contest.—Purse, $40; at ten glass balls: Green 10, Coates 9, 
Whitney 10, Orange 7, Andrews 9, Hess 7, Dittmar 7, Reisenger 6 
Williams 9, Leroy 9, Luther 10, Richman 8, Evershed 8, Mason 7, Hall 
5, Griswold 10, Champlin 6. Whitney took first money, Williams 
second, Evershed and Rikeman took third, and Mason fourth. 

Second Contest.—Guaranteed purse of $50; at ten glass balls: Ma- 
son 7, Green 7, Gardner 5, Whitney 10, Andrews 8, Hess dr., Luther 6, 
Dittmar 10, Reisenger 7, Williams 10, Leroy 7, Richman 7, Evershed 
10, Hall 9, Griswold 8, Champlin 8, Lewis 8, Coates 9. Williams and 
Whitney divided first prize, Hall and Coates second, Andrews carried 
away third, and Reisenger fourth. 

Third Contest.—In the regular club shoot, Williams took first, 
Coates second, Lewis third, and Leroy fourth. 

Fourth Contest.—Purse $40; at ten glass balls: Williams and 
Whitney each broke twenty-nine balls straight in shooting off ties 
for first, and finally divided, the former taking sixty per cent. and 
the iatter forty percent. Andrews took second money without a 
tie; Mason took third, Hall and Coates dividing the fourth. 

During the shoot “Williams” broke eighty-seven balls out of 
ninety, and the boy Whitney, of Phelps, shivered eighty-six out of 
ninety. Many of your readers will remember ‘‘Williams” as a man 
who when not shooting allows his fellow men to call him by an 
other name, beginaing with George W., Jr., and who when “at the 


Eo sbvnviccdcodd 00100110—8 Berry .....:........... 11101000—4 
Is css vcariesndes 111011016 Eugene Bogardus. ...01101100—4 
Vass and Jones divided first money. 
In ties for second money, Tea], Bluegrass and Carver divide. 
In ties for third money, Kent, Whetstone and Fenn divide. 
Yesterday, after the big match had been disposed of, a shoot was 
had for the Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Medal, at ten clav pigeons, eigh- 
teen yards rise. It was won by Master William Vass, of Mobile. 
Following is the score: 
———- aweaie eee 0010001010— 3 DC Powers...... ..0100011011— 5 
OW I  cecnwcsed 0001000000—- 1 D Walker........... 0000010010— 2 
0100000000-—- 1 W Williamson...... 1000100110— 4 
MN evaxenecvsneu 0011010011— 5 W Vass.............. 1111111111—10 
SP inedenes cceves 1100010100— 4 (CA Calhoon........ 1100011110— 6 
G W Pickard........ 1100111110— 7 Wicks......... .. .1001111101— 7 
WS BE. 502 cicced 01100011106— 5 R McGraw........ ..1011111011— 8 
J Von Lengerke....0111011111— 8 Wm Whetsone......0011011101— 6 
W C Eckert......... 1110000111— 6 Bover.... .......... 0011101000— 4 
MJGrant........... 1100111111— 8 E Bogardus......... 1011111101— 8 
R Seldon............ 0101101101— 6 Eddie Barbour ... .0000000000— 0 
WEE cwaccscwncss 1001011100— 5 1110010010— 5 
QPROWM ss. cc cceee: 0001111000— 4 O Alger..... . .0100011110— 5 
W H Schrader...... 0000001111 4 JM Barbour.... .. 9000100101— 3 
CR PRNeE.. vec cscces 0000001101— 3 
The tournament concluded to-day with a fine day and a fair at- 
tendance. The following summary details the day's sport: 
Siensiuates tumnteinatan emunaeA First $ 
ive single; twenty-six yards; plunge traps. First money, $148.20; 
second money, $88.90; third money, $59.30. , 
MO cece ceeicss tases 10101—3 Embry..... a iesadees 110 


leaving him one behind on the total. 

The seventh oa ten was for Carver the worst of the or. and 
two dead birds out beyond the flag line and two clean misses, he got 
but six out of the ten. Bogardus allowed only two to escape, and 
this gave him a lead of three birds, the largest that either had en- 
joyed at any part of the match. In the eighth inning of ten birds 
bad luck seemed to set in against the veteran, for while he killed the 
entire ten, three of them dropped out of bounds and were scored on 
the tally as missed birds. Dr. Carver did little better, for he allowed 
two of his ten birds to get away without a hit. 

There were now but twenty birds to fire at on each side, and it 
certainly looked as though Capt. Bogardus could hold his lead of two 
birds. Kis ninth inning, however, was a — poor one, in fact, the 
poorest of the entire series, with but six birds counted in the ten, 
two of the missed birds got off by falling dead out of the boundary 
flag line. Dr. Garver seemed somewhat rattled as well, and two of 
the birds flown for him in the ninth inning escaped easily, leaving 
him at this point of the match a tie with his antagonist. 

The match had finally come to be a shoot-off at ten birds, and both 
men were full of confidence in their ability to knock over ten straight, 
and so, at least keep it a tie to the finish. Captain Bogardus hit five 
in succession very finely, but the sixth bird, when the trap was 
sprung. started on a quiet walk across the grounds. ‘Scare him 
up!” said the Captain, as he stood with gun stock below the elbow, 
ready to send a charge after the lazy bird. A bit of earth thrown 
by a trapper caused the pigeon to start off rapidly to the right, and 
though the (‘aptain fired twice and seemingly with good aim, for the 
feathers flew, the —_ off, and so the match was lost by a single 
bird; for Dr. Carver, with exceptional coolness, banged the whole of 
his last ten over, and won by a score of 83 to 8&2, 
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1 
The announcement of this result was received with deafening 1011—4 Whetstone........ ... 0100 12] score” holds his elbow exended horizontally at a right angle with 
cheers. Dr. Carver bowed politely to the crowd, and then reached 1111-6 Powers. ..............001 0 1—2| his ear! George is a clipper with the gun, and is rareiy beaten; but 
out his hand to Captain Bogareus. who shook it courteously. The 0010-2 Berry..................11 10 1—4 | he was rather taken back one day, not long ago, when out shooting 
Captain’s son Eugene also came up and warmly congratulated his Oe FC oc vieccecssccese 1 1 0 0 0—2 | with his wife’s grandfather. The’old gentleman (who founded the 
father’s successful rival. RET EHD WO 6.56 cc ccciccese 1111 0-4} pyrotechnical works now conducted by his grandchildren, J. 
It will be seen from an inspection of the following score that while 1111—5 Rowe --seseeeeeeel O 0 0 O—1 | Palmer’s Sons, in this city) was at the time over eighty-five years of 
Dr. Carver secured the larger number of dead birds within bounds, ..-.1101 1—4 Bray 0111 1—4 | age, but he had been a keen sportsman all his life, and on this day 
Bogardus really killed the larger number of the birds fired at. He ce  ctavt dh tse) a... POOP Eee CEE 111 1 1—5 | shot five snipe, all that got up, before his younger relative got one. 
was ete in having — = over et eae — _ * 3 : 7 ’ _ = Reeaveucessaaeeas: : 7 : : 7 Mun. 
ing dead. e match, asa whole, was a g exhibition of win Se ae — PNA ceca cceeaped . SHIN N vs. EENPOINT.—A challenge match between 
aasoting, and it was worthy of the champions pitted against each | Moerlin.....-.--..--... 11111—5 Calhoun............ .. O1111-4 on eoapenee taeetnge Club, of Greenpoiat, L. 1. (the challengers), 
other. dais ssa ecdsatevas EDD BB Bias oi os vccsvevas 10110-3] ana Washington Gun Club, of Brooklyn, E. D., took place on Tues- 
THE SCORE. ME cceext). bas ceancones 0.111 1—4 Meaders Uesindeae eaeuen 10111-4 day, Feb. 6, on the grounds of the former, at Woodside, L. I., and 
Carver. Bogardus, TOMES. ....+- + 2000200000 90101-8 Vass...............-00 1101 1-4 | was’ witnessed by a number of interested spectators. The match was 
1*1 1*1 1 1 1* 1* 1*1—10 101 1*1 t 1*1*1 1— 9] Bush.................. 1001 1-8 Carre......:..... 111 1 0—4 | for 200 birds, ten men each side, losing party to pay for birds and 
1*1*1 1700111 0—% Ed PP OED WO OS Ose BE nnn cccskcciccvcses 01111—4 Turnstal.............. 110114] jynch. The weather was slightly cold, but a better day could not 
tt ei) 4) 1,78 1-0 1111 1 1*1*0 1 1%— 9] Shelton................ 110013 Lovedale............. 1111 1—5 | have been selected for the match, which was shot according to old 
111 O$1%1 1*1*0 0—7 01.14114114.1 @ O6—7> Miller.................4 OPEC TR: HARE. viccecccenchnes 9101 1-3) Long Island rules, ground traps, 25yds. rise, 80yds. boundary (both 
Pub e etd, dE) tO 111 11 1 11 1 O§-9/ Teal... .............. 1331-4 : barrels). The birds were a fine lot, quick to rise and strong on the 
og 1 061 1*1 1111-8 1111141 1 @1%*1-—9 On shooting off Loveday and Bogardus divided first, Meaders, wing, and some splendid long shots were made on both sides. The 
0§ 1 0 1* 081 1*1*0 1—6 1*0 1 0 1 1*1 1 1* 1*-- g| Kent and Turnstall divide second, Fenn, Emory and Wicks divide | .eore is below: 
“11.62 1-0.1 1.1—8 O§ 1 O§ 1* 1* 1*1 1*1 Og— 7 | third. s} Washington. Greenpoint. 
wi Pei i iit ¢-s 1101 0§1 1 0 1 —6 Second Match. John Bohling....1000001111-5 Krimbeck........ 00000001 10—2 
1 11 1 4 1*1 1%1 1%—10 PLitrrt ei hers Ten single clay pigeons, eighteen yards, $2 entrance: ‘A Altenbrand. . . .0101111111—8 J Weinholz ...... 1001010001—4 
ao Strawther 7, Moses 2, Church 3, Capt. Bogardus 9, E. Bogardus 10, | F Bessler...... (00111011005 Geo. Siems..._ |. 11111000016 







J. E. Voris 2, W. T. Logan 5, C. Calhoun 9, R. E. Sheldon 10, D. C, 
Powers 8, O. F. Lewis 8, McGrau 10, J. E. Miller 6, Walker 9, Meadows 
9, Moerlin 4, Bull 7, Turril 8, Roof 9. Stubbs 6, Rowe 7, Whetstone 9, 
C. Fenn 8, Downhouston 8, Vass 8, Tunstall 7, Joe Griffith 8, Berry 8, 
J. M. Barr 8, 

Without shooting off any of the ties, first money, $160, was divided. 
Sheldon, McGraw, and Eugene Bogardus. Second money, $36, be- 
tween A. H. Bogardus, Meaders, Calhoun, Roof and Whetstone. 
Third money, $24, between Powers, Lewis, Turrill, Downhouston, 
Vass, Griffith, Bray and Barbour. 


x2 
© | 


.1111110000—6 L Meyers... ..... 1111000111—7 
.1100110001—5 Helmkin ... ..0011001100—4 
-1111101110—8 G Bullwinkle. 1111)11000—6 
-1101101011—7 Terrett 0111011101—7 
Felthus . -1011111101—8 Leavitt . .1101110001—6 
J Evans..... -0010011111—6 Lewis .. ..1111011001—7 
Otto Huber...... 0001101100—4—62 Riker 1011101110--7 

Killed with the second barrel, Killed with the second barrel, 
20 birds. 16 birds. 

Referee—Robert Renshaw. Judges—Charles Wingate for*Wash- 
ington, Joseph Lancake for Greenpoint. 

UNKNOWN GUN CLUB.—Dexter’s, Long Island, Feb. 19.—Two 
matches, one at pigeons and the other at glass balls, four prizes in 
each match. In the glass ball match Knebel and Lemken divided 
first and second prize, Bohling and Schroder taking third and fourth. 
The following scores were made on pigeons: 


H Hedeman. 
J Cotter. 
P McGill 
Monses.. 












—— 8&8 
1 Killed bird, with one barrel. 
0 Missed bird. 

1* Killed, both barrels used. 

0§ Fell dead out of bounds. 

Captain Bogardus and Dr. Carver met in the evening at the Louis- 
ville Hotel, and after a short parley signed articles te shoot another 

match, under the same conditions as the one of to-day, that is, 100 

birds at thirty yards rise, ground traps, English rules, for $250 a 

side. The contest isto take place at the Chicago Driving Park, 

March 3. Each made a deposit of $100. 


























MALDEN GUN CLUB.—Malden, Mass., Feb. 26.—Washington’s 
Anniversary was a gala day, long to be remembered by those who 
ee Ts in the glass ball and clay pigeon tournament at Welling- 

m, on Thursday last. From early morn until noon the crack 
shooters from Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 








Another correspondent says: The long-talked-of match between 
Capt. A. H. Bogardus and Dr. Carver was shot here to-day and re- 
sulted in a victory for the Doctor by a score of eighty-three to the 
















Captain's eighty-two. Considerable doubt existed all over the United | and especially the expert marksmen from the numerous gnn clubs r 23vds $ 
States whether the match was a bona fide one, and many a shooter | of Macuachucectts conumead to arrive. There were more than four ee aes ao nA _. 
a expressed his apy that the match would prove a hippo- | hundred present. The weather was tolerably auspicious with now Midler .......... Ryds ...10010—2 
droming exhibition am glad to say that this was not the case. | and then a glance from old Sol to enliven the scene, and occasionlly a i | ee *yds....10010—2 
On the contrary, if ever a match was fought bulldog fashion it was | puff from Boreas to make the clay saucer skip merrily along. The Appel... a ***"30010—2 
this one between two champions. There never was a closer one or | shooting was excellent, and never excelled, or equaled at any similar Bohlin _.2lyds... 10001—2 
midre exciting one. It was shot at the course of the Louisville | event. The three-men team scored less than seventeen out of a Stillwell........ ‘28yds....90100—1 






Jockey Club, just outside the city, and about 1,000 spectators wit- 
néegsed the race, which number would have been doubled if the 
weather had been pleasant in the morning. It rained and drizzled 
until nearly noon, when the clouds broke, a fresh breeze sprung up, 
and the sun came out brightly at times. The betting was, early on 
the 21st, 25 to 15, and at times 2 to 1 on Bogardus, which lessened to 
10 to 8and7 after. Carver had shot in a sweep under English rules, 
killing ten out of eleven birds and os second money, while Bo- 
gardus only downed f ur out of eight: e match was called a httle 





Moa 

Tie on first will be shot March 22: others divided. The birds were 

a fine tot and strong flyers, a good many falling dead out of bounds. 
MOUNTAIN OAKS vs. WASHINGTON HEIGHTS.—Fort Lee 
N. J., Feb. 22.—Match between the Mountain Oaks of Fort Lee and 
the Washington Heights of New York, 25 glass balls, screen traps, 
2iyds rise. The match was witnessed by about one hundred specta- 
tors and resulted in a victory for the home club by the following 


possible bye Boe Most of them were nineteens and twenties, 
and were in themselves remarkable scores. The Malden team, 
Messrs. Jones, Noble and Fielding, had the good fortune to make a 
clean twenty-one. Another team also made a clean scere of twenty- 
one, the team being composed of A. H. Perry, O. J. Jenkins, and Dr. 
C. H. Gerrish, Exeter, N.H. It was a pleasure for the Malden team 
to divide with so — a trio. who had fought neck to neck with the 
Maldens for the first prize. The three traps were kept in constant 
demand all day, and no one but expe ienced shootists could so pul- 




















































after oneo’clock. President Barbour, of the Louisville Jockey Club, | verize the objects of their aim, palma non sine pulvere. The result | 8©Ore: . 
acted as referee, and Dr. H. Rowe as official;scorer. The b were | being as follows: Washington Heights. . 
given the benefit of the wind. The birds were of more than an ayer-| First event—Seven single birds, 49 entries. Thefirst prize was | Terwilliger ............... .e..eeeeeee 1001011101111100011100011—15 
age quality. quite a strong wind blew from the shooters to the | divided by Messrs. W. 8. ‘Perry, ©. F. M. Starks, E. F. Smith and | Moore......000°00000 0000000 1101110111001011100111011—17 
traps and aided the birds. Most of them started well, while some | G. A. Sampson; the second by C. H. Gerrish, R. F. Schaeffer, W. T. | R0C..-..----------- see ereeeeeereeeeees 01111110001 1011010011001 1—15 
others hung to the traps and had to be put up by the trappers, who | Howard and W. H. Sheldon; third by F. T. Noble, E. W. Moore and | Disbrough....... ..... ...........+++- 0011711111111101111011111—21 
threw a ball at them. Sixty-five per cent of the birds went well out- | J. Hopkins, and E. Noyes took the fourth. | Harrison..............00+-sceeeecees ees 0100111001100101100101000—11—79 
side of the traps, not counting the right and left quarterers. Ifany-| Second event—Ten single balls, 45 entries. The first prize was . Mountain Oaks. 
thing, Bogardus had the luck of the birds and traps, though this was | evened by C. Wilbor,'Stark and H. H. Francis; second by'W. S. Perry | J H Mannix. .. ... ...........----. 1111011101010111011111101—19 
about even. and H. Nichols; third by G. A. Sampson, W. H. Sheldon and G. W. | L W Annett 0111111111111011100111001—22 

Dr. Carver used a Greener hammerless gun, 8lb., of a special qual- | Cary; fourth by W. D. Gilman, H. f. Libby and W-H. Allen. Jobn Glaser 1111111101110011011101111—20 
ity, with very straight stock, drop not more than 24in.; while Bo- ird event—Three men team match, 7 birds each, 11 entries. The | Robert Genson 1111110111101111311111111—23 

us shot a Scott hammerless, *1b. 60z., of an inferior le, about e was divided by Messrs. A. H. Jones, T. (. Fielding and | 1saae Truax 0111111111011111001111100—19—103 


san es match will] take place at Inwood on Thursday, March 1, 
ai a 


TRENTON, N. J.—First monthly match of the Trenton Gun Club 
at glass balls, Feb. 22, Card’s revolving trap: 
PE i xievedaccngiocntdakhe te. cteet 11101100111011110001—13 
EG tsine secacade! anedacdsecacasd 01010011110111111110—14 
11011111111111111110—18 
10101011111011011100—138 
11101110111001111111—16 






first priz 

Frank T. Noble and Messrs. A. H. Perry, Dr. C. H. Gerrish, O. J. 
Jenkins; second ree A. W. Eager, A. F. Cooper and W. 8. 
Perry; third by adh G. White, A. D. Sampson and W. D. Gil- 
man; fourth by W. h, R. F. Schaeffer and G. H. Wurms. 

Fourth event—Five pair double balls, 31 entries. The first prize 
was taken ny W. S. Perry; second by C. H. Gerrish, W. I. Braley and 
C. B. Holden; third by R. F. Schaeffer: fourth evened by W. '. 
Howard and H. H. Francis. 

Fifth event—Five pairs double birds, 36 entrfes. The first Te 


. drop to stock. Carver 7 the quicker shot of the two, al- 
though contestants killed about six or eight birds when thrown 
up a foot or two by the opening of the traps. The stakes were $500 
@ side and all gate money to the winner. This sum amounted to 
$750. Bogardus at one time led by three birds, and nobody had an 
idea that he could lose. He met with you hard luck, seven or eight 
of his birds falling dead out of bounds in sight of the contestants, 
while Carver only met five times with the same hard luck. Carver, 
moreover, had one bird scored which many believe to have been on 























the with both barrels. The number of times when the sec- | was captured by W. H. Allen; second was divided by Messrs. C. . -11111111010111111101—17 

ond rel was needed (not used) was about even. The match was | Gerrish, J. W. Getchell, H. H. Francis, W. Emerson and G. Bancroft; . .10110000111011001011—11 

3Qyds. rise, 5 ground 1440z. shot, English rules. Bogardus j third was evened by A. F. Cooper and J. Frost; fourth, W. I. Bailey ~ » -11411111111111111111—20 

b American wood powder at in his first barrel, otherwise ' and W. H. Sheldon. . -11011100011011100001—10 

‘our drams of black were used by both contestants. Sixth event—Seven single birds, 37 entries. The first prize 01110101100111101011—12 
‘Woop Powpsr. | taken by A. F. Cooper, L. G. White and C. B. Holden; second by T. 10101100111011111111—15—15@ 
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CAMDEN, N. J., Feb. 19.—The fifth prize shooting match of the 
Primrose Social was held at their club rooms this evening. The win- 
ners of prizes in order named are: 8S. Martin, H. Blackwell, W. Stein, 
Jr., H. Plum, E, Wenz. Jul. Bosch, C. H. Stein, P. C. Bott, A. Weber, 
P. C. Smith, L. Stein, C. Bray, E. Austermuhl, A. Meyers, F: Wool- 
ston, W. Thompson, C. Borgia, J. Hussong, C. Wenz, P. 8. Howell, 
J. 8. Jacobs, C. Breusch and H. Wirth, who was awarded the leather 










medal. Following this there was a team shooting captained by W. 
Stein, Jr. and E. Wenz, as follows’ 

VERE... .n007050 911 9—20 W Stein, Jr....... 8 11 10—29 
CS8tein............ 7 83 11—21 L E Stein......... 10 11 9—80 

E Austermuhl... 9 38 8—20 P C Smith........ 10 6 5—21 

T Martin... -9 8 4-21 W Thompson.....6 7 9—22 

C E Wenz........ 811 4—28 A Weber.. 9 9 9-27 

J Hussong........ 10 8 9-27 F Woolston. 6 8 9-2 

H Blackwell ..... 7 0 2—09 JL Jacob .......4 4 6—14 

P L Howell....... 7 7 8-22 Pe ccc cscste 8 6 3-17 
IIs 0500 Sesion 7 1 5—18 CO ROE .. keoncas - 411 5—20 

Be WERPOS as sccces -0 0 7% OPRGCR. ....0sees 6 6 8—20 

Te EN. conccsscs 8 8 8—24—216 J Bosch........... 1110 3—21—247 


WAREHAM, M1ss., Feb. 19, 1883.—The Sunnyside Gun Club held 
their regular monthly shoot February 19; 25 glass balls, 18yds., card 
trap. E. F. Manamon, 23; B. F. Manamon, 24; R. H. Pratt, 17; H. B. 
Griffith, 14; A. W. Griffith, 10; 8. F. Manamon, 22; C. F. Burgess, 10; 
Frank Manamon, 21; J. F. Manamon, 19; W. B. Saroey, 17; H. 8. 
Burgess, 13; F. F. Marsh, 10; R. H. Harlow, 10; M. Boston, 13; J.C, 
Whipple, 13; W. W. Winship, 6; O. H. Davenport, 17; W. S. Griffith, 
13. Ties on 17, O. H. Davenport. 010; W. B. Saroey, 111; R. H. Pratt, 
110. Ties on 13, W. S. Griffith, 001; J. C. Whipple, 001; H. 8. Burgess, 
000. Ties on 10, A. Griffith, 00; C. Burgess, 10; Dr. Marsh, 00; R. 
Harlow, 10. Ammunition gave out, so ties were not settled with 
some of the members. J.C. W. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 22..-Members of the Woodland Gun 
Club went out to Woodland range to-day, the regular shoot which 
comes on every other Tuesday being postponed until to-day. The 
next meet comes Tuesday, March 6. To-day, out of a possible 20, the 
following number of balls were broken: 

1§ 







DP RGGI OES, 200.0 ccrvcccsccscsee FMD ns cinsesnsesawuswaausiee 
PEE ss cccrbacrcvencosenscces 18 J E Browning.................. 
IIE 16's vaies o:00¥ 0000 sieve BG TE Pa, o.sescccccecsee sate 
Este PRUNING, cosccccessesesceobe TB 1, BE BMBGOR,....0. 2 occ ccccccgensescs 5 
i}? ee >: agbieg IS. OC: A DORRS.....ccccvecis. 


TOPSHAM, Me., Feb. 22.—Practice shoot of Riverside Shooting 
Club, 18yds. rise, Card rotary trap: 
SPIE 3 osp dizer meds oper enn re tneseeeseseseee 000000w 
hy ee cee eee eevee ee L1111111111110100111—17 
RIN: Sci ctaxwerdinsiimangess 11119111110111111011—18 
EL, vincne SBevesoes MBs wsictcr8 voccusven 01100011101111011011—-13 
C Keay...... pM WOeEKawkaacs ROE 11111011111111011011—17 
GiGond.......:.. aaikekeeknasebsendes ay eatmne 11111111111100111111—18 
EE ca. cccaeebepccconetbevenecss4eseees¥e 11010001110001111001—-11 
PN reece liencctedcnsccticckesiadevoss pee 11100011011101101011—13 


CAMDEN. N. J., Feb. 22.—There was an exciting pigeon shooting 
match at the Stockton Rifle Range here to-day, the prize being a 
complete skiff. Among the contestants were J. B. Fogg, W. H. 





Fogg, G. K. Cragin, F. Phile, A. Marter, J. Pullen, J. Halliday, J. 
Radcliff, G. Austermuhl and J. Bakely. The skiff was won by W. H. 
Fogg. 


IRA PAINE.—Ira Paine is again in Paris. and is doing well in the 
Palace Theatre. The famous pistol shot has just returned from a 
tour in Germany, Spain and Portugal. Ira Paine had the honor of 


exhibiting his skill in the presence of the King and Queen of Spain 
and the King of Portugal, who decorated him on the conclusion of 


the performance.—Paris Figaro, 

BREWER defeated Dr. Talbot in a pigeon match at the Deerfoot 
Driving Park, Long Island, Feb. 22, 1881, by a score of % to 71, 
2iyds., Long Island rules, one trap, one barrel. 





Answers to Correspondents. 
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B. A. J., New York.—A 12-bore, 7Ibs. or 8lbs. 

C. J. G., Lebanon Springs, N. Y.*-We shall shortly publish a report 
on the subject. 

R. H., Elizabethtown, Pa.—For address of fur dealers see our ad- 
vertising columns. 


F. E. DEB., West Randolph, Vt. 
125 Fulton street, N. Y. 

Recaprer, Jacksonville, Fla. 
tools for recapping, crimping, etc. 

InQuIsiTIVE, Haverhill, Mass.—For general field shooting select a 
12-bore, for duck shooting a 10-bore. 

G.S. A., Esperance, N. Y,—Read Bogardus’s “Wing. Cover and 
Trap Shooting,”’ price $2. We can supply it. 

F. M. D., New York.—The gun will stand the four drams without 
any danger, and for that matter twice as much. 

H, C. K., Meadville, Pa.—We know of no American weekly publi 
cation devoted to ornithology and natural history. 

J. €., Mt, Meridian.—You should experiment with varying relative 
charges of powder and shot. Use No. 4 shot for the ducks. 

M. 8. C., Faribault, Minn.—1. For instructions in rifle shooting con 
sult Cleveland's ‘‘Hints to Riflemen,” price $1.50. We can furnish it 

H. H. M.—In Chatham county, North Carolina, you will find quail 
and wild turkey. The season closes to-day. Go in December or 
January. 

P. P., Skickshinny, Pa.—1. See note on Kynock shells in our issue 
of Feb. 15, p. 46. 2. The loader is no better than several others in 
the market. 

G. S., Haverhill.—For collecting choose a 16 or 14-gauge, cylinder 
bore, 26-inch barrel. If you cannot get the small bore, you can use 
a 12-gauge with light charges. 

J. N. C., Wilmington, Del.—1. We have never seen a book with 
colored plates of decoys. 2. The letter may have miscarried or been 
mislaid by the firm. Write again. 

A. B., Manchester, N. H.--The two extra rods may be used with 
safety. The effect on pattern and penetration will not be enough to 
influence practical shooting in the field. 


E. A. R., Baltimore.—Do enameled silk lines rot sooner if -used in 
salt or brackish water than they would if used only in fresh water? 
Ans. Yes. The salt water softens the enamel. 


QuvaIL-EATER.—Can’t you expose this fraud about eating quail, and 
let the public know that the orignal test was partridges and not 
quail? I wish you would. Ans. The quail-eating feat is an old one, 
in which we are not specially interested; such things belong vo the 
realm of gluttony, not to that of sportsmanship. 

G. F, A., Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.—A shoots in a pigeon 
match with persons who have never participated in one before. A 
has sold birds which he has shot to private parties, but has never 
shot for the market. Are all the gentlemen who shot in the match 
with him professionals? Ans. None of the participants are pro- 
fessionals. 

W. H. B., Traverse City, Mich.—Is it lawful to net or spear fish in 
the inland lakes or rivers that steamboats run in, either through the 
ice or otherwise? Ans. Yes, except in private ponds, or for mullet, 

uckers, redsides, wall-eyed pike or sturgeon in March, April and 
May. ‘There are other exceptions for certain lakes as regards 
spearing. 

G. R. B.—1. Put a wad in muzzle of gun and press down to most 
constricted point of choke. Then chamber the shot, and when you 
have found the number that chamber right, load your gun accord- 
ingly, putting a wad over each layer of chambered shot until you 
have the desired load. 2. Wild rice costs $2 per bushel. 3. Sow in 
late fall or early spring. 4. As watch dogs, honorsare easy between 
the breeds named, pointer and setter. 

Cc. N. W., Easthampton, Mass.—1. What are the size, color and 
principal characteristics of the Norfolk spaniely 2. Where and 
at what price canI get my rifle rebored to .38 caliber? Ans. 1. 
Norfolk spaniel is rather a nondescript breed, liver and white in 
color, a coat with a great deal of wave in it, and often curly, and 
standing pretty high on the legs, weight thirty to forty pounds. No 
attention having been paid to this dog, he has been much neglected 
and is bred to no definite standard. 2. Yes, if the. bore is now 
smaller than .38. Send it to any first-class firm. 


Cc. ©. E., Bowling Green, Mo.—1. I own a gun, No. 10, 32ins. iong, 
weight, 1llbs. The tag stated that it would throw 450 and 482, right 
and left barrei respectively (No. 8), ina 24in. eircle, 35yds. I have 
tried it about 500 or 600 times, and 300 is the best target I have ever 
made. Can you tell me what the trouble is’ 2. at is the best 


The address is F, J, Kaldenberg, 


There are several combination 
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target ever made at 30in. circle, 40yds., No. 8 shot. I selected my 
gun out of about 200, and bought it tor the purpose of tra shooting 
pigeons 3lyds. rise. 3. Can you refer me to a firm that makes 
choke-boring a apeclaey. and will make a gun shoot as they guaran- 
tee to do? Ans. 1. he gun shoots well enough: the targets 
claimed for it by the tag would be extraordinary ones. he 
un that will put 300 pellets into a 24in. circle at 35yds. ought to 
fin pigeons if the gun is held right. 2. We do not know; itis not a 
matter of record. 3, Several gunsmiths can do this. See our adver- 


tising pages. 





Pachting and Canoeing. 
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To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office. matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


CRUISE IN THE LUA, SINGLE-HANDED. 


[From Hunt’s Yachting Magazine for February. | 


( N Monday, May 15, 1882,1 set sail in the Lua with the idea of 

trying to get to Dartmouth, but before describing the cruise it 
may be as well to give a description of the ship. I got out lines for a 
21ft. boat for single-handed sailing, but on showing them tomy 
friend, Mr. Beavor-Webb, he persuaded me to let him improve on 
them, making the boat 23ft. waterline with a 6ft. counter, by 6ft. 
$in. beam, extreme draft 4ft. 9in., tonnage, 3.4. She is fully decked, 
with forecastle, cabin and cockpit, the latter watertight and bulk- 
headed from cabin—a sliding hatch covers after part of cabin and 
cockpit—there are two 6ft. 6in, berths in cabin-with 5ft. 4in. head- 
room, and a hammock sling in forecastle, where there is a large 
spirit stove which cooks chops, etc., capitally, two tons of lead on 
the keel, and one ton fifteen hundredweight moulded inside, cutter 
rig, with pole mast_on which I also set a flying topsail. Lapthorn 
made the sails, and Hatcher, Clifford & Co. built the boat this spring. 
At first I felt the boat somewhat heavy for single-handed sailing, for 
which she was intended, and engaged a boy with the usual conse- 

uences. He was not a bad boy as boys go, but he was there, and 
the fact of his being there was a standing grievance to me, but more 
of him hereafter. 

Well, to return to the voyage. We slipped the moorings at Hythe 
(Southampton) at 9:30 A. M., wind N.N.E., passed Calshot at 10, and 
Yarmouth at 11:30, clearing the Needles at 12:05(noon). The wind 
was strong for which the boy wanted to reef, but having nearly four 
tons of ballast and small sails, I carried on and was off Swanage at 
2:05 P. M., and St. Albans at 3:35 P. M.; here we had our first 
accident. 

As everyone who has cruised in this neighborhood knows, there is 
generally more or less of a race off this head with anything of a 
breeze, but the wind being free, I had not paid much attention to the 
broken water, till suddenly the punt’s painter broke the cleat to 
which it was belayed, and at the same moment the mainsail jibed 
and carried away the nut from the horse, and took charge of itself. 
As good luck would have it, I managed to collar part of the main- 
sheet and make fast somewhere, and on getting things straight, went 
aboutafter the punt, which we recovered without much trouble, I 
then made fast a second preventer painter to the mast, to avoid the 
chance of another similar accident. 

The wind kept true, and we let go the big anchor in Portland 
Roads at 7 P. M. There was a good deal of swell, which made it 
lively for a little boat. I went ashore, got a loaf of bread, posted 
letters, etc., and inquired about the tide. This same finding out 
about local tides is very troublesome; the coastguard tells you one 
hour, the fisherman another, and a local yacht a third. So I struck 
the average, and managed next morning to get round the danger- 
ous Bill, just about slack water, and cleared the Race. 1t was hard 
work getting up the 45lh. anchor and some thirty fathom of chain, 
and I have never used it but once since, as I find the twenty-five one 
quite enough for all ordinary weather. After a fair night's rest, we 
got under weigh next morning by 8:30, with a fair wind until about 4 
P. M., when [ found myself off Teignmouth, then it died away en- 
tirely; the boom jibed from side to side, till I made it fast to the 
runner; the blocks banged, and the remains of yesterday's swell 
rolled us about most disgustingly, and on the tide turning we began 
quietly drifting back. It was too deep to anchor, so I told the boy to 
turn in while I kept watch. About 12:30 a slight easterly breeze 
sprang up, and we fetched Dartmouth at 4. A.M. Knowing the har- 
bor well, I took the little ship up to a berth, and we then turned in for 
an hour or two. 

After breakfast and a genera] clean up, 1] went on shore and re- 
newed my acquaintance with the club and neighborhood, I re- 
mained in harbor about a week, the wind being still easterly and, 
being in no particular hurry to return, I waited for it to get westerly, 
My boy now took it into his head toleave me. I do not wish to 
injure him, so will not mention his name, but his father has since 
apologized for his behavior. It appears, as far as I can gather, that 
he thought the boat too small for long voyages, and myself too reck- 
less for a skipper. 

The wind continued contrary, so I determined to leave the Lua in 
charge of a man I knew well, with instructions to telegraph me as 
soon as the wind shifted, and I returned home. The east wind lasted 
about a week, when it appeared to me that the weather was im- 
proving, and the wind rapidly getting round to the westward. So I 
started by rail for Dartmouth, and on A arrival found the wind 
certainly had shifted, but was blowing half a gale. So 1 contented 
myself with sleeping on board and passing the days pleasantly on 
shore with my friends. 

Meanwhile, of course, I had got more and more used to my little 
ship, and determined to do as I had originally mtended, namely, 
work her myself single-handed. I conferred with a friend, an old 
R. N. man, and his verdict was, ‘‘If you can keep awake for a couple 
of nights and days, I know you are able to work the boat alone.”” So 
I made up my mind that I would keep awake, and did so, 

On Sunday. May 28, the wind moderated, and wishing to have day- 
hght off Portland, I decided to start that evening. I made some tea 
and filled a couple of quart bottle with it, adding a little milk and 
sugar, also a couple of bottles of water and claret; these, with a 
dozen fresh eggs, bread, butter, and some tins of potted meat, I 
»laced close to my hand in the lockers of the cockpit. I had also a 
arge can of biscuits and two breakers of water, beside lots of tinned 
food to fall back upon, I bent the reef tackle, and rove a second 
reef earing, stopped the second jib along the bowsprit, and made the 
punt fast with two painters as before, then went on shore and had a 
substantial dinner. At8 P. M.I made sail, but as is often the case 
in this harbor, had not wind enough to fetch out, so was towed to 
the range by the man in whose charge I had left the Lua; outside 
there was a nice southwesterly breeze, with only the remains of the 
swell left by the gale. 

On lighting the binnacle I found it burned very badly, threatening 
every moment to go out; it had always gone well hefore, but lamps are 
queer things. So,in case of accident, I made the forecastle lamp fast 
by the side of the binnacle, as I had now of course to depiend entirely 
on the compass. I steered E.S.E. all night, but next day at dawn 
there was no land in sight, and I came to the conclusion that I had 
allowed too much for the indraught of the bay, so altered the course 
to N.E., as I had calculated that I ought to be in sight of the Bill of 
Portland by dawn. It turned out I was right, and at 9 A. M. I sighted 
Portland bearing N.E.b.K. The wind dropped, and I drifted for 
several hours, getting at last fairly off Portland at 3:15 P. M., having 
a wholesome dread of the Race. I kept well out to sea, and feeling 
in excellent spirits and not a bit tired, I determined to make the 
most of the fair wind and fresh air. What little wind there was 
gradually freshened, and I passed St. Alban’s Head at 6:30 P. M. 
with a nice breeze, and was off the Needles at 10:30 P. M. Here I 
tried to fetch up against the tide, but the wind was not as strong as 
the tide, which was racing over the Shingles at a great pace. So for 
the first time since I left Dartmouth I laid too, went below, made 
some hot tea. and boiled a couple of eggs, having a cosy meal, which 
was much appreciated, as hitherto 1 had lived on the bread and but- 
ter, with an egg beaten up in a cup of cold tea or claret. OnceI 
tried cold tinned beef, but could not manage to swallow it. Had one 
been starving it might have been eatable, but as long asI can have 
bread or biscuits I won’t try cold beef rags in a tin again. Ina 
couple of hours the tide slacked and off we went again, 
much to my relief, as I began to feel dots nothing 
rather sleepy work. By 4 A.-M. I was off Yarmouth 
at 5:30 A. M., off Cowes, and at 7:30 A,M. picked up my moorings off 
Hythe. By-the-bye, this same picking up of moorings all alone used 
to bother me a good deal till I had acouple of blocks fitted on each 
quarter, with long tiller lines leading forward to the bitts. In this 
way I stood inthe bows, and with the boathook and tiller lines sel- 
dom missed the buoy. Having heard a great deal about luminous 
paint, I had my. buoy painted with it, and for the first few weeks it 
certainly was a help on a dark night, but it gradually lost its lumin- 
ous Pere and I did not think it worth ten shillngs a month to re- 
paint it. 

Tired as I was, I stowed the sails, scrubbed the decks, and made 
all snug, leaving the little ship as well as she ever looked, after 
thirty-five hours’ age from Dartmouth Range. 

Needless to relate, I never again shipped a paid hand. 

. Lwa, 3% Tons, R. L. Y,. C. 
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CANOEING ON THE CONNECTICUT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

An item in a recent number of your paper conveys the, to me, 
pleasing intelligence that two Boston canoeists have projected a trip 
down the Connecticut the coming summer. There may be others 
whose eyes are cast in the same direction. As one who has been 
are and got left, I would like to give them the benefit of my ex- 

ence. 

Ties ear, accompanied 4 a friend, I started from this place for 
Second Connecticut Lake, the aes pase of genial Uncle Tom 
Cluster. Our intention was to return in a light canvas canoe which 


we took with us. We spent three enjoyable weeks in camp on the 
main inlet, and started out the last week in A We put the 
canoe into the river a mile or two below First Lake, and started. 


The first fifteen miles were made in three days, most of the time 
being spent in dragging the canoe along in three or four inches of 
water. At-noon, on the fifth day, we sighted North Stratford, helow 
which we knew was plain sailing. But the canvas. racked and torn 
by sharp rocks which fill the of the river for the first twenty 
miles of its course, refused to do duty any longer. So we shouldered 
our traps and “‘hoofed it’”’ two miles to the ene, just catching the 
afternoon express for home, which we reached late Saturday night 
uae a great respect for the difficulties of canoeing in upper Connec- 
ticut. 

Again, two members of the A. C. A. left this place late in last July, 
bound for the Lake George meet, intending to run down the river to 
its mouth, cruise on the Sound to New York, and paddle up the 
Hudson. 

But they didn't do it. They didn’t even see the mouth of the river 
in their canoes, but were glad to get to Lake George by steam. 

These experiences do not prove that the Connecticut River is not 
canoeable for a greater part of its length. They only prove that the 
trip must be made before the water has run out, say late in June or 
early in July. Then a canoe can be put into the river at North Strat- 
ford. N.H., and a quick and exciting trip made to Springfield or 
Hartford, as 1 intend to demonstrate another summer. From North 
Stratford to Guildhall, a distance of fifteen miles as the crow flies, 
or thirty by river, is deep, dead water. At Guildhall a carry must be 
made around the falls. Then all is plain saiiing to the head of Fif- 
teen Mile Falls, in the town of Dalton, perhaps twenty miles by river. 
These falls extend for fifteen miles, are very swift and full of large 
rocks, and, except under very favorable conditions, unsafe for frag- 
ile canoes. The river men who handle the drives of the Connecticut 
River Lumber Compete: sometime run them in their heavy_bat- 
teaux, but several lives have been lost in these attempts. A cool and 
daring canoeist, however, might run them in safety, but only after a 
careful survey of the channel, which has been blasted out to facili- 
tate the driving of the togs. Below this point there is nothing to 
impede canoes in good water, except a few falls, when short carries 
must be made. In June or July ordinarily there would be no diffi- 
culty in making the run from North Stratford to Springfield or Hart- 
ford. Later in the season it would be almost an impossibility. 

The scenery along the river is grand, and no pleasanter canoe trip 
could be taken than the one I have hastily sketched. I will gladly 
answer any inquiries, or render any assistance in my power. 

Woopsvin.e, N. H W. A. BurBank, 

STEAM LAUNCHES AND RED TAPE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Always finding matters of value in your columns affecting the in- 
terests and welfare of us all, it was nosurprise to me to read Mr. V. 
A. Taylor’s communication on what you entitle ‘‘Red Tape Nuisance.” 
I think Hon. Charles Skinner, who represents the Thousand Island 
district with its hundreds of little pleasure steam yachts, in Con- 
gress, would not only take an interest, but press through an amend- 
ment to the laws with success. I became so disgusted with the red 
tape involving my yacht that I sold it. As the law stands now, a 
steamship has no more license to pay nor inspection to endure than 
a private steam launch ten feet long. I hope you will use your col- 
ums to agitate this subject, and uhat friends of the Forrest anp 
Stream will endeavor to interest the above gentleman. 

B. H. RANDOLPH. 


QUAKER CITY Y. C. 
Kditor Forest and Stream: 

The regular annual meeting of the Quaker City Y. C. was held on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 14, at the new club rooms, West Jersey 
Ferry. Camden, N. J., when the following officers were elected to 
serve during the present year: 

Commodore, John McCormick; Vice-Commodore, D, C. Walker; 
Rear-Commodore, George W. Fite; President, Fred. M. Wagner: 
Treasurer, Samuel P. Wright; Secretary, Samuel B. 8S. Barsh; 
Assistant Secretary, William S. Hoffman; Measurer, Samuel W. 
Taylor. Board of Trustees—Charles W. Lyon, Robert P. Thompson, 
Samuel McCambridge, George W. Fite. Regatta Committee— 
Lawrence Coleman, Robert ?. Thompson, E. L. Rosenbaum, Benj. 
F. Murphy, M. H. Lindsey. MARLIN. 


MEASUREMENT. 


HE measurement for the forthcoming Nice international matches 

. will be a bulk rule. Length multiplied by beam and again by 

depth, the product divided by 141.35 to obtain _an expression of the 

size in tons. The same rule is in force by the Yacht Club de France, 

the principal French organization. The same rule is likewise in 
force with the Société des Regates du Havre. 



































































BEVERLEY Y. C. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The annual meeting of the Beverly Y. C. was held February 27, 
and the following officers elected: Commodore, R. D. Sears, Psyche; 
Vice-Commodore, Henry Parkman, Peri; Secretary and Treasurer, 
T. H. Cabot, Rose; Measurer, F. E. Cabot; Regatta Committee, Geo. 
H. Richards, Maud; W. Lioyd Jeffries, Bluebell; Chas. H. Minot, Jr., 
Josie: Geo, P, Gardner, Olga; J. H. Cabot, Rose. BINNACLE. 








A POSSIBLE Y. R. A.—It will be remembered that Forest anp 
STREAM was the first journal to urge the formation of an American 
Yacht Racing Association. This was three years or more ago. Since 
then the propriety of the suggestion has been acknowledged by 
other contemporaries who are wont to borrow their ideas from this 
journal without credit. At the present time we see some encourag- 
ing signs prognosticating the accomplishment of-our ends in the pro- 
posed conference on measurement. No doubt this will, in the end, 
lead to a common set of racing laws and customs throughout the 
country and the throwing open of all matches to members of the 
association. Only by such means can racing in America develop 
from isolated influence to a profession and pastime of national 
dignity. 

PRESERVATION OF YACHTS.-—-Several yachts, among them the 
schooner Peerless, of San Francisco, the new cutter Aneto and the 
a two-ton cutter Amy, had their frames prepared in some way 
looking toward the preservation of the wood, The Peerless had 
every stick that went into her coated with white lead. The Aneto 
has been paid with tar and the Amy had her frame dressed with 
common paraffin oil, preventing swelling or shrinking and water 
soaking. Now that yechts are becoming so expensive on account of 
fine build and finish it would be well to look after the frame of all 
yachts as carefully while they are going up. 


ONE-TON CUTTER.-—It is astonishing what can be done on small 
beam and great depth, both in the way of accommodations and gen- 
eral ability. Hence very small cutters of narrow beam are becom- 
ing popular in English waters. These are the dimensions of the 
latest: Length over all 2ift., on load line 16ft. 2in., beam 4ft. 2in., 
draught 4ft., lead keel 2,160lbs., displacenient 4,100lbs., mast to 
hounds 138ft., boom 1614ft., gaff 10ft., bowsprit outboard §&ft. 3in., 
to) aaa 15ft., spinaker boom 15ft,, area lower cruising sails 
250sq. ft. 

EASTERN Y. C.—The flag officers of last year were all nominated 
for re-election, but Commodore Joy, Vice-Commodore Hovey and 
Rear Commodore suneeey, declined the honor, hence the entire new 
list as published last week. The club has appointed a committee to 
confer with other clubs on the subject of measurement, 

TORONTO Y. C.—Officers for the year: Commodore, T. McGaw: 
Vice-Commodore, G. P. Magann; Fieet_ Captain, G. F. Duggan: Sec- 
retary, H. F. Wyatt; Treasurer, W. H. Parsons. Regatta Committee 
—H. W. Hanton. I. Cosgrove, C. J. Townsend, J. rge, W. Dick- 
son. Annnal dues have been increased from $5 to $10. 

‘WASSER PORT.’’—This is the title of a new and smart little 
achting and rowing weekly published in Berlin, 95 Leipziger strasse, 
yy Carl Otto. Itis ac as the organ of those —< in German 

and exhibits the ca; necessary to success, Subscription $3: 
a year. Can be sent by P. O. order. 

“YACHT AND BOAT SAILING.”—A well-earned compliment has 
been oe to the author, Mr. Dixon Kemp, in the order from the 
British Admiralty to supply all government libraries ashore and 
aboard the ships of the Royal Navy with the standard volume 


“Yacht and Boat Sailing.” 

REAL YACHTS.—Concerning the modern five beam three-ton 
cutters, Mr. Baden Powell in the mdon Field: “These 
three-tonners can and do go round the British coast in much about 
the same devil-may-care manner as the five and ten-tonners do.” — 

GITANA;—Mr, W. F. Weld’s schooner was in Florida waters dur- 
ing the middle of the month. 
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| THE COLT DISC ENGINE FOR YACHTS. 


HE introduction of steam as an element in yachting has within 
the past few yeats added a new chapter to this instructive and 
exhilarating sport, and has been the means of bringing out a vast 
amount of enterprising ingenuity and a great deal of friendly rivalry 


among yacbting men, some of whom have carried the spirit of emu- 
; lation so far as to build a new steamer every season, or nearly so, 
| With the object of beating former records as to speed and eclipsing ' 
| all rivals. Of course a great deal of the enterprise thus displayed 
has been entirely misplaced, owing to the want of practical know- 
ledge on the part of these amateur marine architects; but, on the 
| other hand, a great deal of valuable data has been obtained from 
these numerous experiments by men of sufficient means to carry out 
their hobbies, and this has been fully taken advantage of by those 
who make a business of building steamers and marine engines. 
| _ 8t@am yachts may be roughly divided into three classes, namely: 
H a achines, or boats constructed without regard for any other 
consideration except speed, such boats, indeed, havi but little 
| claim’to the title of yacht, which, strictly speaking, implies a pleas- 
ure boat; Steam Yachts proper, or steamers constructed with a due 
r for all the conditions necessary in a pleasure boat, namely, 
r rt, safety, elegance and reasonable speed; and Combined. 
Steam and Sailing Yachts, in which both canvas and steam power 
| ate available, and in which in some instances the steam power is 
ey nee as auxiliary. 
first-mentioned class will always find some advocates in a 
where the almost universal motto is ‘‘“Go ahead,” and a brief 
to them is, therefore, not out of place. 
wing for the comparatively small advantages or disadvan- 
due to more or less perfect models, the s of a boat may be 
to ous upon the relation of the available power to the dis- 
| or w 
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t he latter alternative adding, of course, to the weight. in either of 
these directions the limit of safety and practicabi is very easily 
passed, excess in one case involving a want of stability, and in the 
other a dangerous want of buoyancy. ' 

A very successful class, as regards speed, is one in which a coil 
boiler is used in connection with an extremely light vertical engine. 
the hull also being of the lightest possible construction. The co’ 
boiler is capable of withstandiug an un igh pressure, and the 
engines in these boats may be driven to their fullest capacity. Some 
of these boats have made very fast time, and ow to their ex- 
tremely light weight they give a prett, account of themselves 
as to economy in coal consumption. ewed in the light of racers 
they are to a great extent successful, but the disproportion which 
exists between the power and the weight involves a degree of vibra- 
tion which is annoying to passengers and very wearing to both hull 
and machinery. 

On the score of safety this type of boat is open to some criticism. 
It is true that the coil boiler, at any rate in the smaller sizes, is com- 
paratively harmless, even in the event of an explosion, but a very 
small percentage of boat accidents occur from boiler explosions, 
The body of water contained in a coil boiler is very small, and uni- 
formity between the action of the feed pump and the requirements 
of the engine is indispensable. In the event of a stop of the 

ump the reserve steanf in one of these boilers will main’ but a 

ew revolutions of the engine, and in the case of such an accident in 
rough sea the danger of swamping or becoming unmanageable from 
want of ste erage way is considerable. 

In a cruising yacht safety is of such paramount importance that it 
becomes a matter of necessity to avoid excess either in overloading 
with machinery or in cutting down weight. The boat must not be so 
lightly built as to be prejudicial to a and she must carry power 
enough to insure reasonable speed thout either overload g or 
encroaching upén the cabin accommodation. Of course a light boiler 
is an advantage if practicable, but the best form is one which holds 
sufficient water to maintain a supply of steam to the engine, at any | 
rate, when slowed down, for at least an hour, or long enough to per- | 
mit the feed pump or injector to be overhauled in case of accident. | 

No feature in a steam yacht is of more importance than the engine. 
So much depends upon the reliable and quiet working of the | 
machinery that it is by no means an easy matter to fulfill all the con- 
ditions required in a yacht’s motive power. Indeed, in the majority 
of yachts, although in other respects they may be almost perfect in 

heir appointments and in many cases fitted up regardless of expense, 
here is generally much room for improvement in the engine, the 
pounding and vibration of which, in a greater or less degree, com- 
municates a constant tremor to the boat, which is particularly annoy- 
ing to the nerves of ‘those on board. 

Even moderately quiet working of engines of the ordinary ty 
can only be secured by constant watchfulness on the part of the 
engineer, who has to take advantage of every opportunity to take 
up wear and adjust the bearings, and itisa very good engineer in- 
deed who can carry his boat through an average season without 
incurring a long bill for incidental repairs. 

One of the most successful marine engines now in use is the one 
we illustrate in detail this week. It is built by the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company, and known as the ‘Colt Disc Engine.” 
It is rapidly becoming a favorite among yachting men, and a con- 
siderable number of fast yachts and launches have demonstrated its 
efficiency and durability during the past two seasons. The engine 
belongs to the self-enclosed class, all the working parts being con- 
tained in the cylinder a the general shape being such as to 
suit very readily the form ofthe boat. It lies so low as to admit, it 
required, of being floored over so as to economize space, access to it 
being very seldom necessary, as the lubrication is effected by oil 
carried in by the steam, and there are no ae gpearonny bearings to 
— adjustment and, as there is no ‘lead center,” the engine 
will start from any position, In general construction the Disc Engine 
consists of six parallel cylinders, cast in a circle like the chamber 
piece of a revolver, The cylinders (see the illustrations) are open at 
one end and at the other abut against the steam chest, C, which is 
separated from the cylinders only - a plate through which the ports 
are cut. The pistons, A, are in the form of rams or plungers, and 
when driven home fill up the cylinders, 

Facing the open end of the cylinders is a disc B, which oscillates 
or rolls ona conical bearing at E, with a ball and socket center. 


The pistons at this end terminate in blunt, conical points corres- | ; 


ponding to the inclination of the disc, which receives its motion 
rom the piston as they press against it one after another in rota- 
tion, the steam being admitted to their opposite ends. The crank G 
occupies the central space surrounded by the cylinders and is oper- 
ated by a pin F carried in the center of the disc. The steam dis- 
tribution 1s effected by an annular valve K surrounding an eccentric, 
I, inside the steam chest and driven by the shaft H, which passes 
through it. As the live steam is confined to the space outelie the 
aunular valve nothing but exhaust steam comes in contact with the 
shaft, so that no stuffing box is necessary where the latter, passes 
through the cover. Of course the pistons are single acting, the 
return stroke being effected by the disc forcing them back into the 
cylinders. As a natural consequence all the strains are continuous 

any wear that occurs being followed up by the bearing surfaces, and 
no pounding is possible. Beside this in nearly all cases the contact 
between the working parts is a rolling one, and as there are no 
mechanical connections anywhere there is a constant and individual 
motion of the parts, the result being that while the friction is re- 
duced toa minimum, what little wear there is is distributed uni- 
formly over the entire surface. With the most ordinary care on the 
part of the engineer one of the engines will run for several seasons 
without the necessity of spending a dollar for repairs, and when 
repairs are eventually needed they involve no more than new piston 
ring or the renewal of some of the bouches, all of which are made 
interchangeable. The valve arrangement in the disc engine is such 
as to allow expansion to be taken advantage of toa very great ex- 
tent with the result of unusual economy in fuel consumption. 

A study of the cuts w-ll make the ees clear. For that pur- 
pose we have produced a section through the en; ne, in a fore and 
aft line, another across the eccentric I, showing the ports for steam 
and exhaust and the manner in which they are opened and closed 
by the valve ring K, and athird cut giving general interior view 
with back cover off, and the disc and pistons removed, exhibiting 
the positions of steam ports and exhaust passages and the crank G. 
Although usually arranged to cut off at half stroke, a simple altera- 
tion in the valve construction enables a much higher degree of 
expansion to be obtained, but as the peculiar form of the engine 
renders it unusually suitable for compounding, this meth is 
resorted to where a high degree of expansion !s desired. In the 
= ctive view of the engine the thrust collar aft of the crank shaft 

earing and the lever for reversing will be noted, . 

Reversing is accomplished by throwing the bar forward or aft. 
The bar is forked at its lower end and grasps a collar having a but- 
ton traveling in a spiral slot in a sleeve connected with the eccentric. 
- moving the lever circular motion is imparted to the sleeve 
of the eccentric, which is thrown to the opposite side of the crank, 
thus causing a reverse motion of the engine. 

The following tables are interesting as a guide to selecting the 
power and corresponding engine required for boats of various sizes, 
to insure satisfactory performance: 








UMPHREYS | 
VETERIN ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL PISEASS OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
cifics have been_used by Farmers, Stock- 
reeders, Borse R.R.,Travel’g Hippodromes 

enageries others with perfect success. 

jst OF SPECIFICS. 

A.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 

‘ever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, Tbe: 


.B. Cures Founder, Savin Stiffness, 75c. 
}.C. Cures Distemper, Nasa B 5c. 
.. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms,- - - 75c. 
.-E, Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, J5c. 
.F, Cures Colie or 


. ripes, Bellyache, 5c. 
“Hi, Cures all Urinary Discases, sae, aa ” Fe: 
res ni eee \ 
i, Cures Eru tive Diseases, ange, &c. 75c. 
J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, - - 75c. 
eterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 
ert Manual, (330 pp.), 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Medicator, - S' 
Medicator,- ------- se eee 35 


oft tame Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
ress on_ receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more, 


"a Vi fi M al sent 
eae 


&"Pamphiets sent free on application. 
mer grey. MED.CO. 
reet. New Yor 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


| 
| 
| 


Effective Horse. 


Power at 120lbs. | Total Weight. 


Diameter of 


Initial Pres | Pistons. | (Approximate ) 
4to 5 { 2° 180 Ibs. 
10 “* 12 | 3" G00 * 
20 * 25 | 4" 1,150 * 
35 * 40 | 5 2,000 
45 * 50 | 6" 2,200 * 
65 ** 7 | 7 3.R00 * 


Diam. of Pistons. 


Effective Horse 
Power at 1201bs. 
Initial Pres. 


Total Weight. 


High | Low 
Pres. Pres. 


246" | 6" 
3" 7 
314’ 8" 
4 10 
5" 12 
6. 14 


Summing up, the Disc Engine combines light weight, high speed 
no dead center, compactness, simplicity, durability and no noise, tota 
absence of vibration, low position, reasonable economy and first cost. , 


soe a series of experiments with a view to 
ig 


gave its countenance to an improved shell and tubular 
return tubes, of which we give specifications below, and also of sev- 


|Approximate Yreportom, of Boat and Propeller for 
Pipe Connect’ns. 
Diameter of Cyl-| | which Engine is Suited. 
inder Gan _ a Ga ecu NR dcp ialanticter biiollidbationeninaness 
Over All. | ‘| Boat. Propeller. 
one anc nares eer 
Steam, /Exha’st 7 ngth.| Beam. | D'ft Aft.|Diam. | Pitch. 
11" x" = 25’ 6’ .-\: OC Bole “ts Ewe 
154 ¥ | ww 35 8 30" 24" & 2" «1 Bladed 
2056" 14%’ 2" 45’ 9’ 35" 3a" x 4" } 
25° ig |e 50 | (10 40° «| «ae x 40" «| ‘Three 
2914" 1%" 21" OY |. Wah Ria x eo | Bladed 
182" E oC 


Diameter of Cyl-| 


inder Casting! - amaniaciibsctceinal atl inietelea aii ‘ 
Over All. | Boat. | Propeller. 
* y ’ - S| 
Steam. Exha’st | ngth. Beam. | D'ft Aft.Diam | Pitch. 
2014’ 1 1%" 45' y 40 36" 40") 
R216 1 146" 50’ 10’ 45" 42" 48" | Three 
i 114” 2 60’ 12’ 55" 48" 54” [{ Bladed. 
1%4 2" th 14’ 65" 54” 66” | 


xing upon the 


eral sizes of vertical tubular boilers for small launches. 


These boilers are made of the very best materials, and in con- 
formity with the United States marine law. The outer shells are all 
of steel of at least 60,000 pounds tensile strength, and the furnaces, 
st flange or fire-box 


tube sheets and end connections are of the 


180 pounds hydraulic pressure, being entitled to, and perfectly safe 


at a working pressure of 120 pounds. 


DIMENSIONS, ETC., OF MARINE ENGINES. (STANDARD.) 


3219" wm | 60" 
! | 


MARINE ENGINES. (COMPOUND.) 


viler with 


SPECIFICATIONS OF RETURN TUBE MARINE BOILERS. 









No. 3. 


Ne. 2 


9 


38 


o 
a4 
6.3 
139 


No. 1. | No. 2. 
Length of boiler........:............. ¥ 10" | @ 4 
Diameter of boiler..... .............., 4 2 4 6 
Length of furnace and tubes..... 1 3 4 9 
Diameter of furnace.............. ...| 2 8 2 6 
Number of tubes... Bb 7 
Diameter of tubes .................-- 2 2 
Grate surface (square feet)........... 7.87 | 10 
ap» agin effective, (sq. feet). 111 162 
ze of dise engine ) yw: ® ; 
for which sult | elem Pee 4 a 
able on , 6 
SPECIFICATIONS OF VERTICAL BOILERS. 
No. 1, 
Diameter of shell.......... .......... a8 34 
BE GE GIN ao av noes conc sccwcgnweses : a 
Number of tubes (all 2").........0 00... e eee. “4 
Grate surface (square feet)....... . 4.7: 
Heating surface we nie Ga teaes Sw Cais 8h 
Size of disc engine | Working high pressure 3 
for which suitable { ba low a 2 


Beside t 


open launch originally, but subsequently housed over with a per 


manent cabin. 


o 


has been got out of the boat, owing to high-sided hull and large 
® octupied by her motive gear. 


cabins due to small s 


Her length over all is 47ft.; beam, 10ft. 6in.; depth,’ 
speaks of her performance in the highest terms. 


The third division of steam yachts is comparatively little known 


yachts with a 


4ft, 


3 


| 
| No.3, 


Though 












|Approximate Pro} 
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Pipe Connect’ns which Engine is Suited. 











under canvas, the steam bein 


cipal drawback to these auxi 


No. 4, | and with half its diameter below the keel. 
Ce se AE SR 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





7 6 
5’ 4 | Tae New York Sportsman this week has full and accurate report 
5’ 11 | of the amateur boxing tournament, from stenographic notes taken 
a | by experts; also portraits of the famous English jockey Archer, 
75 yrominent oarsmen Kennedy and Kenny, special turf, athletic. base- 
2% ll, aquatic, and various sporting news. See this week’s issne for 
15 announcement of prize medals.—Adv. 
aa “It is one of the most powerful combinations ever produced for 


APCINE Porous PLASTERS. 


lowed in-from three to forty-eight hours.” 


of Stoddard’s new maps of that region. It 


rincipal and direct roads from those of less importance, an 


14 distances to railways and well-known places. It distin 
5 66 

93 
178 
paid on receipt of one dollar. 
APPRECIATED.—Cleveland, Feb. 7, 1898.—Editor 


E, STERLING. 








Gardner, of East Saginaw, and sent 


Her owner | Chandler,—Jackson (Mich.) Citizen. 


but have never found anything to equal 


only a question of time for them to become popular in America. In | hoxes.—Adv. 
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CANVAS FISH AND GAME BAG. 


Sizes 
Will hold 9 12 20 


> A great improvement on the old-fashioned willow 
creel. When not in use can be folded as shown in cut 
and carried in pocket. 
Is waterproof, and can be kept perfectly clean and 
sweet. 


Retail customers willsave us agreat deal of unneces- 
sary correspondence, if they will remember our rule, that 
orders received fro’ 
dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any 


ABBEY & IMBRIE. 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 





PATENT FOLDING 


A 
Ibs. of fish. 





m persons resid in cities in which 


Manufacturers of Every Description of 


48 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


[Marcu 1, 1888. 





ions of Boat. and Propeller for 


some of these yachts the greatest speed is often expected when 
only secondary. A comparatively 
small boiler and engine is required, the space left available for cabin 
As to boilers, of course any kind may be used in connection with | accomodation ae little less than in an mo sailing yacht of 
the Disc Engine. But the Colt Manufacturing Company, after in- | equal size. The prin ia 
| of the propeller, when under canvas, and various methods of overcom- 
test, strongest, and at the same time efficient steam generator, | ing this are resorted to. In some cases the shaft is disconnected, so 
that the screw can revolve free, and in others a two-bladed pro 
is used which, when placed in a vertical line with the stern post and 
fixed in that position, offers a minimum resistance to the progress of 
the boat. The most effectual method of getting around the difficulty, 
is to construct the shaft with a universal joint aft of the stuffing box 
so that the propeller can be hoisted up clear of the water. The prin 
cipal objection to this plan of construction is its tendency to weaken 
iron. They are hand and double riveted, and are tested to at least . the rudder post and stern frame. A seemingly successful attempt 
' to obviate this has been tried in a vessel built on the C lyde, with an 
arrangement of construction, known as ‘‘Sadler’s patent, in which 
the entire deadwood is cut away, and an open frame substituted 
carrying a double rudder with two rudder posts, the shaft passing 
! hetween them and the screw working in solid water aft of the rudders 


ries is the drag 


opular use.”? So writes a famous New York physician of BENson’s 
Fr “In pneumonia, neuralgia, muscular 
| rheumatism, lumbago and kidney affections relief has always fol- 
Abandon liniments, 
salves, lotions and all unctuous preparations. and_use this quick, 
perfect and cleanly plaster. Kor sale everywhere. Price 25 cents, 
Adv, 


An article which is indispensable to the Adirondack tourist is one 
gives all the roads in 
and around the wilderness, shows all approaches to gateways, = 

8 
gives 
he distances between points, beside showing all the best resorts, 
8.99 | hotels, boarding houses and camps. In fact itis the most complete 
ag map of the Adirondack region ever published, and is just what is 
{ wanted by a party intending to camp out. We will send one post- 


forest and 
—— ener ————_—__—— Stream: I write to thank you for the work done by you to help 
The boilers are supplied with grate bars, smoke stack, safety valve, | secure the Yellowstone Park to the people that are oo to own 
steam gauge, water gauge, gauge cocks, blow-off cock, feed-chéck | it. Your paper has never dene better work, and t 
valve and og valve, and, in case of vertical boilers, with ash-pans. | tnank you for it. I hope Lieut. Schwatka will continue to write as lop 
e illustrations of the Disc engine proper, we give sec- | as pen, ink and paper holds out. lread some time ago his book, an 
tional plans of the fast steam yacht General W. B. Franklin, exem- | although I have read all books on Arctic explorations I could obtain 
plifying the application of the engine. The Franklin was built as an | for forty years, I consider Schwatka’s and Payer’s the most in- 
teresting and instructive of them all. The Forest AND STREAM is the 
only and most instructive paper of its kind published. I will not 
Her dimensions are: 50ft. long, Sft. bin. beam, and 3ft. 8in. deep. | except Land and Water when Frank Buckland lived to edit it.—Dr. 
She carries a 20 horse-power Disc Engine, making from 350 to 
revolutions'per minute. During her first season she made several 
extended cruises in Long Island Sound, and subsequently visited 
New London and Newport, making the latter place her headquarters 
for a considerable time. Later in the same season she steamed 
through the Erie Canal, and eruised for several weeks on Lake Erie, 


ousands will 


d 


On the Little Molasses River, in Bay county, a Swede dis- 
covered the tracks of a wildcat, set a trap for itand caught 
it. Finding it fast in the trap, he seized the chain and was haul- 
returning afterward to New York. During the whole of this season | ing trap and cat bodily off, when the animal set up a tremen- 
her engine was not once opened, and when examined the following | gong howling, which attracted the attention of a lynx, which 


ing there was no indication of wear beyond a general polishin . i 

opens surfaces, which were without a a and = cod aie. ® | came springing out of the woods to its r at - back of his 
‘As @ compromise yacht, suitable for bays and fairly sheltered | the Swede’s back, inflicting a severe wound in the back of his 
arms of the sea, for hunting and cruising in land-locked waters, an | neck, when the man dropped the chain and manfully grappled 
outside view of the schooner-rigged Chimo, belonging to Mr. F. E. | with the savage animal, supposing it to be another cat, After 
Johnson of New York, will convey an idea of present practice. Con- | a desperate struggle he succeeded in pinioning it so as to ren- 
sidering the small size of the Chimo, agreat deal of useful service | ger it harmless, and again seized the trap by the chain, 
marched with his prizes to the camp on Saginaw Bay, where 
smaller than many @ launch, we consider the plan followed in the | he disposed of them to — Charles Eaton, of the tug Nickel. 
Chimo much preferable, and giving a far wider use for the aber, were caged and wel 


cared for and finally presented to 
money than if invested in a comparatively useless open launch. 


y him to Mr. 


“T have been afflicted with an Affection of the Throat from 
or appreciated as yetin thiscountry. In England, however, sailing | chilahood, caused by di htheria, and have used various remedies, 
uxiiary or moderate steam power, are rather the rule 

than the exception, and they offer so many advantages, that it seems 


Brown’s BRONCHIAL 
TrocHEs.” —Rev, G. M. F. [lampton, Piketon, Ky. Sold only m 
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Kynoch’s Patent “Perfect” Brass Shell 


' MANUFACTURED BY 


—— & Co., Birmingham, Eng. 


d, 





d. 





These,shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base. Use either Winchester 
‘or Wesson primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
much. Weigh less than paper shells, and in consideration of their reloading and other advan 8, 
are really cheaper than the paper. They also shoot stronger and closer, and can be loaded heavier, 
as inside diameter is nearly two o pauges larger. They possess a great advantage over all other brass 
' shells, as owing to the thin metal they can be ‘cond (as represented in cut) by simple use of the thumb 
: or fingers, and straighten out to original shape when discharged. These goods have already gained a 
wide and favorable reputation in Europe, and in the opinion of many prominent sportsmen will soon 
supercede to a great extent the old style of both brass and paper. samples will, upon application, 
be mailed (without charge) to any sportmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade only. For 
sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or in case lots only (2,000 shells) by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 
‘S0LE AMERIOAN AGENTS, 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass., Agents for New England States. 


We also carry a large stock (at all seasons) of Kynoch’s regular thickness brass shells, adapted to 
the Berdan Primer. Price materially lower aos the American make of same quality. , 
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WM. MACNAUGHTAN'S SONS, 
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Croup, ASTHMA BRONCHITIS. 
JOHNSUN’S ANODYNE "LINIME 

tively prevent these terrible diseases a wil ral ra 

cases out of ten. Information that will save many lives, 

sent free by mail. Don't delay amoment. Prevention is 

better than cure. L. S. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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CLAY PIGEON COMPANY 
3 VINE ST CINCINNATI.O 


(Extract from Forest ano Stream, July 7, 
1881. p. 444.] 

* j.%* * This flight so nearly resembles the 
actual motion »f birds that the Clay Pigeons afford 
excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend 
allsportamen totestits merits. * * * 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 

For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





8 HOWARD ST., N. Y. 


SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 








,CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 
GREAT WESTERN Sou 


GUN WORKS, 


Pittabneeb, 
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5 
4 | 
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e 
4% 
E 
b Pre TO®.A TALO®UES FREE 
et iva, Shot Guas, Stl cen dente, eines, ....3, 4 


Fishiog Tackle, Razurs,&c. seat 0. O..D.for examination. 2 


Address GREAT WESTERN GON WORKS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1882. 
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FISHING | 


American Waters. 


BY GENIO: C. SCOTT, 

New and Revised Edition, with additional chapters 
on Southern and Miscellaneous Fishes, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN TWO HUN- 
DRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

This book is the recognized Standard authority 
for American Anglers and Fishermen, embracing 
Coast and Estuary Fishing with Rod and Line. 

Fresh Water Fishing with Fly and Bait. Natu- 
ral History of American Fishes. Lake and 
Coast Fish and Fisheries. Southern fishes and 
How Angled for. Cookery Adapted to the Re- 
sources of Sportsmen in the Wilderness or on 
the Wave, ete., etc. 


One volume, 539 pas’ ages, 208 engra 
somely bound jn extra cloth. Price $2. 


Published and sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE AMERIOAN NEWS OOMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Price List of Books relating to Sport 
ing and Rural Life sent on application. 
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FSTERBROOK es 





Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN <O., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


Skunk, Red Fox, Mink, Muskrat. 


Bought for cash at highest prices. Send for cir- 
cular with full particulars. 
E. C. BOUGHTON, 5 Howard street, N. Y. 








DEMUTH BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers of 





Eyes for Taxidermists and Manufacturers 
AiO, kinds of Glass Work done to order. 
Catawgue Free of Charge ne 

89 WALKER ST., W YORK. 





ADE TO ORDER.—BREECH LOADINGGUNS, 
14, 16 and 20-bores, with all the late improve- 
ments, at prices to suit the purchaser. dress 
JAMES DONN & BRO., Canton, Ill., gun makers, 


REMINGTON’S 











A MILLION A WEEK! 


ees PUBLIC,—The. subjoin 
ree of the bidined 
itoneen tee com: with 
the correspend: the prec year: 
DAILY...... ee 8 DAILY...... 39,701,161 
SUNDAY... 7.44: UNDAY... 7,037,604 
WEEKLY... 3,44 EEKLY... 3,498,154 
Total .....55,534,080| Total......50,236,919 


Five million more SUNS.were bought and read in 


1882 than in 1881. The circulation of the 
several editions during the le of the past year 
was: 

NS 5. eee Rik uso cre 43) 
MS orcas wait enaad pads ectpebsstss 141,810 
WHEE cc0escddava pelted + 66,216 

THE SUN has adv spage to sell. 
its compact Germs, ath in THE SUN 
is mere readil 


a. the blanket sheets. 
hence a few lines oe qoute will serve to 


attract the widest attention A five-line advertise- 
ment in THE SUN, costing only two eears, 
reaches over half a miliiom readers. This is un- 
questionably the cheepera and most efficient mode 
of at blicity and procuring customers 
any where ble. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 


In Daily and Sunday ree the price of adver- 


tie is Forty Cente Agate tine. e type 
ty Cents. Reed g notes One boi and 
Fi ty Cents on th and Two Dollars and 


Pitty Cents on first taat Cs eae pages, per Agate 
In Weekidy Edition the price is me Cents 
line of Agate , without extra 
large type. For —- position, 
Cents to Two Dollars per line. 
THE SUN, 166, 168 &170 Nassau st., N. Y. City. 


Schwatka’s Search. 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the 
FRANKLIN RECORDS, 
WILLIAM H. GUILDER, 
Second in Command. 


1 Volume, Svo., with Maps and Illustrations. 
Price, 3.00, 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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NEW EDITION. 
Canoe and Camera. 


With sixty illustrations, and a new map of the 
canoe tours of the State of Maine. 


PRICE $1.50. FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


1882. 





10-Gauge. 
9lbs. 


NEW MODEL DOUBLE GUN. 


The latest and best gun yet produced. They are made of the best material, with the best workmanship, on the interchangegbie plan. 


They are made with the popular top action and double bolt. All have Rebounding Locks, Large Head Strikers, Patent Fore End and 
Each gun is thoroughly tested at the factory. All these guns are made with Pistel Grip, and are-Cheke: ‘Boréa. 


Extension Rib. 


beauty of finish, quality of material, and accuracy of workmanship, even distribution and penetration, they are unéxeelled. 


PRICE 


LIST. 


10 and 12-gauge, 30in., 8 to 9lbs. 


Plain Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Decarbonized Stee] Barrels, 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Twist Barrels, 


Belected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Laminated Steel Barrels, Engraved, - 
English Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Dam2scus Steel Barrels, Engraved, 


English Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Damasous Steel Barrels, Engraved, Superior Rubber Butt and Tip, - 
HIGHER GRADE GUNS MADE TO ORDER. 





P.O, BOX 2987. 





DISCOUNT TO 





Ask your dealer to send for sample. Send for IMustrated Catalogue. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York City, 


THE TRADE, 


geen 
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Rasx, OWN ACCOUNT OF AL+ 
Ervsipgtas, " LAYING THE INTENSE 
Rinaworm, STCHING AND INSURING 

Barsers’ SWEET REPOSE, IT 10 
: KNOWN BY MANY AS 


Tue Great Cure 
f=/ FOR ITCHING PiLes.** 
Ee Dr. Swayne @ Son, 
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WILD RICE SEED 


FOR SPORTSMEN. 


For planting along water-courses, the shores of 
lakes and ponds, etc., to attract Wild Fowl. Price 
95 cents per pound, by mail; $2.50 per 10 
FLEA by express. 

IRAM SIBLEY & CO., Seedsmen, 
CHICAGO, Ill., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Hunter’s Record. 


A book neatly and durably bound in press-board. 
Designed for a COMPLETE RECORD of each day's 
shooting; kind of game killed, number of shots 
fired, &c.; also TOTAL YEARLY SUMMARY. 
Every other page is left blank for GENERAL RE- 
MARKS incident to each hunt taken. Makin 
when filled an interesting book to yourself and 
friends inafter years. By mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 
1, 2 and 3-cent stamps taken. Send stamp for 
sample leaf of the book. Mention this paper. 


LA MONTE GREEN, Attica, Indiana. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
B. F. NICHOLS & CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 
0) 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 


We are obliged to have more room in our facto’ 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods. Send for catalogue. 


p | The Divine Trout and Bass Rods, 


—M ANUFACTURED BY— j 

FRED. D. DIVINE, 
UTICA, N. Y. 

EVERY ROD WARRANTED PERFECT. | 


My double shoulder waterproof ferrule is said by 
fishermen to be the best made. Send for price list. 


Factory, 76 State st. Orrice, 182 Genesee st. 
Mentioa Forest and Stream. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop S fora 


time ana thenhavethem return again, I mean aradic man a 
N 





{ have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FA 


SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. .Sendat onc» for atreatiseanda | 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 








PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLIGRAPHIC PEN.| 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ing ink for several day’s writing. Can be carried 
in the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury 
for persons who care to preserve their individual- 
ity in writing. 

MABTE, TODD & BARD, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goops ARE Soup By First-Ciass DEALERS. 








Costly Outfit. free. Address Trur & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. | 5: 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 





Fragrant Vanity, 








[Manon 1, 1889. 


and ter facilities for manufacturing our goods 
hi; Rest award and silver medal at the Massachu- 





Cc. BB. WiAiILEINSON, 


Bp 8 John St., near Broadway, W. Y. [1 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 












CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. 


UNEQUALLED FOR PurITy AND EXCELLENCE. 


necatccret 5 Wid, S. KIMBALL & CO, necersrane 


Established 1846. Twk.ve First Prize MEpAts. 
Three Kings, New Vanity Fair, Orientals. 


Peerless Tobacco Works. SoD IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 


Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 





J. PALMER O'NEIL & CO., 


SS Fifth Awenue,. Pittsbursh, Pa. . 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 





WESTLEY RICHARDS HAMMERLESS GUNS! 


These Guns are made under the ANSON & DEELEY PATENT, and will be found superior to any other Hammerless Gun. 


They have 


NO LOCK PLATES, PLUNGERS, BRIDLES, OR SWIVELS. 


? 


THE LOCK CONSISTS OF FOUR PARTS ONLY, and they have been subjected to the severest test by a wear and tear trial of 


BO,000 SHOTS. 


The Westiry Ricuarps HaMMERLEss Gon has therefore passed the point of experiment, and its Durability Established. 


It is safer than any other hammerless or hammer gun, and in shooting powers these guns are unexcelled! Hocnness of pattern and hard hitting being the points gained, ana as 


close & pattern as desired. 


All gauges and grades furnished by us from stock, with Whitworth fluid compressed steel, Damascus or laminated barrels, 


charge. Time required:to fill special orders, about four montns. 


We offer unprecedented bargains in 


Or we will have built to special order without extra 


FINE GUNS WITH HAMMERS. 


The demand for hammerless guns having lowered the prices of fine guns with hammers, 


WE OFFER. 


Westley Richards guns with hammers, very fine; $88 to $120; original price, $200 to $265. 
tt & Sons’ 10 and 12 gauge, with hammers, $80 to $120; original price, $150 to $200. Also afew Scott PREMIERS, heavy 10 and 12 gauge, at $150,—Bargains, 
Greener, with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, some of his finest, at trom $40 to $150. 


W.& C. 


Fine Williams Pomel with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, $52 to $100. 


Above are net prices, and to any one who can be satisfied with a gun with hammers, are splendid bargains, 


Send for special list of these Hammer Guns, 















